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PUBLIC OPINION. 



How long has existed that nnmeroas voice which we desig- 
nate as ^ Public Opinion ; " which I shall neither define nor 
describe ? 

The history of the English " people," considered in their 
political capacity, cannot be held to be of ancient date. The 
civil wars of England, and the intestine discords of the bloody 
Boses, seem to have nearly reduced the nation to a semi-bar- 
barous condition: disputed successions, cruel factions, and 
family feuds, had long convulsed the land ; and the political 
disorganization had been as eventful as were, not long afler, 
the religious dissensions. 

The grandfather of Elizabeth, Henry the Seventh, had 
terminated a political crisis. It was his policy to weaken the 
peraonal influence of the higher nobility, whose domination 
our monarchs had often fatally experienced. This seems to 
have been the sole " public " concern of this prudential and 
passionless sovereign, who, as the authority of the potent aris- 
tocracy declined, established that despotic regality which re- 
mained as the inheritance of the dynasty of the Tudors. 

In the days of the queen's father, all " public interests " 
were concentrated in the court-circle and its dependencies. 
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The Parliament was but the formal echo of the voice which 
came from the cabinet The learned Spelman has recorded, 
that, when the Lower House hesitated to pass the bill for the 
dissolution of the monasteries, thej were summoned into the 
king's presence; and, the Commons being first kept in waiting 
some hours in his gaUeiy, the king entered, looking angrilj on 
one side, and then on the other : the dark scowl of the mag- 
nificent despot announced his thoughts ; and thej listened to 
the thunder of his voice. ^ I hear," said he, " that mj bill will 
not pass ; but I will have it pass, or I will have some of your 
heads."* I do not recollect whether it was on this occasion 
that his majesty saluted his faith^l Commons as ^ brutes ! " 
but the burly tyrant treated them as such. The penalty of 
their debates wbs to be their heads : therefore this important 
bill passed nemine cantradicerUe ! 

However contemptuously this monarch regarded those who 
were within his circle, he was sufficiently enlightened in the 
great national revolution he meditated to desire to gain over 
the multitude on his side. The very circumstance of the king 
allowing, as the letters-patent run, ^ the free and liberal use 
of the Bible in our own natural English tongue, was a coup 
d^katj and an evidence that Henry at one time designed to 
create a people of readers on whom he counted to side with 
him. The people were already possessed of the Reformation 
before Henry the Eighth had renounced the papacy. The 
reformers abroad had diligently supplied them with versions of 
the Scriptures, and no small numbers of pamphlets printed 
abroad in English were dispersed among the early ^gos- 
pellers," the expressive distinction of the new heretics, — a 
humble but fervent rabble of taUors, joiners, weavers, and 
other handicraflsmen, who left " the new for the old God," 
ready martyrs against the gross papistical impostures; and 
many females theological, who turned away from the corporal 

• Spelm«n*t "'History of Sacrilege.*' 
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presence, and trhom no bishop could seduce to courtesy to a 
saint. 

The new concession made to this people was indeed received 
with enthusiasm. All flocked to read, or to be read to. 
Ne¥er were the Scriptures bo artlessly scrutinized: they fiir- 
nished whole acenes for interludes, and were ta^ed with 
rhymes for ballads. £ven the grave judges, before they de- 
livered their charges, prefaced them by a text. Each reader 
became an expounder, and new schismatics were busied with 
new heresies. Tlie king had not calculated on this result ; 
and when he found the nation abounded not with readers so 
much as with disputants, that controrersies raged where 
uniformity was expected, Henry became so irritated at the 
universal distraction of opinion, that hia firet attempt to raise 
a public voice ended, aa has been since often attempted, in its 
suppression. The permission to read the sacred volume was 
contracted by the most qualifying clauses. The noble and the 
gentry might read it " alone in their garden or orchard, or 
other retired places;" but men and women in the lower ranks 
were absolutely forbidden to read it, or to have it read to 
them.* 

The dashing polemics of the brother and the sister of Eliza- 
beth did not advance the progress of civil society. The 
uovelisla, if we may so term these lovers of novelty, flushed 
with innovation, were raging with every rapid change; while 
the ancients, in spite and in despondence, sullenly clung to the 
old, which they held could never be the obsolete. The first 
movements of the great reform seemed only to have trans- 
ferred the late dvil wars which had distracted the land to the 
minds of the people in a civil war of opinions. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, there was yet no 
recognized " public " in the commonwealth : the people were 
mere fractional and incoherent parts of society. This heroic 

• UHenirVUL 
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queen, whose position and whose masculine character bear 
some affinity to those of the great Catharine of Russia, had to 
create ^ a people " subservient to the very design of advancing 
the regal authority in its ascendency. The policy of the 
maiden queen was that of her ancestors; but the same jealoosj 
of the aristocracy turned her genius to a new source of inflo* 
ence, unknown to her progenitors, and which her successors 
afterwards hardly recognized. In the awful mutations through 
which society had beeu passing, some had been silently favora- 
ble to the queen's views. The population had considerably 
risen since the reign of Henry the Seventh.* Property had 
changed hands, and taken new directions; and independent 
classes in society were rising fast. 

The great barons formerly had kept open houses for all 
comers and goers : five hundred or a thousand ^ blue coats " 
in a single family crowded their castles or their mansions, — 
these were " trencher slaves " and " swash bucklers ; ** besides 
those numerous "retainers" of great lords, who, neither 
menial nor of the household, yet yielded their services on 
special occasions, for the privilege of shielding their own 
insolence under the ostentatious silver " badge," or the family 
arms, which none might strike with impunity, and escape 
from the hostility of the whole noble family. In the opening 
scene of " Romeo and Juliet," our national bard has perpetu- 
ated the insolence of the wearers with all the reality of nature, 
and correctness of custom. Such troops of idling partisans 
were only reflecting among themselves the feuds and the pride 
of their rival masters, — shadows of the late civil wars which 
still lingered in the land.t 

The first blow at the independent grandeur of the nobles 

• Hanam^s "Constitution of England/' i. 8, 4to. 

t The remains of this feudal pomp and power were visihle even at a later 
period in the succeeding reign, when we find the Earl of Nottingham, in 
his embassy to Spain, accompanied by a retinue of five hundred persons, and 
the Eari of Hertford, at Brussels, carried three hundred gentlemen. 
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had been stmck by the grandfather of the queen : the second 
was the consequence of the acts of her father. The new pro- 
prietors of the recently acquired abbej-lands, and other mo- 
nastic property, were not only courtiers, but their humbler 
dependants; many of them the commissioners who had under- 
valued all these manors and lordships, that they might get 
such " Robin Hood's pennyworths " more easily by the novelty 
of " be^ng " for them. These formed a new body of pro- 
prietors, who gradually constituted a new gentry^ standing 
between the nobles and the commonalty; and from the nature 
of their property they became land-jobbers, letting and under- 
letting, raising rents, enhancing the prices of commodities, 
enclosing the common lands, and swallowing up the small 
fSsums by large ones. There arose in consequence a great 
change in agricultural pursuits, no longer practised to acquire 
a miserable subsistence : the land was changed into a new 
mine of wealth ; and among the wealthiest classes of English 
subjects were the graziers, who indeed became the founders of 
many famiHes.* 

The nobles found their revenues declining, as an excess of 
expenditure surprised them : this changeable state only raised 
their murmurs ; for they seemed insensible to the cause. 
Their ancient opulence was secretly consuming itself; their 
troops of domestics were thinned in numbers ; and a' thousand 
fiunilies disappeared, who once seemed to have sprung out of 
the soil, where whole generations had flourished through the 
wide domains of the lord. A great change had visibly occurred 
in the baronial halls. The octogenarians in Elizabeth's later 
days complained that the country was depopulating fast ; and 
the chimneys of the great mansions which had smoked the 
year round now scarcely announced " a merry Christmas." 

A transition from one state of society to another will always 

* '* The graziers have assured me of their credit, and some of them may 
be trusted for a hundred thousand pounds.*' — Sir J. HarringtofCi Prologue 
to the Metamorphosis o/Ajax. 
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be looked on suspiciously by those who may deem the results 
problematical ; but it will be eagerly opposed by those who 
find the innovation unfavorable to themselves. The results 
of the new direction of landed property, incomprehensible to 
the nobles, were abhorrent to the feelings of the people. 
Among ^ the people," that is, the populace, there still survived 
tender reminiscences of the warmth of the abbots' kitchens ; 
and many a wayfaring guest could tell how erst, by ringing at 
the monastic gate, the wants of life had been alleviated. The 
monks, too, had been excellent landlords, living amid their 
tenants ; and, while the husbandmen stood at easy rents, the 
public markets were regularly maintained by a constant de- 
mand. In the breaking-up of the monasteries, many thousands 
of persons had been dispersed; and it would seem, that, among 
that sturdy oommunity of vagabonds which now rose over 
the land, some low Ladn words in their ^ peddler's French," 
as the canting language they devised is called, indicate their 
origin from the familiar dialect of the ejected poor scholars of 
the late monastic institutions. 

The commotions whieh rose in all ports of the country 
during the brief reign of Edward the Sixth were instigated 
by the ancient owners of these lands, who conceived that they 
had been disinherited by the spoliators: thus weakly they 
avenged their irrecoverable losses. Nor did such leaders want 
for popular pretences among a discontented populace, who, 
as they imagined, were themselves sufferers in the common 
cause. We are informed, on the indubitable authority of the 
diary of the youthful Edward, that *^the people had con- 
ceived a wonderful hatred against gentlemen whom they 
held as thetr enemies,** The king seems distinctly to distin- 
guish the gentry from the nobility. 

In the decline of the great households, & result, however, 
occurred, which tended greatly to improve the independent 
condition of '^ the people." The manual arts had been prac- 
tised from generation to generation, the son .succeeding the 
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father io the wide domains of some noble ; but when the great 
lords were contracting the scale of their establishments, and 
failed to furnish occupation to these dependants, the mechanics 
and artifiucra took refuge in the towns : there localized, thej 
were taught to reap the fruits of their own daily industry ; 
and as their labor became more highly appredated, and the 
arts of commerce were more closely pursued, they considerably 
heightened the cost of those objects of necessity or pleasure 
which supplied the wants or the luxuries of the noble. In 
becoming citizens, they ceased to be mere domestics in the 
great households; a separate independence was raised between 
the lord and bis mechanic : the humble class lost something in 
leaving the happy carelessness of life for a condition more 
anxious and precarious ; but the iulluence of the noble was no 
longer that of the lord paramount, but eimply the influence of 
the customer over the tradesman; "an influence," as Hunie 
shrewdly remarks, " which can never be dangerous to civil 
gOTernment," 

We now distinctly perceive new classes in civil society 
rising out of the decline of the preponderating power of the 
great barons, and of the new disposition of landed property, — 
the gentry, the flourishing agriculturist, and those mechanics 
and artificers who carried on their trades independently of 
their former lordly patrons: we now, therefore, discern *he 
first elements of popularity. 

There waB now " a people," who might be worthy of enter- 
ing into the views of the statesman ; but it was a divided 
people. Among them, the queen knew, lay concealed her 
domestic enemies : a more novel reli^on than the new was 
on the watch to shake her established chureh ; and no incon- 
siderable portion of her subjects in their pf^>al consciences 
were traitors. The arts of jimcture, or the keeping together 
parts broken and separated, making hearts compliant which 
were stubbornly opposed to each other, demanded at once the 
flimness and the indulgence of the wisest policy ; and such 
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was the administration of Elizabeth. A reign of continned 
straggle, which extended to nearly half a century, was a pro- 
bationary period for royalty; and a precarioos throne, while it 
naturally approximated the sovereign to the people, also 
taught the nation its own capacities, by maintaining their 
monarch's glory amid her external and internal enemies. 

The nobility was to feel the weight of the royal prerogative: 
no noble families were permitted to intermarry, and no peer 
could leave the kingdom, without the license of the queen. 
But, at the very time she was ruling them with a potent hand, 
Elizabeth courted the eyes and the hearts of " the people : "* 
she sought every occasion to exhibit her person in processions 
and progresses, and by her speech and manner shed her gra- 
dousness on the humblest of her subjects. Not slow to per- 
ceive their wants and wishes, she it was who first gave the 
people a theatre, as her royal style expressed it, ^for the 
recreation of our loving subjects, as for odr solace and plea- 
sure ; " and this at a time when her council were divided in 
their opinion. 

Participating in the inmost feelings of the people, she com- 
manded that the awful tomes of Fox's *' Acts and Monuments" 
— a book written, as the author has himself expressed it, for 
" the simple people " — should be chained to the desk of every 
church and common hall. In this ^ Book of Martyrs," gath- 
ered fit>m all quarters, and chronicling the obscurest individu- 
als, many a reader, kindling over the lengthened page, dwelt 
on his own domestic tale in the volume of the nation. These 
massy volumes were placed easy of access for perpetual refer- 
ence, and doubtless their earnest spirit multiplied Protes- 
tants. 

No object which concerned the prosperity of the people but 
the queen identified herself with it : she saluted Sir Thomas 
Gresham as her ^ royal merchant ; " and, opening with her 
presence his Exchange, she called it RoyaL It is a curious 
evidence of her system to win over the people's loyalty, that 
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she suggested to Sir Thomas Wilson to transfuse the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes into the language of the people, to 
prepare them hy such solemn admonitions against the machi- 
nations of her most dreaded enemy. Our translator reveals 
the design by his title : " The Three Orations of Demosthenes, 
with those his fower Orations titled expressly and by name 
against King Philip of Macedonie, most needful to be redde 
in these dangerous dayes, of all them that love their countrie's 
libertie." * The queen considered the aptness of their appli- 
cation, and the singular felicity of transferring the inordinate 
ambition of Philip of Macedon to Philip of Spain. To these 
famous " philippics " was prefixed the solemn oath that the 
young men of Greece took to defend their country against the 
royal invader, ^ at this time right needful for all Christians, 
not only for Englishmen, to observe and follow." 

It was not until eighteen years afler that the Armada sailed 
fix>m the shores of Spain, and this translation perpetuates an 
instanoe of political foresight. 

The genius of Elizabeth created her age : surrounding her- 
self by no puny favorites of an hour, in the circle of her royalty 
were seen the most laborious statesmen our annals record, 
and a generation of romantic commanders ; the secretaries of 
state were eminently learned ; and the queen was all these 
herself in her tried prudence, her dauntless intrepidity, and 
her lettered accomplishments. The energies of the sovereign 
reached the people, and were responded to ; the spirit-stirring 
events rose with the times : it was a reign of enterprise and 
emulation, a new era of adventure and glory. The heroes of 
England won many a day's battle in the Netherlands, in 
France, in Spain, and in Portugal ; and the ships of England 
unfurled their flags in unknown seas, and left the glory of the 
maiden queen in new lands. 

* Imprinted at London by Henrle Denham, qaarto, without date ; but the 
dedication to Sir William Cecil is dated 1670, — nearly twenty yean after Sir 
Tbomaa Wilaon's first publications " On Logic '* and '' On Khetoric.'* 
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It would be no slight volume which should contain the illos- 
trious names of a race of romantic adventurers^ who lost their 
sleep to gain new trophies in a campaign, to settle a remote 
colony, or to give a name to a new continent. All ranks in 
society felt the impulse of the same electrical stroke; and 
even the cupidity of the mere trader was elevated into hero- 
ism, and gained a patent of heraldry.* The spirits of that 
age seemed busied with day-dreams, of discovering a new 
people, or founding a new kingdom. Shakspeare alludes to 
this passion of the times: — 

*' Some to the wars, to try their fortune there; 
Some to discover islands tar away." 

If our Drake was considered by the Spaniard as the most 
terrible of pirates, in England he was admired as another 
Columbus. The naoral feeling may sometimes be more justly 
regulated by the degree of latitude. The Norrises, the Veres, 
the Grenvilles, the Cavendishes, the Earl of Cumberland, and 
the Sidneys, bear a lustre in their characters which romance 
has not surpassed ; and many there were as resolutely ambi- 
tious as Sir John Da vies, who has left his name to the Straits 
still bearing it Sir Henry Sidney, the father of Sir Philip, 
who became a distinguished statesman, had once designed to 
raise a new kingdom in America ; and his romantic son re- 
sumed this design of founding an empire for the Sidneys. 
The project was secretly planned between our puerile hero 
and the adventutx)us Drake, and was only frustrated by the 
queen*s arrest of her hero at Plymouth. Of the same batch 
of kingdom-founders was Sir Walter Rawleigh : he baptized 

• In Sylvanus Morgan's " Sphere of Gentry," lib. iii c. 9, is one of these 
patents of heraldry, granted to William ToUerson, a merchant of London, 
that his honors may be titly conveyed to his offspring. He had fought and 
conquered in Africa; destroyed a small na>'y of ^the Portugala," wiUi 
whom he made attempt to league ; and bore for his crest a demi-negro, in 
proper color, prepared to the conflict, with dart and pavice, gold ; and a 
ship, sable, with all its equipage. 
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with the spirit of loyalty his " Virginia." Muscovy, at that 
Btirring period, was a dominion as strange as America and the 
Indies. During the extraordinary events of this period, when 
Elizabeth had obtained a monopoly of the trade of that coun- 
try, the czar proposed to marry an English lady : a British 
alliance, both personal and political, he imagined, should his 
subjects revolt, might secure an asylum in the land of his 
adoption. The daughter of the Earl of Huntington was actu- 
ally selected by the queen to be the czarina ; but her ladyship 
was so terrified at the Muscovite and his icy region, that she 
lost the honor of being a romantic empress, and the civUizer 
of all the Russias. Thus, wherever the winds blew, the name 
of Elizabeth was spread ; '^ the great globe itself" seemed to 
be our '^inheritance,'' and seemed not too vast a space to 
busy the imaginations of the people. 

This was the time of first beginnings in the art of guiding 
public opinion. Ample volumes, like those of Fox, powerful 
organs of the feelings of the people, were given to them. 
The Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed opened for them the 
glory of the love of their fatherland. It was the genius of this 
active age of exploits which inspired Richard Haklutt to 
form one of the most remarkable collections in any language ; 
yet it was solely to be furnished from our own records, and 
the mighty actors in the face of the universe wei*e solely 
to be Englishmen. Now appeared the three tomes of '^ the 
Principal Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries made by the 
English Nation," northward, southward, and westward, and 
at last "the new-found world of America;" a world, with 
both Indies, discovered within their own century ! — these 
amazed and delighted all classes of society. The legendary 
voyages of the monkish chroniclers, their maritime expedi- 
tions, opening with the fabulous Arthur, hardly exceeded the 
simplicity of our first discoverers. Many a hero had led on 
the adventurers; but their secretaries and historians were 
often themselves too astonished at what they witnessed, and 
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staid too short a time, to recover their better jodgmeni ii 
new places, and among new races of men. Sane^iDed bj 
many noble and genuine adventures, not leas anthentie 
appeared their terrors and their wonder ; in polar icebergs, « 
before that island which no ship coold approach, wberdn 
devils dwelt ; or among the sunny isles of Greece, and tlie 
burning regions of Ormus and Malacca, and the far realms 
of Cambaya and Cathay ; in Ethiopia and in Muscovy, la 
Persia and in Peru ; on the dark coast of Guinea, and beyond 
in Africa ; and in Virginia, with her feathered chiefs ; with 
many a tale of Tripoli and Algiers, where Britons were found 
in chains, till the sovereign of England denumded their resd- 
tution ; and of the Holy Land, where the peaceful cmsaden 
now only knelt in pilgrimage. All this convinced them that 
the world was everywhere inhabited ; and that all was vera- 
cious, as Sebastian Cabot, the true rival of Columbus, and 
perhaps our countryman, had marked in his laborious mapsi 
which he had engraved, and which were often wondered at, ai 
they hung in the Privy Grallery at Westminster. Alas for 
the readers of modem travels, who can no longer participate 
in the wild and awful sensations of the all-believing faith of 
^ the home-bred wit" of the Elizabethan era, — the first read- 
ers of Haklutt's immense collection I 

The advancement of general society out of its first exclusive 
circles became apparent when *^ the public " themselves were 
gradually forming a component part of the empire. 

** The new learning," as the free discussions of opinions and 
the popular literature of the day were distinguished, widely 
spread. Society was no longer scattered in distant insula- 
tions. Their observation was more extended, their thought 
was more grave; tastes multiplied, and finer sympathies 
awakened. ^ The theatre " and ^ the ordinary " first rose in 
this early stage of our civilization ; and the ceaseless publica- 
tions of the day, in the current form of pamphlets, wenB 
snatched up, even in the intervening pauses of theatrical 
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representation, or were commented upon bj some caustic 
oracle at the ordinary, or in Powles's Walk. We were now 
at the crisis of that great moral revolution in the intellectual 
history of a people, when the people become readers, and the 
people become writers. In the closer intercourse with their 
neighbors, their insulated homeliness was giving way to more 
exotic manners : they seemed to imitate every nation while 
they were incurring the raillery or the causticity of our sati- 
rists, who are not usually the profoundest philosophers. The 
satirists are the earliest recorders of manners ; but, fugitive 
historians of furtive objects, they only sport on the surface of 
things. The progressive expansion of social life, through its 
homeliest transitions, is more clearly discerned in the per- 
spective view ; for those who are occupied by opening their 
narrow ways, and by lengthening their streets, do not con- 
template on the architectural city which is reserved for 
posterity. 

It was popular to ridicule the finical " Monsieur Tra- 
veller," who was somewhat insolent by having " swum in a 
gondola ; " or to raise a laugh at him who had ^^ bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, and his bonnet in 
Grermany." It did not occur to our immortal satirist, that the 
taste which had borrowed the doublet and the bonnet had 
also introduced to his happier notice the tales of Bandello and 
the « Giuletta " of Luigi Porto. The dandy of Bishop Hall 
almost resembles the fantastic picture of Horace, in illustrating 
a combination of absurdities. Hall paints with vigor : — 

*' A French head joined to neck Italian ; 
His tliighs fix>m Germany, his breast from Spun : 
An Englishman in none, a fool in all." 

But if this egregious man of fashion borrowed the wordiness 
of Italian compliment, or the formality of the Spanish courtesy, 
he had been also taught the sonnet and the stanza, and those 
musical studies which now entered into the system of educa- 
tion, and probably gave delicacy to our emotions, and euphony 

VOL. u. 2 
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to our language. The first attempts in the refinements of 
manners are unayoidablj vitiated hy too dose a copy ; and it 
is long before that becomes gFacefol which began in afiecta- 
tion. When the people experienced a ceaseless irritability, a 
marvelling coriositj to learn foreign adventures and to inspect 
strange objects, and ** laid oat ten doits to see a dead Indian," 
these were the nascent propensities which made Europe for 
them a common country, and indicated that insular genius 
which at a distant day was to add new dominions to the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

This public (pinion which this sovereign was creating she 
watched with solidtode, not only at home, but even abroad. 
No book was put forth against her government, but we find 
her ministers selecting immediately the most learned heads or 
tbe most able writ^^ to furnish the replies.* Burghley, we 
are told, had his emissaries to inf(»*m him of the ballads sung 
in the streets; and a curious anecdote at the close of the reign 
d Elizabeth informs us how anxiously she pondered on the 
manifestations of her people's feelings. The party of Lord 
Essex, on the afternoon before their insurrection, ordered the 
l^y of the tragical abdication of Richard the Second. It if) 
one of the charges in their trial ; and we learn, from a more 
secret quarter than the public trial, that the queen deeply felt 
the acting of this play at that moment as the watchword 
of the rebeld, expressive of their designs. The queen's fears 

* When Osorio pabluhed in Latin a bitter attack on Elizabeth and the 
English Church, Cecil employed Walter Haddon to answer it in Latin ; and 
January, 1663, sent Haddon*8 book in a despatch to France, to our ambas- 
sador there, that it might be published where Osorio's had first come out. 
Lord Burghley sent the book of the Jesuit Sanders, whom Fuller calls 
Slanders, " De Visibili Monarchia," to the Archbishop of Canterbury to get 
answered. The archbishop, having found the right man, writes to Lord 
Burghley, that ** he has hooested him with a room in the Arches,*' until he 
had completed the work. A libellous tract, entitled " A Discovery of 
Treason,** in 1578, reflecting severely on Elizabeth's ministers, was imme- 
diately answered by a royal proclamation; and so was the libel on Leicester 
by the Jesuit Parsons, and many others. 
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tnnsformed her into Eiciiard the Second ; and a sin^e step 
seemed to divide her throne from her grave. The recoUection 
of this circumstance long haunted her spirits ; for, a year and 
a half afterwards, in a literary conversation widi the antiquary 
Landmrde, the subject of a portrait <^ Richard the Second 
occurring, the queen exclaimed, '^ I am Richard the Second, 
know je not that ? ** The antiquary, at once wary and in- 
genuous, replied, well knowing that the virgin queen would 
shrink were her well-beloved Essex to be cast among ordinary 
rebels, ** Such a wicked imagination was attempted by a most 
tmkind gentleman, the most adorned creature that ever your 
mi^esty made." The queen replied, " He that will forget 
God will also forget his benefactors." So long aflerwards 
was the royal Elizabeth still brooding over the gloomy recol- 
lection. 

In the art of government, a new principle seemed to have 
arisen, — that of adopting and guiding public opinion, which, 
in the mutations of civil and political society, had emerged as 
from a chaos. A vacillating and impetuous monarch could 
not dare it : it was the work of a thoughtful sovereign, whose 
sex inspired a reign of love. Elizabeth not only lived in the 
hearts of her people, but survived in their memories : when 
she was no more, her birthday was long observed as a festival 
day ; and so prompt was the remembrance of her deeds and 
her words, that, when Charles the First once published his 
royal speech, an insidious patriot sent forth '^ the Speech of 
Queen Elizabeth," which, being innocently printed by the 
king's printer, brought him into trouble. Our philosophic 
politician, Harrington, has a remarkable observation on the 
administration of Elizabeth, which, laying aside his peculiar 
views on monarchy and his theoretical balances in the State, 
we may partly adopt. He says, " If the government of Eliza- 
beth be rightly weighed, it seems rather the exercise of a 
principality in a commonwealth than a sovereign power in 
a monarchy. Certain it is that she ruled wholly with an art 
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she had to high perfection, by humoring and blessing her 
people." 

Did Harrington imagine that political resembles physical 
science? In the revelations of the Vemlamian philosophy, 
it was a favorite axiom with its founder, that we subdue Na- 
ture by yielding to her. 



ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 



Some of the first scholars of our countiy stepped out of the 
circle of their classical studies with the patriotic design of 
inculcating the possibility of creating a literary language. 
This was a generous effort in those who had already secured 
their supremacy by their skill and dexterity in the two lan- 
guages consecrated by scholars. Many of the learned engaged 
in the ambitious reform of our orthography^ then regulated by 
no certain laws ; but, while each indulged in some scheme 
different from his predecessors, the language seemed only to 
be the more disguised amid such difficult improvements and 
fantastic inventions. 

A curious instance of the monstrous anomalies of our ortho- 
graphy in the infancy of our literature, when a spelling-book 
was yet a precious thing which had no existence, appears in 
this letter of the Duchess of Norfolk to Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex: — 

*' My ffcary gode lord — her I sand you in tokyn hoffthe neioeyer 
a gUuse hoff 8dyl ad in SeUfer gyld I pra you tak hit (in) wort 
An hy war hdbd hd showlde be baler I woU hit tear wort a m crone^ 

These lines were written by one of the most accomplished 
ladies of the sixteenth century, <^ the friend of scholars and 
the patron of literature." Dr. Nott, who has supplied this 
literary curiosity, has modernized the passage word by word ; 
and, though the idiom of the times is preserved, it no longer 
wears any appearance of vulgarity or of illiteracy. 

•• My very good lord, — Here I send you, in token of the New 
Year, a glass of setyll set in silver gilt : I pray you take it (in) 
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wcTth. An I were able, k ihould be better. Iwoold it 
worth a thomtind 



The domestic cori c g p ondence, as appemrs in letters of the 
times, seems to indicate that the writen imagined, that, bj 
oooferring larger dimenaoos on their words br the doplieation 
of redondant oonsonantSy thej were augmenting the force, even 
of a moDoevUable ! * 

m 

In snch disorder laj oar orthographr, that writen, how- 
erer peculiar in their mode of spelling, did not ercn write the 
same words unifomil j. EKxabeth herself wrole ooe wotdy 
which assuredly she had constantlT in her mmd, seTen differ- 
ent ways ; for thus has this queen written the word awut ifn. 
The ro jal mistress of eight languages seemed at a kes whi^ 
to choose for her oonmiand. The orthogn4>h j of others emi- 
nent for their learning was as remarkable, and som etim es 
more eruditely whimsical, either in the attempt to retrace the 
etymology, (h* to modify exotic words to a natire or^in ; or, 
finally, to suit the popular pronunciation. What system or 
method could be hoped for at a time when there prevailed a 
strange discrepancy in the very names of persons, so variously 
written not only by their friends, but by their owners ? Lord 
Burleigh, when Secretary of State, daily signing despatches 
with the favorite LticetUr^ yet spelt his name Lecester ; and 
Leicester himself has subscribed his own name eig^t difier- 
ent ways.t 

At that period, down to a much later, every one seems to 

have been at a loss to write their own names. The name of 

VxUert is spelt fourteen diflferent ways in the deeds of that 

fiunily. The simple dissyllabic but illustrious name of Percy, 

• Soe **tbe PastOD Letters," edited by Sir Jons Fesoi; and LoDcs't 
anthentic and valoable Collection. 

t George Chnlmers's "Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare 
Papers,*^ 94. — See on this subject in **' Cariosities of Uteimtnre,^ art. 
** Orthography of Proper Karnes.*' [Also a note on the orthography of 
Shakspeare*8 name, in an essay on that ooet, in a future page of the present 
volume ] 
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p bubop found in family documenU, Ihey lud coutrtred to 
n fifteen different waya, 
^ This ussettlcd state of our artkography, and, what it oAen 
wnded on, our orthoepy, was an inconvenience detei^ted rven 
rery early period. The learned Sir Johis Cheke, the 
it arromfilitihpd Greek scliolar of the age, deg<«Ddi:d from 
cting the Greek pronuni^iation to invent a system of 
English orthograpliy. Cheke was no fannal pedimt: with an 
enlarged notion of the vernacular lau^mge, he aimed to 
reetore the Engliab of his day to what then he deemed to be 
liita purity. He would allow of no words but such as were 
me £n<;Ii3h, or of Saxon original ; admitting of no adoption 
f any foreign word into the English litngiia^, which at tlna 
irly period our scholar deemed sufficiently eopioun. He «b- 
J to the English translation of the Bible, for ilB tnlroduc- 
y foreign words ; and, to prove them unneeessnry, 
! retranslated the Gospel of St. Matthew, written on his 
own system of a new orthogriLpliy. tlis enr was nice, and his 
Attic taste had the singular merit of giving concision to the 
perplexed periixis of our early style. But hia onhography 
delerred the eyes of his readers : however tite leanied Cheke 
waa right in his abstract principle, it operated wpting when 
pat in practice ; for every newly-spelt word seemed to require 
> peculiar Tocabulary. 

When Secretaries of State were ali>o men of literature, 
e learned Sir Thomas Smith, under Elizabeth, composed 
I treatise on " the English Commonwealth," both in Latin 
1 English, — the worthy companion of the great work of 
Not deterred by Ihe fate of hiH friend, the learned 
jbeke, he projected even a bolder system, — lo correct the 
lilting of English words. He designed lo relieve ihu ear from 
t clash of sugiemumerary consonants, and to liquefy by a 
Towelly cwiflnence. But though the scholar exfMwed the 
kbsurdity of the general practice, where in certain wonls 
ihe redundant letters become mutes, or do not comprehend 
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the Bounds which are expressed, while in other words we 
have no letters which can express the sounds bj which 
they are spoken, he had only ascertained the disease; for 
he was not equally fortunate in the prevention. An enlarge- 
ment of the alphabet, ten voweb instead of five, and a Ald- 
tastical mixture of the Roman, the Greek, and the Saxon 
characters, required an Englishman to be a very learned 
man to read and write his maternal language. This project 
was only substituting for one difficulty another more strange. 
Were we to course the wide fields which these early " rack- 
ers of orthography " have run over, we should start, at every 
turn, some strange ^ winged words ; ** but they would be fiin- 
tastic monsters, neither birds with wings, nor hares with feet. 
Shakspeare sarcastically describes this numerous race : ^ Now 
he is turned orthographer, his words are a very fantastical 
banquet ; just so many strange dishes." Some may amuse. 
One affords a quaint definition of the combination of orthoepy 
with orthography ; for he would teach " how to write or paint 
the image of man's voice like to the life or nature." * The most 
popular amender of our defective orthography was probably 
BuLLOKAR ; for his work at least was republished. He pro- 
posed a bold confusion, — to fix the fugitive sounds by recasting 
^e whole alphabet, and enlarging its number from twenty-four 
to more letters, giving two sounds to one letter, to some three : 
at present no mark or diff*erence shows how the sounded letters 
should be sounded, while our speech (or orthography) so 
widely differed ; but the fault, says old Bullokar, is in the ptc- 
ture, that is, the letters, not the speech. His scheme would 
have turned the language into a sort of music-book, where the 
notes would have taught the tones.t I extract from his 

• ** An Orthognphie, compoMd by J (ohn) H (art), Chester Herald/* 
1669. A book of extreme raritr. A copy at Honie Tooke's sale was sold 
for £6. 6«. It is in the British Museum. 

t ** Biillokar*8 Booke at large for the Amendment of Orthog^f^e for 
English Speech/* &c., &c., 1580, 4to; republished in 1686. 
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address to his ooantrj a curious passage. ^ In true orthogra- 
phie, both the eyey the vaice^ and the eare must consent per- 
fectly, without anj let, doubt, or maze. Which want of concord 
in the eye, voice, and ear, I did perceive, almost thirtie yeares 
past, by the very voice of children, who, guided by the eye 
with the letter, and giving voice according to the name there- 
of, as they were taught to name letters, yielded the eare of 
the hearer a degree contrary sound to the word looked for : 
hereby grewe quarrels in the teacher, and lothson^ness in the 
learner, and great payne to both ; and the conclusion was, that 
both teacher and learner must go by rote, or no rule could 
be followed, when, of 37 parts, 31 kept no square, nor true 
joint." 

All these reformers, with many subsequent ones, only con- 
tinued to disclose the uneasy state of the minds of the learned 
in respect to our inveterate orthography ; so difficult was it, 
and so long did it take to teach the nation how to spell, — an 
art in which we have never perfectly succeeded. Even the 
learned Mulcaster, in his zealous labor to *^ the right writing 
of the English tongue," failed, though his principle seems one 
of the most obvious in simplicity. This scholar, a master of 
St. PauFs School, freed from collegiate prejudices, maintained 
that '^ words should be written as they were spoken." But 
where were we to seek for the standard of our orthoepy ? 
Who was to furnish the model of our speech, in a land where 
the pronunciation varied from the court, the capital, or the 
county, and as mutable from age to age ? The same effort 
was made among our neighbors. In 1570, the learned Jou- 
bert attempted to introduce a new orthography, without, how- 
ever, the aid of strange characters. His rule was only to give 
those letters which yield the proper pronunciation : thus he 
wrote ceuvres, uvres ; frangaisey fransaise ; temps, tems. 

Among the early reformers of our vernacular idiom, the 
name of Richard Mulcaster has hardly reached posterity. 
Our philologer has dignified a small volume, ostensibly com- 
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poeed for *^ the training of diildren,'' * b^ the devated 
he opened of £Eu>di8tant times firom his own of our yenacolar 
fiteratnre ; and he had the ^orj of baying made thia noble 
disooveiy when our literature was yet in its infiemcj. 

This learned master of SC Paul's Sdiool develops the 
historical pr ogre ss of hmgnage, on the great philosophical 
principle that no impediment existed to prevent the modeni 
from rivalling the more perfeet ancient languages. In opposi- 
tion to the raanj, who contended that no subject can be phflo- 
sophically treated in the maternal English, he maintained diaft 
no one language, naturally, is more refined than another, b«l 
i» made so by the industry of ^ eloquent speech " in the wri- 
ters themselves, and by the excellence of the matter : a native 
seal becomes more genial in emulating a foreign. I preserve 
the pleasing illustration of his argument in the purity at his 
own prose, and because he was the prophet of our literature. 

^The people of Athens thus beautified their speech and 
enriched their tongue with all kinds of knowledge, both bred 
within Greece and borrowed firom without The people of 
Rome, having plotted [planned} their government much like 
the Athenians, became enamoured of their eloquence, and 
translated their learning wherewith they were in love. The 
Roman authority first planted the Latin among us here by 
fi>roe of their eonquest : the use thereof for matters of learn- 
ing doth cause it continue, though the conquest be ex^nred. 
And thereibre the learned tongues, so termed of their store, 
may thank their own people both for their fining [refinement] 
at home and their favor abroad. But did not these tongues 
use even the same means to brave [adorn] themselves, ere 
they proved so beautiful? 

^ There be two special considerations which keep the Latin 
and other learned tongues, though chiefly the Latin, in great 
countenance among us : ihe one is the knowledge which is 

* ^ The first part of the Elementarie, which entreateth chieflie of the 
rigki writing of our EngU$h Ton^,** 1582, 12mo. 
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i*t«red in themi the other is the conference irhicb the 
■m<d of Europe do eoinmoDly use by them, both in speak- 
awl writing. Wb seek iLem for profit, and keep them 
Iliflt conference : hut whaleTer else may be done ia 
tongue, either to serve private uee or tbe beaotifying our 
lb, I do not see but it may well be admitted, ci-cti Oiouijh 
tht end it diipfaeed th« Latin, an llie Latin did Mbera, and 
fiimiBbed itself by the Latio learning. For ia it not indeed 
a marvellous bondage to become §erTants to one tongue, lor 
learning: wke, the moat of ow time, with loss of moat lime, 
ve may have the very same treasure in our own 
ith the gain of mo^t time? — our own boaring the 
^ul title of our liberty and freedom, tbe Latin tongue 
remembering ua of our Ibraldom. I honor tbe Latin ; but I 
worship llie English. I wish all were in oure which they 
Iiad from others ; and, by their own precedent, do let ua 
understand how boldly we may venture, not withstanding the 
opinion of some of our people, ua desire rather to please 
themselves with a foreign tongue wherewitli they are ac- 
quainted, than to profit their country in her natural language, 
where their acquaintance should be. The tongues which we 
itiidy were not the first getters, though by learned travel 
[labor] Ihey prove good keepers j but they are ready !o 
return and diecharge their trust when it shall be demanded, 
in aucli a sort, as it was committed for term of years, and not 
inheritance," 

But it is objected," our learned Mulca.sler proceeds, with 
engaging aini])licity, tliat " tbe English tongue is of small 
I, stretching no further than this island of oura ; nay, 
there over alL "^Vhat tbo' [then]? It reigneth fJMro, 
igh il go not beyond sea. And be i)ot Kuglish folk finish 
;d] aa well as the foreign, I piay you ? And why not 
tongue ibr H{>caking, and oor pen for writing, aa well as 
bodies for apjuUT'l, and our tastes for <liet? But you say 
have no cunning [knowledge] proper to our soil to 
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caose foreigners to study it, as a treasure of such store. 
What tho' [then] ? Whj raise not the English wits, if thej 
will bend their wills either, for matter or for method, in their 
own tongue, to be m time as well sought to bt for- 
eign STUDENTS FOR INCREASE OF THEIR KNOWLEDGE, AS 
OUR SOIL IS SOUGHT TO AT THIS TIME BT FOREIGN MER- 
CHANTS FOR INCREASE OF THEIR WEALTH?"* 

We, who have lived to verify the prediction, should not 
less esteem the prophet: the pedagogue, Mulcaster, is a 
philosopher addressing men, — a genius who awakens a natifm. 
Wa indeed was that ^' prophetic eje," which, amid the rude- 
ness of its own dajs, in its dear vision contemplated on the 
futurity of the Ei^lish language ; and the day has arrived, 
when ^ %n the end it displaced the Latin^ and '* foreign stu- 
dents " learn our language ^ for increase of their 

KNOWLEDGE." 

The design of Mulcaster to regulate orthography by or- 
thoepy was revived so late as in 1701, in a curious work, 
under the title of " Practical Phonography," by John Jones, 
M.D. He proposed to write words as they are "' fashionably " 
sounded. He notices ^the constant complaints which were 
then rife in consequence of an unsettled orthography." He 
proclaims war against ^ the visible letters," which, not sound- 
ed, occasion a &ulty pronunciation. I suspect we had not 
any spelling-books in 1701. I have seen Dyche's of 1710; 
but I do not recollect whether this was the first edition : this 
sage of practical orthography was compelled to submit to 
custom, and taught his scholars to read by the ear, and not by 
the eye. "' Tet custom," he adds, '* is not the truest way of 
speaking and writing, from not regarding the originals whence 
words are derived: hence abundance of errors have crept 

* In this copiouB extract from Molcaster's little volume, we have a 
■pedmen of the imadalterated simplicity of the English language. I have 
only modernized the orthography for the convenience of the reader; bat I 
have not altered a aingle word. 
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both into the pronanciation and writing, and English is grown 
a medlej in both these respects." Such was the lamentation 
of an honest pedagogue in 1710. 

The " Phonography " of Dr. Jones was probably well re- 
ceived; for three years after, in 1704, he returned to his 
"spelling," which, he observed, "however mean, concerned 
the benefit of millions of persons." He had a notion to " in- 
vent a universal language to excel all others, if he thought 
that people would be induced to use it."* 

Even the learned of our own times have indulged some of 
these philological reveries. One would hardly have suspected 
that Dr. Franklin, whose genius was so wholly practical, 
contemplated to revolutionize the English alphabet: words 
were to be spelt by the sounds of their letters, which were 
to be regulated by six new characters, and certain changes in 
the vowels. He seems to have revived old Bullokar. Pin- 
KERTON has left us a ludicrous scheme of what he calls *' an 
improved language." Our vowel terminations amount but to 
one-fourth of the language: all substantives closing in hard 
consonants were to have a final vowel, and the consonant was 

* The second work of our phonogrmpher is entitled ** the New Art of 
Spelling, designed chiefly for Persons of Maturity; teaching them to Spell 
and Write Words by the Sound thereof, and to Sound and Read Words by 
the Sight thereof, — rightly, neatly, and fashionably, &c.," by J. Jones, 
M.D., 1704. 

I give a specimen of his words as they are written and as they are pro- 
nounced : — 
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OUSTOXAHT AHD FABHIOHABLT. 


Mayor 


Mair 


Worcester 


Wooster 


DIctloiiAxy 


ntxnary 


Bought 


Bant. 



** All words," he observes, " were originally written as sounded, and all 
which have since altered their sounds did it for ease and pleasure's sake 

fifom^ 

the harder to the easier \ 

the banher to the pleasanter > sound.'' 

the kmger to the shorter ) 
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to be omitted after the TOweL We were to acquire the Itafiaa 
euphon J by this presumed melodj for our harsh terminationa^ 
In this disfigurement of the language, a quack would be a 
^fuaco, and that would be tka. Plurals were to terminate in 
a ; pern would be pevM ; papers, papera. He has yeiy inno- 
cently printed the entire ' Vision <^ Mirza," finom the ^ Speo- 
tator/' on his own system: the ludicrous jargon at once 
annihilates itself. Not many years ago, Jajces Elphikstone, 
a scholar, and a very injudicious one, performed an extraor- 
dinary expmment He Tentured to publish some volumes 
of a literary correspondence, on the plan of writing the words 
as they are pronounced. But this editor, being a Scotdunai^ 
had two sorts of Scotticisms to encounter, — in idiom and in 
sound. Notwithstanding the agreeable subjects of a literary 
correspondence, it is not probable that any one ever conquered 
a single perusal of pages, which tortured the eye, if they did 
not the understanding. 

We may smile at these repeated attempts of the learned 
English, in their inventions of alphabets^ to establish the 
correspondence of pronunciation with orthography, and at 
their vowelly conceits to melodize our orthoepy. All these, 
however, demonstrate that our language has never been writ- 
ten as it ought to have been. All our writers have experi- 
enced this inconvenience. Considerable changes in spelling 
were introduced at various periods, by way of experiment: 
this liberty was used by the Elizabethan writers for an im- 
provement on the orthography of Grower and Chaucer. Since 
the days of Anne, we have further deviated ; yet, after all our 
efibrts, we are constrained to read words not as they are writ- 
ten, and to write different words with the same letters, which 
leaves them ambiguous. And, now, no reform shall ever 
happen, short of one by '^ the onmipotence of Parliament," 
which, the great luminary of law is pleased to affirm, *< can do 
any thing except making a man a woman." Customary errors 
are more tolerable than the perplexing innovations of the 
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eree ingenuity." The eye, bewildered in su<Ji un- 
toaik pngee as are here recorded, fijuad Uio most otpriciouB 
ortLograpby in popular use always less perplexing than the 
altentpi to writ« words ac«irding to llieir proimuciation, which 
^Wcfy one rcgulaled by the sounds (iuniliar to bis own ear, 
d QBually to his own eounly. £vea the dismemberment of 
t, omitting or chaitgiiig letters, distracts attention ; f And 
modem readers have ottcn been deterred from the study of 
our early writers by their unsettled orthografJiy. Our later 
literary aiiliquaries have, Ihcrefore, with equ^ t4L6te and 

►ABgaeity, moderniEed llieir text, by printiug the words as the 
HrriMra, were ihey now living, would have transcribed them, 
k Such have been the impracticable efforts to paint the voice 
to tlie eye, or to chain by syllables airy sounds. The imper- 
fections tbr which such reforms were designed in great part 
still perplex us. Our written language still reraaitis t« the 
^ vUer tuniusion of the eye and the ear of the baffled foreigner, 
^■Mvko often discovers that what ia written is nut spoken, and 
^Hbliat is spoken is not written. The orthography of some 

^H> Tl 
B>7< 



Johnaon's Dicdaiuu?, corioiulj j|lu*tnt«4 






■ The Gnuamu prefixed ti 

and reKarrhia of nii>dern cditora, will furniib ipecimeBa of 
ijr of Ihree »l>iwlive altempta. 

t tniin we be^n lo drop the letter k in sodb words ■> pAyfir, mutii;, 
pHbUr, a literaiy sntiqiui?, trtia wrote atwut ITSO, obaarved on this new 
Ikihion, that. " hrtj' yean ago, no tuhoollHij had dared to have done thia 
with imponitr," Tbe« words lo irfder Englah lj«d sven another aupBrfln- 
tpelt /alynejx, mtuickt, jmbUcti- The modenl modo, 
ithttanding Iti pnTaleoca, raiut Iw conaidered anomslooa; Tor other 
endnig with the Mnwmanto dk have not been itaom of tbaii Gju] JL 
do Dol write aUae, raiUM, Mtc, nor tmlloc, nor due, nor good hie. 
The appearance or woriU deprived of their final letter, though identkally 
the fame in point or lonnd, produce* a painnil effect on the reader. Pe(i:ge 
(bmifheji a ludiumns iniiUnGe. It conaiala of moQoeyllihleB, in which the 
He, when Jac 
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words leads to their fidse pronunciatiQn. Hence <»igiiiated 
that peculiar in^ntion of our own, that odd-lookii^ monsler 
in philology, ^ a pronouncing dictionarj,** which offends our 
eyes by this unhappy attempt to write down sounds. They 
whose eyes have run over Sheridan, Walker, and other 
orthoepists, must often have smiled at their arbitrary dis- 
figurements of the English language. These ludicrous attempts 
are, after aU, inefficient ; while they compel us to recoUect, if 
the thing indeed be possible, a polysyllabic combinatioD as 
bart)arous as the language of the Cherokees.* 

We may sympathize with the disconcerted foreigner who is 
a learner of the English language. All words ending in n^ 
must confound him : for instance, though^ through, and enough^ 
alike written, are each differently pronounced ; and, should he 
give us Ixmgh rightly, he may be forgiven should he blunder 
at cough : if he escape in safety from thoughy the same wind 
will blow him out of thougJu, What can the foreigner hope 
when he discovers that good judges of their language pro- 
nounce words differently? A mere English scholar who 
holds little intercourse with society, however familiar in his 
doeet be his acquaintance with the words, and even their 
derivations, might fail in a material point, when using them 
in conversation or in a public speech. A list of names of 
places and of persons might be given, in which not a single 
syllable is pronounced of those that stand written. 

That a language should be written as it is spoken we see 
has been considered desirable by the most intelligent scholars. 
Some have laudably persevered in writing the past tense redf 
as a distinction from the present react, and anciently I have 
found it printed redde. Lord Byron has even retained the 

* A most seriooB attempt was made a few jean ago to establish English 
spelling by sound. A journal called the Fonetic Nuz {gie^ to give the idea 
of the pronunciation of the word Ntwt) was published, and Goldsmith's 
**yicar of Wakefield" printed with a type expressly cast for the novel 
fbrms. The ruin of the projector closed the experiment. — £d. 
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ancient mode in bis Diaiy. By not distinguishing the tenses, 
an aadible reader has often unwarilj confused the times. G 
before t, ungrammatical orthoepists declare, is sounded hard ; 
but so numerous are the exceptions, that the exceptions might 
equally be adopted for the rule. It is true that the pedantry 
of scholarship has put its sovereign veto against the practice of 
writing words as thej are spoken, even could the orthoepy 
eyer have been settled by an unquestioned standard. When 
it was proposed to omit the mute h in douht and deli, it was 
objected, that, by this castration of a superfluous letter in the 
pronunciation, we should lose sight of their Latin originaL 
The same circumstance occurred in the reform of the French 
orthography: it was objected to the innovators, that when 
they wrote tem»y rejecting the p in tempsy they wholly lost 
sight of the Latin original, tempus. Milton seems to have 
laid down certain principles of orthography, anxiously ob- 
served in his own editions printed when the poet was blind. 
An orthography which would be more natural to an unlearned 
reader is rejected by the etymologist, whose pride and pomp 
exult in tracing the legitimacy of words to their primitives, 
and delight to write them as near as may be according to the 
analc^ of languages. 
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THE ANCIENT METRES IN MODERN VERSE. 



A STBONO predilection to reprodnoe the andent metres in 
their yemacular poetry was prevalent among the sdiolars of 
Eoropie ; but, what is not less remarkable, the attempt everT* 
where terminated in the same utter rejection by the popular 
ear. What occasioned this general propensity of the leamed, 
and tins general antipathy in the unlearned? 

These repeated attempts to restore the metrical syiBtem eC 
the Greeks and the Romans would not only afibrd a classical 
ear, long exercised in the nice artifices of the ancient ptosody, 
—a gratification entirely denied to the umnitiated; but, ai 
bottom, there was a deeper design, — that of elevating im 
art which the scholar held to be degraded by the natit^ b«t 
unlettered versifiers ; and, as one of them honestly confessed, 
the true intent was to render the poetic art more difficult and 
less common. Had this metrical system been adopted, it 
would have established a privileged dass. The thing was 
practicable; and, even in our own days, iambics and spon 
dees, dactyls and tribrachs, charm a few classical ears by their 
torturous arrangement of words without rhythm and cadence.* 
Fortnnatdy for all vernacular poetry, it was attempted too 

* For a remarkable effbdon of thin ancient idolatiy and daasical raper- 
•tition, Me ** Quarterly Reyiew," Aagtut, 1884. 

The ancient poetry of the Greeks was composed for recitation. The peo- 
ple never read; for they had no books: they listened to their rhapeodists; 
and their practised ear coold decide on the artificial construction of verses 
TCgnlaliBd bj fmmtUy, and not bj the latent delicacy and numerosity of 
which modem veniiication lb fosceptible. 
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late among the people of modem Europe ever to be substi- 
tuted for their native melodj, their rhythm, the variety of 
their cadences, or the consonance of rhyme. 

With us the design of appropriating the ancient metres to 
our native verse was unquestionably borrowed from Italy, so 
long the model of our fashions and our literature. There it 
had early begun, but was neither admired nor imitated.* 
The neaiiy forgotten £uitasy was again taken up by Claudio 
Tolommei, an eminent scholar, who composed an Italian poem 
with the Roman metres. More fortunate and profound than 
his neglected predecessors, Tolommei, in 1539, published his 
*• Veni e RegoU deUa Poesia Nuova," — the very term after- 
wards adopted by the English critics,-— and promised here- 
after to establish their propriety on principles deduced firom 
philosophy and music But, before this code of ^ new poetry" 
appeared, the practice had prevailed; for Tolommei illustrates 
*^ the rules " not only by his own verses, but by those of other 
writers, already seduced by this obsolete novelty. But what 
followed ? Poets who hitherto had delighted by their euphony 
and their rhyme were now ridiculed for the dissonance which 
they had so laboriously struck out A litenuy war ensued ! 
The diampions for ^the new poetry" were remarkable &r 
their stoical indifference amid the loud ouleries which they 
had raised: something of contempt entered into their bravery, 
and it was some time before Uiese obdurate poets capitulated. 

In France, ibe same attempt encountered the same fiite. 
A few scholars, Jodelle, Passerat, and others, had tbe intre- 
pidity to versify in French with the ancient metres; and, 
what is perhaps not generally known, later, D 'Urffi, Blaise 
de Vigneres, and others, adopted blank verse ; for Balzac con- 
gratulates C3iapelain in 1639 that ^ Les vers sans rime sont 
morts pour jamais." French poetry, which at that period 
could hardly sustain itself with rhjrme, denuded of this slight 

• QoAdiio, "StoriA e lAggiooo d'ogni Poena,** L 606. 
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dress, must have betrayed the squalidness of bare poTert j. 
The ^ new poetry ** in France, however, seems to haye per- 
plexed a learned critic ; for with the learned his prejudices 
leaned in !ts &vor, but as a faithful historian the truth flashed 
on his eyes. The French antiquary, Pasquier, stood in this 
awkward position, and on this subject has delivered his opin- 
ions with great curiosity and honest naivet^ : ^ Since only 
these two nations, the Greeks and the Romans, have given 
currency to these measures without rhymes, and that on the 
contrary there is no nation in this universe which poetizes, 
who do not in their vulgar tongue use rhjrmes, which sounds 
have naturally insinuated themselves into the ear of every 
people for more than seven or eight centuries, even in Italy 
itself^ I can readily believe that the ear is more delighted by 
our mode of poetry than vnith that of the Greeks and the 
Romans."* 

The candor of the avowal exceeds the philosophy. Our 
venerable antiquary had greater reason in what he said than 
he was himself aware of; for rhyme was of a &r more ancient 
date than his eight centuries. 

It was in the Elizabethan period of our literature, that, in 
the wantonness of learned curiosity, our critics attempted 
these experiments on our prosody ; and, on the pretence of 
" reformed verse," were for revolutionizing the whole of our 
metrical systeoL 

The musical impression made by a period consisting of 
long and short syllables arranged in a certain order is what 
the Greeks called rhythmus ; the Latins, numenu ; and we, 
mdady^ or measure. But in our verse, simply governed by 
accent, and whose rhythm wholly depends on the poet's ear, 
those durations of time, or sounds, like notes in music, slow or 
quick, long or short, which form the quantities or the time of 
the measured feet of the andents, were' no longer perceptible 

• Pasquier, '* Lea Becherches de k France," p. 624, ib. 1688. 
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as in the inflectioii, the inversion^ and the polysyllabic variety, 
of the voluble languages of Greece and Rome. The artificial 
movements in the hexameter were inflicting, on the ear of the 
uninitiated, verse without melody ; and, denuded of rhjrme, 
seemed only a dislocated prose, in violation of the genius of 
the native idiom. 

Several of our scholars, invested by classical authority, and 
carrying their fasces wreathed with roses, unhappily influ- 
enced several of our poets, among whom were Sidney and 
Spenser, in their youth subservient to the taste of their learned 
fiiend Grabriel Harvey, to submit their vernacular verse to 
the torturous Roman yoke. Had this project of versification 
become popular, it would necessarily have ended in a species 
of poetry, not referring so much to the natural ear affected 
by the melody of emotion, as to a mechanical and severe 
scansion. To this, Milton seems to allude in a sonnet to 
Lawes, the musician: — 

'* Hairy, whose tnnefiil and well-measured song 
Fint taught oar English music how to span 
Words with Just note and aceefU, not to scan 
With Midas' ears^ commiUvng ihort and Jong,** 

The poet of all youthful poets had a narrow escape fix)m 
<^dark forgetfulness," when, from the uncouth Latin hexa- 
meters, his '^ Fairy Queen" took refuge in the melodious stanza 
of modem Italy. Stanthurst has lefl a memorable woful 
version of Virgil, and the pedantic Gabriel Haryet had 
espoused this Latin intruder among the English muses. The 
majestic march of the Latin resounding lines, disguised in the 
miserable English hexameters, quailed under the lash of the 
satirical Tom Nash, who scourged with searching humor. 
^The hexameter verse I grant to be a gentleman of an 
ancient house (so is many an English beggar) ; yet this clime 
of ours he cannot thrive in : our speech is too craggy for him 
to set his plough in; he goes twitching and hopping in our 
language like a man running upon quagmires, up the hill in 
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one syllable, and down the dale in another, retaimng no part 
of that stately smooth gait which he vaontB himself with 
among the Greeks and Latins." 

A treatise on " the New Poetry," or "the Reformed Verse," 
for it assumed this distinction, was expressly composed by 
William Webbe, recommendatory of this <* reformation of 
oar English Terse."* Some years after, Dr. Thomas Cam- 
pion, accomplished in music and verse, a composer of ain, 
and a poet of graceful fency in masks, fluent and airy in his 
rhymes, seating himself in the critic's chair, renewed the exotic 
system. Notwithstanding his own felicity in the lighter mea- 
sures of English verse, he denounces ** the vulgar and inarti- 
ficial custom of RDCiNG, whlch hath, I know, deterred many 
excellent wits from the exercise of English poetry." f He 
calls it ** the childish titillation of rime." 

We may regret that Dr. Campion, who composed in Latin 
verse, held his English in little esteem, since he scattered 
them whenever he was called on, and not always even printed 
them. The physician, for such was Campion, held too cheap 
his honors as a poet and a musician : however, he was known 
in his days as ^ Sweet Master Campion," and his title 
would not be disputed in ours. In his dismissing his critical 
^Observations," he has prefixed a poem in what he calls 
*< licentiate lambicks," which is our blank verse : it » a hu- 
morous address of an author to his little book, consisting only 

of nearly five leaves : — 

^* Alas, poor book ! I rae 
Thy ruh selfe-love: go, spread thj paperj wings; 
Thy lightness cannot helpe or hurt my iame.** 

* " A Discourse of English Poetzie, together with the Author's Jadg^ 
ment touching the Befonnation of our English Yerse," by WiLUAit Wsbbb, 
graduate, 1586, 4to. 

t ** Ohservmtions on the Art of English Poesie, by Thomas Gampiok; 
wherein is demonstratively prored, and by example confirmed, that the 
English tongue will receive eight several kinds of numbers proper to itself, 
which are all in this book set forth, and were never before this time by any 
man attempted," 160S. 
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The poet Daniel replied by hb ^ Defence of Rime ; " an 
elaborate and elegant piece of criticism, to which no reply 
was sent forth by the anti-rhymers. 

It hafl often been inquired, How came the vemacolar rhyme 
to be wholly substituted for the classical metres, since the 
invaders of the Roman Empire everywhere adopted the lan- 
guage of Rome with their own ? for, in the progress of their 
dominion, everywhere th§y found that cultivated language 
established. The victors submitted to the yanquished when 
the contest solely turned on their genius. 

A natural circumstance will explain the occasion of this 
general rejection of the ancient metres. These artaficial 
structures were operations too refined for the barbarian ear. 
Their bards, who probably could not read, had neither ajinlity 
nor inclination tp be initiated into an intricate system of 
metre^ foreign to their ear, their tastes, and their habits, al- 
ready in possession of supremacy in their own poetic arL 
Their modulation gave rhythm to their recitative, and their 
musical consonance in their terminable sounds aided their 
memory : these were all the arts they wanted ; and, for the 
rest, they trusted to their oym spontfmeous emotions. 

Rhyme then triumphed; and the.de^nerate l<atinists them- 
selves, to court the new masters of the world, polluted their 
Latin metres with the rhymes too long errpneou^y degraded 
as mere ^ Gothic barbarisms." Had the practice of the clas- 
sical writers become a custom, we should now he, ^ committing 
long and short ; " and we should have missed the disoovery of 
the new world of poetic melody, of which ^he Qxecians and 
the Latins could nevpr have imagined the epdstenoe. 
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CoHTENDiNO theories long divided the learned world. One 
party asserted that the use of rhyme was introduced by the 
Saracenic conquerors of Spain and of Sicily ; fin* they had as- 
certained that the Arabian poets rhymed : the other, who had 
traced rhyme to a Northern source, among the Scandinavian 
bards, insisted that rhyme had a Gothic origin; and, as 
rhyme was generaUy used among the monks in the ei^th 
century, they imagined, that, in the decline of ancient literature, 
the dexterous monks had borrowed the jin^e for their diurdi 
hymns, to win the ear of their Gothic lords. Both parties alike 
concurred in condemning rhyme as a puerile invention and 
a barbarous ornament, and of a comparatively modem inven- 
tion. 

The opinions of the learned are transmitted, till by length 
of time they are accepted as facts ; and in thb state was 
rhyme considered till our own days. Warton, in the course 
of his researches in the history of our poetry, was struck at 
the inaccuracy of one of these statements ; for he had found 
that rhymed verse, both Latin and vernacular, had been prac- 
tised much earlier than the period usually assigned. But 
Warton, though he thus far corrected the misstatements of 
his predecessors, advanced no further. No one, indeed, as 
yet, had pursued this intricate subject on the most direct prin- 
ciple of investigation : conjecture had freely supplied what 
prevalent opinion had already sanctioned ; and we were long 
familiarized to the opprobrious epithet of ^ Monldsh Rhymes." 
The subject was not only obscure, but apparently trivial ; for 
Warton dismisses an incidental allusion to the origin of 
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rhyme bj an apology for touching on it ^Enough," he 
exclaims in his impatience, ** has been said on a subject of so 
little importance;"* and it is curious to observe, that the 
same vexatious exclamation occurred to a French literary 
antiquary. ^ We must not believe," said Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
'' that we began to rhyme in France about 1250, as Petrarch 
pretends. The romance of Alexander existed before ; and it 
is not probable that the first essay of our versification was a 
great poem. Abelard composed love-songs in the preceding 
century. I believe rhyme was still more ancient ; and it is 
useless to torment ourselves to discover from whom we 
learned to rhyme. As we always had poets in our nation, 
so we have also had rhyme." f Thus two great poetical 
antiquaries in England and France had been baffled in their 
researches, and came to the same mortifying conclusion. 
They were little aware how an inquiry after the origin of 
rhyme could not be decided by chronology. 

The origin of rhyme was an inquiry, which, however un- 
important Warton in his despair might consider it, had, though 
inconclusively treated, often engaged the earnest inquiries of 
the learned in Italy and in Spain, in Grermany and in France. 
It is remarkable that all the parties were equally perplexed 
in their researches, and baffled in their conclusions. Each 
inquirer seemed to trace the use of rhyme by his own people 
to a foreign source ; for with no one it appeared of native 
growth. The Spaniard Juan de la Enzina, one of the fathers 
of the Spanish drama, and who composed an " Art of Poetry " 
(^Arte de Trocar, as they expressively term the art of inven- 
tion), fancied that rhyme had passed over into Spain from Italy ; 
though in the land of redondillas, the guitar seemed attuned 
to the chant of their Moorish masters : but, in Italy, Petrarch, 

* Wartoii*8 ^ Second Di«ieitation on the Introduction of Learning into 
England." 

t Lenglet da Freanoj: Pre&ce to hU edition of the ** Roman de la 
Bote.** 
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at the opening of his epistles, declares that thej had drawn 
their use of rhyme from Sicily ; and the SidHians had settled 
that they had received it from the Proyen9a]s ; while those 
roving children of fancy were confident that they had been 
tanght thdr artless chimes by their former mastersy the 
Arabians! Among the Grermans, it was strennoosly main- 
tained that this modem a4japct to poetry derived its origin 
and use from the Northern scalds. Fanchet, the old Gkuilish 
antiquary, was startled to find that rhyme had been [nnictised 
by the primitive Hebrews ! 

Fauchet, struck by discovering the lyse of rhyme among 
this ancient people, and finding it practised by the monks in 
their masses in the eighth century, suggested for its modem 
prevalence two very dissimilar causes. With an equal devo- 
tional respect for ^ the people of God," and for the monks, 
whom he considered as sacred, he concluded that ^ possiUy 
some pious Christian by the use of rhyme designed to imitate 
the holy people ; " but, at the same time, holding, with the 
learned, rhyme to be a degenerate deviation from the classi- 
cal metres of antiquity, he indinuates, ^ or perchance some vile 
poetaster, to eke out his deficient genius, amused the ear by 
terminating his lines with these ending unisons." He had 
frirther discovered, that the Greek critics had, among the 
figures of their rhetoric, mentioned the homoioteUuton^ or con- 
sonance. The abundance of his knowledge contradicted every 
system which the perplexed literary antiquary could propose ; 
and impatiently he concludes : " Rhyme has come to us from 
some part of the world, or nation, whoever it may be ; for I 
confess I know not where to seek, nor what to ccmclude. It 
was current among the people and the languages which have 
arisen since the ruin of the Roman empire." * 

* Much curiooB outter will be foimd in the rare roliinie of Fandiet^s 
** Recneil de TOrigine de la Langiie et Poesie Fnui9oi8e Ryme et Komans plus, 
lee Noma et Snmnuure dee (Eayres, de cxxriL Pontes Fnn9oiB, riraot 
avant Tan mccc ; " liv. L ch. vii., 1610, 4to. 
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Since the days of andent Fauohet, no subfleqaent investi- 
gaton, even sach greal recent literary historians as Warton, 
Qoadrio, Crescembini and Gray, Tiraboechi, Sinmondi and 
6ingu6n^ have extricated ns by their opposite theories from 
these uncertain opinions. It was reserved for the happy dili« 
gence of the learned Sharon Turner to explore into this abyss 
of darkness.* To defend the antiquity of the rhyming Welsh 
bards, he pursued his researches through all languages, and 
demonstrated its early existence in all. His researches en- 
able us to advance one more step, and to effect an important 
result, which has always baffled the investigators of these 
curious topics. 

Rhyming poems are found not only in the Hebrew, but in 
the Sanscrit, in the Bedas, and in the Chinese poetry,t as 
among the nations of Europe. It was not unknown to the 
Greeks, since they have named it as a rhetorical ornament ; 
and it appears to have been practised by the Romans, 
not always from an accidental occurrence, but of deliberate 
choice. 

To deduce the origin of rhyme from any particular people, 
or to fix it at any stated period, is a theory no longer tenable. 
The custom of rhyming has predominated in China, in Hin- 
dustan, in Ethiopia; it chimes in the Malay and Javanese 
poetry, as it did in ancient Judaea : this consonance trills in 
the simple carol of the African women ; its echoes resounded 
in the halls of the frozen North, in the kiosk of the Per- 
sian, and in the tent of the Arab, from time immemoriaL 
Rhyme must therefore be considered ca universal a$ poetry 
itself. 

Yet rhyme has been contemned as a ^ monkish jingle," or 

* See ** Two Inqoiriet respecting the Early Use of Rhyme/* by Sharon 
Turner, Esq. — ArekaoU>gia^yo\,iuv, The subject Airther enlarged, *'0n 
the Origin and Progress of Rhyme in the Middle Ages.'* — Hitt, of England^ 
hr. 886. 

t The second book the Chinese children read is a collection conveyed in 
rkpumg Jmes. — DavU on the CMneie, 
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a " Gothic barbarism ; ** bat we see it was not peculiar to the 
monks nor the Goths, since it was prevalent in the vernacular 
poetrj of all other nations save the two ancient ones of Grreece 
and Rome. Delighting the ear of the man as it did that of 
the chUd, and equally attractive in the most polished as in the 
rudest state of society, rhyme could not have obtained this 
universality had not this concord of returning sounds a foun- 
dation in the human organization influencing the mind. We 
might as well inquire the origin of dancing as that of rhyming : 
the rudest society as well as the most polished practised these 
arts at every era. And thus it has happened, as we have 
seen, that the origin of rhyme was everywhere sought for, 
and everywhere found. 
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If our poets in rhyme dared to disclose one of the grand 
mysteries of their art, they would confess, that to find rhymes 
for their Imes is a difficulty, which, however overcome, after 
all has hotched many a fine verse : the second line has oflcn 
altered the original conception of the preceding one. The 
finest poems in the language, if critically examined, would 
show abundant evidence of this difficulty not overcame. This 
difficulty seems to have occurred to our earliest critics ; for 
Gascoigne, in his ^' Certain Notes of Instruction concerning 
the making Verse or Rhyme in English," — and Webbe, in 
his ^ Discourse," repeats the precept, — would initiate the 
young poet in the art of rhyme-finding : the simplicity of the 
critic equals the depth of his artifice. 

" When you have one verse well settled and decently ordered^ 
which you may dispose at your pleasure to end it with what 
word you will, then, whatsoever the word is, you may speedily 
run over the other words which are answerable thereunto 
(for more readiness through all the letters alphabetically),* 
whereof you may choose that which will best fit the sense 
of your matter in that place ; as, for example, if your last 
word end in book, you may straightway in your mind run 
them over thus, — book, cook, crook, hook, look, nook, pook, 
&C., &C. Now, it is twenty to one but always one of these 
shall jump tinth your former word and matter in good 



mnu" 



* Hera is the first idea of " A Dictionaiy of Bhymes," which has inspired 
10 many unhappy bards. 
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The poet in rhyme has therefore in his favor ** twentj to 
one " of a chance that his second line may '^ jump " with his 
former one. We were not aware that the odds were so &Tar> 
able, even when we look over the finished poetry of Pope, 
who has written so much ; or of Gray, who has written so litde. 
Boileau tells us he always chose a rhyme for his second Une 
before he wrote out his first, that by this means he might 
secure the integrity of the sense ; and this he called ^ the 
difficult art of rhyming* These are mysteries which only 
confirm the hazard which rhymers incur; and On the whok^ 
though we do marrelloasly escape, the poet at every xhyming 
line still stands in periL 

This torture of rhyme-finding seems to have oeeasioned a 
general affliction among modem poets ; and an unhiqppy waSth 
stitute was early found in arranging collections of rhymes, 
and which subsequently led to a monstrous device. In Gon- 
jet*8 ^ Bibliotheque Frangaise," voL iii., will be found a cat»> 
logue of these rhyming dictionaries : the earliest of the French 
was published in 1572. Indeed, some of these Frendi critks 
looked upon these rhyming dictionaries as part of the art of 
poetry ; recommending pocket editions for those who in their 
walks were apt to poetize, as if finding a rh3rme would prompt 
a thought 

Among these early attempts is an extravagant one by Ptenl 
Boyer. It is a kind of encyclopaedia, in which all the namea 
are arranged by their terminations, so that it furnishes a dic- 
tionary of rhymes. 

The demand for rhymes seems to have continued ; for, in 
1660, lyAbkncourt Fremont published a DicUonnairty which 
was enlarged by Richelet in 1667. It seems we were not 
idle in threading rhymes in our own country ; for Poole, in 
1657, in his ^Parnassus," furnishes a collection of rhymes; 
and he has had his ftdlowers. But the perfect absordi^ 
or curiosity of a rhyming lexicographer appears in one of 
Walker^s Dictionaries of the English Language. As he 
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was a skilful philologist, he has contrived to make it useful 
for orthography and pronunciation. He advances it as on a 
plan '' not hitherto attempted ; " and his volume, on the whole, 
as Moreri observes of Boyer's, is a thing ^^plaisarU d conn 
siderer,** 

A dictionary of rhymes is as miserable a contrivance to 
assist a verse as counting the syllables by the finger is to re- 
gulate the measure : in the case of rhyme, it is sense which 
ahoold regulate the verse ; and in that of metre, it is the ear 
alone which can give it melody. 



THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE. 



Amono the arts of English poesie, the most ample and most 
curious is an anonymous work.* The histoiy of an anony- 
mous book is sometimes liable to the most contradictory eri- 
denoe. The present, first printed in 1589, we learn from the 
work itself, was in hand as early as in 1553. The author 
inscribed the volume to Queen Elizabeth ; and the courtly 
critic has often adroitly addressed ^the most beautiful, or 
rather the beauty, of queens ; " and, to illustrate that figure 
which he terms ^ the gorgeous," has preserved for us some of 
her regal verses. 

Yet, notwithstanding this votive gift to rojralty, the printer 
has formally dedicated the volume to Lord Burleigh; ac- 
knowledging that ^ this book came into my hands with its bare 
titie^ without any authoi's namer The author himself could 
not have been at all concerned in delivering this work to the 
press; for, having addressed the volume to the queen, he would 
never have sought for a patron in the minister. 

This ambiguous author remained unknown after the publi- 
cation ; for Sir John Harrington, who lived in the circle of the 
court, designates him as ^the unknown godfather^ that, this 
last year save one (1589), set forth a book called ^ the Arte 
of English Foesie.' " About twelve years afterwards, Carew, 
in his '* Survey of ComwaU," appears to have been the first 
who disclosed the ¥niter's name as ^'Master Futtenham;" 

* " The Arte of English Poesie, contriyed in three bookes, — the first of 
Poets tnd Poesie, the second of Proportion, the third of Omunent,'* 15S9, 
4to. 
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but this waB so little known among literary men, that three 
years later, in 1605, Camden only alludes to the writer as 
" the gentkman who proves that poets are the first politicians, 
the first philosophers, and the first historic^raphers." Eleven 
years after, Edmund Bolton, in his " Hypercritica," notices 
^this work {cu the fame is) of one of Queen Elizabeth's pen- 
sioners, Puttenham." The qualifying parenthesis, ^ as the 
fiune is," leaves the whole evidence in a very ticklish condi- 

tiOD. 

Who was Puttenham ? A name unknown, and whose 
writings are unnoticed by any contemporary. Even the bap- 
tismal name of this writer has been subject to contradiction.* 

In the work itself, the writer has interspersed many allu- 
sions to himself, from his nursery to his court-days. His 
nurse, a right4ined ancestor of the garrulous nurse of the 

* Ames appears first to bave called him WebtUr Pattenham. Possibly 
Ames might have noted down the name from Carew, as Master Puttenham ; 
whidi by an error of the pen, or the printer, was transformed into the remark- 
able Christian name of Webber, I cannot othenrise account for this mis- 
nomer. Steevens, in an indistinct reference to a manuscript, revealed it to 
be George ; and probably was led to that opinion by the knowledge of a 
mannscript work in the Harleian Collection by a George Puttenham. It is 
a defence of Elizabeth in the matter of the Scottish queen. Ellis, oar poetic 
antiquary, has distinguished our author as " Webster, aUas George." All 
this taken for granted, the last editor, probably in the coarse of his profes- 
sional pursuits, falls on a nuncupative will, dated 1590, of a George Putten- 
ham: already persuaded that such a name appertained to the author of the 
** Art of English Poetry," he ventured to corroborate what yet remained to 
be ascertained. All that he could draw from the nuncupative will of this 
George Puttenham is, that he " left all his goods, movable and immovable, 
moneys and bonds," (o Mary Symes, a favorite female servant; but he 
iBfers that **he probably was our author." Tet, at the same time, there 
tamed up another will of one Richard Puttenham, " a prisoner in her M^es- 
ty's Bench." Richard^ therefore, may have as valid pretensions to " the 
Arte of English Poesie " as George^ and neither may be the author. This 
matter is trivial, and hardly worth an inquiry. 

Haslewood, laborious, but unfortunately uneducated, is the editor of an 
elegant reprint of this " Arte of English Poesie." A modem reader may 
therefore find an easy access to a valuable volume which had been long 
locked np in the antiqnaiy*i closet, 
vnu n. 4 
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Capnlets, had exercised his prurient faculties in expounding 
an indecent riddle,* which our mature critic still deemed 
^ prettj ; " hut, according to one of his rhetorical tedmical 
terms, " it holds too much of the caeheny>kat(m or ftmle tpeecky 
and may be drawn unto a reprobate sense." Our auth<Mr was 
a travelled gentleman, and, bj his residence at various courts, 
seems to have been connected with the corps diplomatique; for 
he had been present' on some remarkable occasions at foreign 
courts, which we discover bj coeval anecdotes of persons and 
places. One passage relating to himself requires attention. 
Alluding to the polished hypocrisj practised in courts, he 
observes, ^^ These and many such like disgustings we find 
in men's behavior, and specially in the courtiers of foreign 
countries, where in my youth I was brought upy and very well 
observed their manner of life and conversation ; for of mine 
own country I have not made so great experience." 

This seems as ambiguous as any part of our author^s his- 
tory ; for, at eighteen years of age, he had addressed Edward 
the Sixth by " Our Eclogue of Elpine." When he tells us 
that ^ he had not had so great experience of his own country 
as of others,** we may be surprised; for no contemporary writer 
has displayed such intimacy with the court anecdotes of Eng- 
land, which have studded many of his pages. Neither does 
the style, which bears no mark of foreign idiom, nor the col- 
lected matter of his art of poetry, which discovers a minute 
acquaintance with every species of English composition, pre- 
serving for us much fragmentary poetry, at all betray a 
stranger^s absence from home. But, what seems more extraor- 
dinary, the writer frequently alludes to learned disquisitions, 
critical treatises, and to dramatic compositions, of his own, — to 
"our comedy" and to "our enterlude;" and has frequent illus- 
trations drawn from poems of all sorts and measures of his 
own groYTth. It is one of the singularities of this unknown 

• See {Mge 167 of **the Arte of English Poesie." 
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person, that his writings were numerous, and that no contem- 
porary has ever mentioned the name of Puttenham. How 
are we to reconcile these discrepancies, and how account for 
these numberless vernacular compositions, with the condition 
of one who was ^^ brought up abroad," and who had such 
** little experience of hb own country " ? We appear to read 
a work composed by different persons. 

The same anomalous character is attached to the work as 
we have discovered concerning the writer. 

This "Arte of £nglish Poesie," which Warton observes 
^ remained long as a rule of criticism," and still may be con- 
sulted for its comprehensive system, its variety of poetic topics, 
and its contemporary historical anecdotes, is the work of a 
scholar, and evidently of a courtier. His scholastic learning 
furnished the terms of his numerous figures of rhetoric, each 
of which is illustrated by examples drawn from English litera- 
ture ; but aware that this uncouth nomenclature might deter, 
as he says, " the sort of readers to whom I write, too scholas- 
tical for our Makers," as he classically calls our poets, " and 
more fit for clerks than for courtiers, for whose instruction 
this travail is taken," our logician was cast into the dilemma 
of inventing English descriptions for these Greek rhetorical 
figures. We had no English name : " the rule might be set 
down; but there was no convenient name to hold it in mem- 
ory. 

To familiarize the technical terms of rhetoric by substituting 
English descriptive ones led to a ludicrous result. The Greek 
term of histeron proteron was baptized the preposterotis : these 
are words misplaced, or, as our writer calls it, " in English 
proverb, the cart before the horse;" as one, describing his land- 
ing on a strange coast, said thus preposterously; that is, placing 
before what should foUow : — 

** When we had climbed the cliff, and were ashore ; " — 
instead of — 

** When we had come ashore, and climbed the diff/* 
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The kypaUoffe he caDs the ehanffeUng, when dianging the 
place of worda changes the sense ; as in the phrase, " Come, 
dine with me, and stay not," turned into ^ Gome, stay with me, 
and dine not." This change of sense into nonsense he called 
''the changeling," in allusion to the nursery legend, when 
fairies steal the fairest child, and substitute an ill-favored one. 
This at least is a most fanciful account of nonsense I I will 
give the technical terms of satire : thej display a refinement 
of conception which we hardly expected from the native effu- 
sions of the wits of that day. Jfrania he calls the dry^m/oek; 
tarcasmuij the bitter taunt ; the Greek term aateismui he calls 
the merry 9coffy — it is the jest which (^ends not the hearer. 
When we mock scomfuUy comes the mtcterumue^ the fleering 
frumpe ; as he who said to one to whom he gave no credit^ 
""No doubty sir, of that/" The ofUipkrcuiSy or the hwjtdjkmtj 
when we deride by flat contradiction, antithetkaUy calling a 
dwarf a giant; or addressing a black woman, ''In sooth, ye are 
a fair one ! " The charierUismtis is the privy nippe, when you 
mock a man in a satto voce ; and the hyperbole^ as the Greeks 
term the figure, and the Latins dementiens, our vernacular 
critic, for its immoderate excess, describes as "^he ove]> 
reacher, or the loud liar." The rhetorical figures of our critic 
exceed a hundred in number, if Octavius Gilchrist has counted 
rightly ; all which are ingeniously illustrated by fragments of 
our own literature, and often by poetical and historical anec- 
dotes by no means common and stale. We must appreciate 
this treasure of our own antiquity; though we may smile when 
we learn, that while we speak or write, however naturally, we 
are in fact violating or illustrating this heap of rhetorical 

« 

figures; without whose aid, unconsciously our Jleering frtunpeSj 
our merry scoffs, and our privy nippes, have been intelligible 
all our days. 

In the more elevated spirit of this work, the writer opens 
by defining the poet, after the Greek, to be " a maker " or 
creator, drawing the verse and the matter from his native 
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invention, — unlike the trandatory who therefore maj be said 
to be a yersifier, and not a poet This canon of criticism 
might have been secure from the malignity of hjpercriticism. 
It happened, however, that, in the year following that in which 
*' the Art of Poetry " was published, Sir John Harrington put 
forth his translation of Ariosto ; and, presuming that none but 
a poet could translate a poet, he caught fire at the solemn 
exclusion. The vindictive ^versifier" invented a merciless 
annihilation both of the critic and his " Art," by very unfair 
means ; for he proved that the critic himself was a most de- 
testable poet, and consequently the very existence of ^ the 
Art " itself was a nullity ! " All the receipts of poetry pre- 
scribed," proceeds the enraged translator of Ariosto, ^ I learn 
out of this very book, never breed excellent poets. For, 
though the poor gentleman laboreth to make poetry an art, 
he proveth nothing more plainly than that it is a ffift^ and not 
an ar^ ; because making himself and many others so cunning 
in the art, yet he showeth himself so slender a gift in it" 

Was thb critic qualified by nature and art to arbitrate on 
the destinies of the Muses ? Were his taste and sensibility 
commensurate with that learning which dictated with autho- 
rity, and that ingenuity which reared into a system the diver- 
sified materials of his critical fabric ? We hesitate to allow 
the daims of a critic whose trivial taste valuee ^ the courtly 
trifles," which he calls ^ pretty devices," among the inventions 
of poesy ; we are startled by his elaborate exhibition of ^' geo- 
metrical figures in verse ; " his delight in egg or oval poems, 
tapering at the ends, and round in the middle ; and his colum- 
nar verse, whose pillars, shall, and capital can be equally 
read upwards and downwards. This critic, too, has betrayed 
his utter penury of invention in " parcels of his own poetry," 
obscure conceits in barbarous rhymes; by his intolerable 
^triumphals," poetical speeches for recitation; and a series 
of what he calls ^^ partheniades, or new-year's gifts," — bloated 
eruptions of those hyperbolical adulations which the maiden 
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queen could endure, but which bear the traces of the poet- 
aster holding some appointment at court. 

When the verse flowed bejond the mechanism of his role 
of scanning, and the true touch of nature bejond the sympth 
thy of his own emotions, the rhetorician showed the ear of 
Midas. He condemns the following lines as Agoing like a 
minstrel's music in a metre of eleven, very harshly in my ear, 
whether it be for lack of good rime or of good reason, or of 
both, I wot not;" and he exemplifies this laxk of ''good 
rime and good reason, or both," by this exquisitely tender 
apostrophe of a mother to her infant : — 

^ Now sack, child, and sleep, child, thy mother*s own jojr. 
Her only sweet comfort to drown all annoy; 
For beaaty, surpassing the azored sky, 
I love thee, my darling, as hall of mine eye.** 

Such a stanza, indeed, may disappoint the reader, when he 
finds that we are left without any more. 

In the history of this ambiguous book, and its anonymous 
author, I discover so many discrepancies and singularities, 
such elaborate poetical erudition, combined with such inepti- 
tude of poetic taste, that I am inclined to think that the more 
excellent parts could never have been composed by the courtly 
trifler. It is remarkable that this curious ^Art of English 
Poetry" was ascribed to Sidney; and Wanley, in his catalogue 
of the Harley Library, assigns this volume to Spenser.* I 
lay no stress on the singular expression of Sir John Harring- 

* The following letter is an evidence of the uncertain accounts respecting 
this author among the most knowing literary historians. Here, too, we find 
that Wehster or George or Richard is changed into Jo. ! — 

** What authority Mr. Wood has for Jo. Puttenham's being the author of 
the * Art of English Poetry,* I do not know. Mr. Wanley, in his ' Cata- 
logue of the Harley Library,* says that he had betn ioid that Edmamd Spemer 
was the author of that book, which came out anonjfmous. But Sir John Har- 
rington, in his preface to * Orlando Furioso,* gives so hard a censure of that 
book, that Spenser could not possibly be the author.** — Letter from 
Thoma» Baker to the Hon. Jamet West, printed in the " European Maga- 
zine,** April, 1788. 
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t<»i, applied to the present writer, as 'Hhe unknown godfather;^ 
which seems to indicate that the presumed writer had named 
an ofispring, without being the parent Nor will I venture to 
suggest that this work may at all have been connected with 
that treatise of ^ the English poets/' which Spenser, we know, 
had lost, and never recovered. The poet lived ten years after 
the present publication, and it does not appear that he ever 
claimed this work. Manuscripts, however, we may observe, 
strangely wandered about the world in that day ; and such 
literary foundlings oflen fell into the hands of the charitable. 
In that day of modest publication, some were not always 
solicitous to claim their own ; and there are even instances 
of the original author, residing at a distance from the metro- 
polis, who did not always discover that his own work had long 
passed through the press ; so narrow then was the sphere of 
publication, and so partial was all literary communication. 

One more mystery is involved in the authorship of this 
remarkable work : first printed in 1589, we gather from the 
book itself that it was in hand at least as early as in 1553. 
This glorious retention of a work during nearly forty years 
would be a literary virtue with which we cannot honor the 
trifler who complacently alludes to so many of his own writ- 
ings which no one else has noticed, and, unluckily for himself, 
has furnished for us so many '' parcels of his poetry " to 
exemplify "the art** 

If we resolve the enigma by acknowledging that this 
learned and curious writer has not been the only critic who 
has proved himself to be the most woful of poetasters, this 
decision will not account for the mysterious silence of the 
writer in allowing an elaborate volume, the work of a great 
portion of a life, to be cast out into the world unnamed and 
unowned. 

I find it less difficult to imagine that some stray manuscript, 
possibly from the relics of Su>net, or perhaps the lost one of 
Spenseb, might have fallen into the hands of some courtly 
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critic, or ^the Gentlenuui FtenaioBer" who inlaid it witk 
mukj of his own trivialities :* the discrepancj in the ingeonitj 
of the writing with the genius of the writer in this eonhia^ 
tion of learning and ineptitude would thus he aoooonted ibr; 
at {M^esenty it maj well provoke our scepticism. 
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A SINGLE Yoliiine sent forth from the privacy of a retired 
student, hy its silent influence may mark an epoch in the his- 
tory of the human mind among a people. 

Such a volume was " the Discoverie of Witdicraft, by 
Reginald Soot;** a singular work, which may justly daim the 
honor in this country of opening that glorious career which is 
dear to humanity, and fatal to imposture. 

Witchcraft and magic, and some similar subjects, through a 
countless succession of ages, consigned the human intellect to 
darkness and to chains. In this country, these conspiracies 
against mankind were made venerable by our laws, and con- 
secrated by erring piety. They were long the artifices of 
malignant factions, who found it mutually convenient to de- 
troy each other by the condemnation of crimes which could 
never be either proved or disproved. The sorcerers and 
witches under the Church of Rome were usually the heretics ; 
and our Henry the Eighth, who was a Protestant pope, trans- 
ferred the grasp of power to the civil law, and an Act of Par- 
liament of the Reformation made witchcraft felony. Dr. 
Bulleyn, a celebrated physician and a reformer, who lived 
through the gloomy reign of Philip and Mary, bitterly laments, 
^ that, while so many blessed men are burned, witches should 
walk at large." When the Act fell into disuse, Elizabeth 
was reminded, by petitions from the laity and by preaching 
from the clergy, that ^ witches and sorcerers were wonderfully 
increasing, and that her majesty's subjects pined away until 
death." Witchcraft was again confirmed to be felony. 
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The learned and others were fostering the traditioii8 of the 
people about spirits, the incubus and the succubos, the aasem- 
blies of witches, and the sabbaths of Satan. Some coDStructed 
their theories to explain the inexplicable; and too man j, bj 
torture, extorted their presumed facts and delusive oonfea- 
sions. The sage doated; the legal functionaries were onlj 
sanguinary executioners ; and the merciful, with the kindest 
intentions, were practising every sort of cruelty by what was 
termed trials to save the accused. The history of these dismal 
follies belongs even to a late period of the civilization of 
Christian Europe! An enlightened physician of Grermany 
had raised his voice in defence of the victims who were suf- 
fering under the imputation of sorcery:* not denying the 
Satanic potency, he maintained that the Devil was very well 
able to execute his own malignant purposes, without the aid 
of such miserable agents. It required a protracted century 
ere Balthaser Bekker's "World Bewitched" could deprive 
Satan himself of his personality ; indeed, of his very existence. 
But it was a subject to be tenderly touched : superstition was 
a sacred thing, and too often riveted with theology; and, 
though the learned Wierus had thus guarded his system, to 
a distant day he encountered the polemical divines. One of 
his fiercest assailants was a layman, the learned Bodin : he 
who has composed so admirable a treatise on Grovemment, 
now deeply plunged into the " Demonomanie des Sorciers." 
The volume of Wierus, he tells us, " made his hair stand on 
end." " Shall we," he cries, " credit a little physician " before 
all the philosophers of the world, and the laws of Grod which 
condemn sorcerers? 

While Wierus and Bodin had been thus employed, an 
Englishman, Reginald Scot, in the serene retreat of a studious 
life, was silently laboring on the development of this great 
moral conquest over the prejudices of Europe. Reginald 

* *' De Prestigiis Demonmn et Incantationlbiu ac Yenefidis,*' 1564. 
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Scot, who passed his life in the occupation of his studies, 
aeems to have concentrated them on this great subject; for he 
has left no other work, except an esteemed tract on the culti- 
vation of the hop, — the vine of his Kentish county. Although 
he took no degree at college, his erudition was not the less 
extensive, as appears by his critical knowledge of the Hebrew 
and Greek. But it was chiefly by his miscellaneous reading, 
where nothing seems to have escaped his insatiable curiosity 
on the extraordinary subjects which he ventured to scrutinize 
with such minute attention, that he was enabled to complete 
one of the most curious investigations of the age. Anthony 
Wood, in his peculiar style, tells us that ^ Scot gave himself 
up solely to solid rectding, and to the perusal of obscure authors 
that had by the generality of the learned been neglected.'* 
Hiis is a curious description of the early state of our vernacu- 
lar literature, and of those students, who, watchful over the 
spirit of the times, sought a familiar acquaintance with the 
opinions of their contemporaries. All writers were con- 
demned as ^ obscure " who stood out of the pale of classical 
antiquity; and plain Anthony, who rarely dipped into the 
writings of Greece and Rome, but was an incessant lover of 
the miscellaneous writers of modem date, distinguishes his 
&vorites as *^ solid reading." In the days of Reginald Scot, 
our scholars never ventured to quote other authority than 
some ancient ; but the poets from Homer to Ovid, the histo- 
rians from Tacitus to Valerius Maximus, and the essayists 
from Plutarch to Aulus Grellius, could not always supply 
arguments and knowledge for an age and on topics which had 
nothing in common with their own. 

With more elevated views than Wierus, Scot denied the 
power of sorcerers, because it attributed to them an omnipo- 
tence which can only be the attribute of divine power. Our 
philosopher could publish only half the truth. '^ My question 
is not, as many fondly suppose, whether there be witches or 
not, but whether they can do such miraculous works as are 
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imputed unto them." He thus adroitly eludes an argument 
wliich the public mind was not jet capable of compffehendio^ 
The ^ DisooYerer" had to encounter a fieroe host in ahakii^ 
the predominant creed. The passions of mankind were en- 
listed against the zealous antagonist of an ancient £uropean 
prejudice: the vital interests of priestlj exorcists were at 
stake. To doubt of a supernatural agency, seemed, to some, 
to be casting a suspicion over miracles and mysteries. The 
most ticklish point was the difficulty of explaining scr^»tand 
phrases, which Reginald Scot denied related to witches, in the 
ordinary sense attached to these miserable women ; the Hebrew 
term merely designating a female who practised the arts of 
^a poisoner" or ^'a cozener or cheat" The whole scene of 
the witch of Endor seems to have racked the " Diacoverei's" 
invention through several chapters, to unveil the preparatofy 
management of such incantations by the ventriloquizing Fy- 
thonissa, and her confederate, some lusty priest All these, 
Scot presumes to trace in the obscure and interrupted narra> 
tive of the Israelitish Macbeth, who, in his despair, hastened 
by night to listen to his approaching fate, which hardly res 
quired the gift of prophecy to predict 

Our ^' Discoverer " prepared his readers for a revolution in 
their opinions. It appears that in his day, notwithstanding 
some fairies still lurking in the by-comers of our poets, the 
whole fairy creed had in fact passed away. He appeals to 
this native mythology, now utterly exploded, as an evidence 
of popular infatuation ; and our philosopher observes, that he 
cannot hope that the partial reader should look with impartial 
eyes on this book : it were labor lost to ask for this ; for, he 
adds, ^ I should no more prevail therein than if a hundred 
yean nnce Ishatdd have entreated your predecessors to believe 
that Robin Goodfellow, that great but antient bull-beggar| 
had been but a cousening merchant, and no devil indeed." 
This was a philosophical parallelism ; and the corollary 
pinched the present generation concerning their witches,— 
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they who were now holding their fathers dotards for their belief 
in fairiea* 

The yolume abounds with many strange incidents, which 
its singular subject involved. The solitary witch of the home- 
stead was not the poetic witch uttering her incantations at 
her mystic caldron. Her homely feats are familiar ; but the 
revelations of the impostures are not. ^^ The devils and spi- 
rits," the powers of the kingdom of darkness, are more ^tas- 
iia These raw materials have been woven in the rich looms 
of Shakspeare and Groethe. Our author included in his vol- 
ume a complete treatise of legerdemain, or the conjuring art. 
To convince the people that many acts may appear miraculous 
without the intervention of a miracle, he ingeniously initiated 
himself into the deceptions practices of the juggler ; but he 
dreaded lest the spectators of his dexterity should depose 
against his own witchcraft, and ^ the familiar," Ins confed- 
erate. Our seer, to save himself from fire or water, has not 
only minutely e^lained these ^^ deceitful arts," but cautiously 
accompanied them by woodcuts of the magical instruments 
used on these occasions. At the time, these were surprising 
revelations. The sagacity of our author anticipated the fate 
of his work. It appears to have shaken the credulity of a 
▼ery few reflecting magistrates; yet such scholars as Sir 
Thomas Smith, the great political writer, when he retired 
firom public life, as a justice of peace, was active in punishing 
witches. But the book was denounced by the divines. 

When Reginald Scot's work was translated into Dutch, we 
learn from an arch-enemy of philosophy, the intolerant Cal- 
vinistical polemic, Yoetius, that ^ this book was an inexhausti- 
ble source, whence not a few learned and unlearned persons 
in the Netherlands have begun to doubt, snd grow sceptics 
and libertines with regard to witchcraft. Our country is 
infected with libertines and half-libertines; and they have 
proceeded to such a pitch of ignorance, that this set of new 
Sadducees laugh at aU the operations and apparitions of the 
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devils as phantoms and febles of old women, and timoroos 
superstition.'' The work was more successful abroad than at 
home ; and, indeed, how often have the bene&ctora of man- 
kind experienced that the voice of foreigners is the voice of 
posterity! They decide without prepossessions. 

The FIRST edition of the '^ Discoverie of Witchcraft,'' 
1584, is of extreme rarity, the copies having been burned bj 
the order of James, on his accession to the English throne, 
in compliance with the act of Parliament of 1603, whidi 
ratified a belief in witchcraft throughout the three kingdoms ; 
but the author had not survived to see that day. This awful 
prejudice broke out afresh under the fanatical govenmient, 
and gave rise to an inflEunous dass of men who were called 
^ witch-finders." When a reward was publicly oflfered, there 
seemed to be no end in finding witches. It was probably this 
great evil which reminded the people of Scot, whose work 
was reprinted in 1651 ; but the public so eagerly required 
another edition, that it was again republished in 1665, The 
fiict was, that justices, judges, and juries had so little im- 
proved by the second edition, that many had kept with great 
care their note-books of " Examinations of Witches," and 
were discovering " hellish knots of them." It was only in the 
preceding year that Sir Matthew Hale had left for execution 
two female victims, without even summing up the evidence ; 
solely resting on the fact, that ^Hhere were witches;" for which 
assumption he appealed ^ to the Scriptures," and, he added, to 
^ the wisdom of all nations " ! What is not less remarkable 
in this trial, the Illustrious corrector of " vulgar errors," Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his medical character examining the 
accused person, who was liable to fainting fits, acknowledged 
that the fits were natural and common ; but the philosopher 
was so prepossessed that the woman was a witch, that he pro- 
nounced against her, alleging this mystical explanation of 
« the subtleties of the Devil," who had taken this opportunity 
of her natural fits to be '< co-operating with her malice " 1 
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What a demonstration, that superstition holds its mastery even 
over the philosophic intellect ! 

The popular prejudice was confirmed by narratives of 
witchcraft, by Joseph Glanvil, one of the early founders of the 
Boyal Society ; by the visionary learning of the Platonic Dr. 
More ; and by the theological dogmatism of Meric Casaubon. 
Dr. More was desirous that every parish should keep a regis- 
ter of all authentic histories of apparitions and witchcraft : 
and Glanvil was so stanch a believer, that he considered 
that the strong unbelief in some persons was an evidence of 
what they denied ; for that so confident an opinion could not 
be held but by some kind of witchcraft and fascination in the 
senses. All these, and such as these, treat with extreme 
contempt and cover with obloquy ^ the Father of the modem 
Witch-advocates," << the Gallant of the Old Hags ! " This 
was our Reginald Scot 

The most elaborate treatise on the subject was now sent 
forth by John Webster, — "the Displaying of Supposed Witch- 
craft," 1677, foL He defends Scot and Wierus against Glan- 
vil and Casaubon. He was a clergyman, and dares not agitate 
the question, an sint, whether there be witches or not ; but 
guomado sirUj in what manner they act, and what the things 
are they do, or can perform. The state of the question is not 
simply the being of witches, or de existencia, but only de mo* 
do exUtendi. The dispute of their manner of existing neces- 
sarily supposes their existence. He has, however, detected 
many singular impostures, and the volume is full and cu- 
rious.* 

* Webster notices the popular delusions of the conntry people in the 
fblknring passage, in which he is speaking of a sound judgment as neces- 
sary to a competent witness: " They ought to be of a sound judgment, and 
not of a vitiated and distempered phantasie nor of a melancholic constitu- 
tion, for these will take a bush to be a bngb^r, and a black sheep to be a 
demon ; the noise of the wild swans flying high in the night, to be spirits, — 
or, as they call them here in the north, Gabriel Ratchets; the calling of a daker 
hen in the meadow, to be the whistlen; the howling of the female fox in a 
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Glanvil and his ^ Saddadsmos IViumphatoBy or lull Eti- 
denoe concerning TVitches," 1668, — a book so popular that I 
liave never met with a verj Bedr copj, — introduced with ple- 
narj evidence a minute narrative of ^ the Demon of l>Bd woitk,* 
whose invisible dram beat everj night, for above a jear, ia 
the house of some reverend magistrate, who had evidsadf 
raised a spirit which he coold not laj, and whoee Pnck43L^ 
pranks wofiilly deranged the wh(de unsuspicious fitfnilj. ThiB 
tale, confirmed by affidavits, but shaken hy demurr^n, was 
long an article of faith, but finished by furnishing the oomedj 
of Addison's ^ Drummer.*' The oontroversj about witdies, 
including that of ghosts, which were equally the incessant bat 
volatile phantoms of their chase, now assumed a more serious 
aspect than ever. The illustrious Boyle, who had obaerved 
the unguarded heat with which it was pursued, vainly cau- 
tioned the parties, that even religion might sufier by weak 
arguments drawn from uncertain statements. Boyle had 
more reason to say this than one might suppose ; for Dr. 
More, ever too vehement and too fiuiciful, had exclaimed in 
Ids unhappy conviction, ''No bishop, no king! no ^irit, no 
God!"* 

gill or clongfa for the nude, to be the crj of fairies/* " The Gabriel RatekeU,^ 
in our aathor^s time, seem to have been the same with the German Raekt' 
voffelj or Raehtraven. The word and the superstition are well knows in 
Lancashire, though in a sense somewhat different; for the GM»-RackeU 
are supposed to be something like litters of puppies yelping (gabbling) 
in the air. Batch is certainly a dog in general. 

The vhisilen are the green or whistling plovers, which flj rery high fat 
the night, uttering their characteristic note. — WhUaker'i Eiitary of WhaU 
leg. 

* In a correspondence I have read between Dr. Mora and one of his 
enthusiastic disciples, the Rev. Edmund Elys, the letters usually tun on the 
reali^ of apparitions and magical incantations. Both these learned men 
were hunting about all their lifetimes to find a true ghost. Elys often breaks 
out in triumph that he has at length discovered an authentic ghost : in sub- 
sequent letters, the evidence gradually diminishes ; and finally tb» apparition 
and evidence vanish together. The following pious doabia, addressed to the 
philosophic More, may amuse the reader: — 



i 
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Shadwell, in hiB ^ Lancashire Witches/' resolved to advance 
nothing without authority, accompanies that comedy with 
ample notes, drawn from the writings of witch-believers. His 
witches, therefore, are &r beneath those of Shakspeare ; for 
they do nothing but what we are told witches do : the whole 
system of witchery is here exhibited. In his remarkable 
preface, Shadwell tells us, that, if he had not represented 
them as real witches, ^ it would have been called atheistical 
by a prevailing party." 

The belief in witchcraft was maintained chiefly by that 
fatal error which had connected the rejection of any super- 
natural agency in old women with religious scepticism ; and 
it was fostered by the statutes, which with the lawyer admit- 
ted of no doubt. ^ We cannot doubt of the existence of 

''Most honored dear Sir, — I should be troublesome to you if I did not 
repress many strong inclinations to write to you ; for I do not take greater 
comfort in any thing than in the thoughts of ffou^ and the noUont you have 
communicated to the world. 

** I now entreat 70U to tell me one of your arguments why this act is 
unlawful: viz., to inquire by this black art (as I am sure it is, though I am 
told some preachers allow it) whether such or such a suspected person has 
stolen a thing; viz., hy putting a key into the midst of a Bible, and clasping 
or tying the Bible on it, and then hanging the key upon some man*s finger 
put into the hollow of the handle ; and then one of the company saying 
these words (Ps. L 19, 20), * When thou a thief dost see,* &c., to Uiese 
words, * To use that life most vile.* If the Bible turn upon the finger (holding 
it by the key) when such or such a person is named, then he is judged to be 
the thief. Some persons that dined at the same table with me had an humor 
to try this trick. I declared it was very wicked^ &c. ; but, however, they 
would do it. And a gentleman of great acquaintance in the world said that 
a learned divine asserted it was no hurt, &c. I thought it might not be a 
sin for me to stay in the room, after I had made that profession of my dis- 
sent, &c They tried what would be done ; and, upon the naming of one 
or two, the key did not move; but, on the naming of one (who afterwards 
was known to be an accomplice in the theft), the Bible turned on the finger 
very plainly in the sight of divers persons, myself being one. The gentle- 
man that was most eager to have the experiment holds that there never were 
any apparitUMs^ &c. I told him that this was equivalent to an apparition ; 
for here was an ocular demonstration of the existence and operation of an 
intelligent invisible being, &c'* 

▼OL. u. 5 
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« 

witchcraft, seeing that our law ordains it to be puniabed bj 
death," was the argument of Sir Greorge Mackenzie^ the great 
Scottish advocate. Nor is it less sad to see sudi minds as 
that of the great Dr. Clarke, celebrated for his logical d^nui- 
strations, thus reasoning on witchcraft, astrology, and lortnne- 
telling : " All things of this sort, whenever they have any 
reality in them, are evidently diabolical ; and, when they have 
no reality, they are cheats and lying impostures."* The 
great demonstrator thus confesses ^ the reality " of these 
chimeras ! Another not less celebrated divine. Dr. Bentley, 
infers that "no English priest need affirm the ezistenoe of 
sorcery or witchcraft ; since they now have a public law, which 
they neither enacted nor procured, declaring these practioes to 
be felony ! " f I^d the doctor know that churchmen have had 
no influence in creating that belief, or in enacting this statute ? 

The gravity of Blackstone seems strangely disturbed, when, 
as a lawyer, he was compelled to acknowledge its existence. 
" It is a crime of which one knows not well what account to 
give." The commentator on the laws of England found no 
other resource than to turn to Addison, whose gentle sagacity 
could only discover, that, " in generctly there has been such a 
thing as witchcraft, though one cannot give credit to any 
particular modem instance of it." Not one of these writers 
had yet ventured to detect the hallucinations of self-credulity 
in the victims, and the crimes of remorseless men in their 
persecutors. The name and the volume of their own coun- 
tryman had never reached them, who, two centuries before, 
had elucidated these chimeras. 

After the statute against witchcraft had been repealed in 
England, we must not forget that an act of the Assembly of 
the Calvinistic Church of Scotland confesses, '^ as a great na- 
tional sin, the act of the British Parliament abolishing the 
burning and hanging of witches." 

* In hk ^ Exposition of the Church Catechism.** 

t Remarks upon a late " Discourse of Free-thinking/* 1748, p. 47. 
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The name of Reginald Scot does not appear in the ^ Bio- 
graphia Britannica ; " and it was only from a short notice by 
Bayle, that Dr. Birch, in his translation of the General Dic- 
tionary, was induced to draw up a life of our earliest philoso- 
pher. Such was the fate of this ^^ English gentleman," as 
Bayle has described him; and the philosophical reader, iu 
what is now before him, may detect the shifting shades of 
truth, till it settles in its real and enduring color : the philoso- 
pher had demonstrated a truth which it required a century 
and a half for the world to comprehend. 

That such courageous and generous tempers as that of 
Reginald Scot should fail themselves of being the specta- 
tors of that noble revolution in public opinion which was the 
ripening of their own solitary studies, is the mortifying tale 
of the bene&oton of mankind. 



THE FIRST JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 



The fate of the English Protestants, exiles under the Marian 
administration, was, as the day arrived, to be the lot of the 
English Papists under the government of Elizabeth. Tliese 
opposing parties, when cast into the same precise poaitHNi, 
had only changed their place in it ; and in this revolution of 
England, in both cases alike, the expatriated were to return, 
and those at home were to become the expatriated. 

During the short reign of Edward, conformitj was not 
pressed ; and notwithstanding two statutes, the one to main- 
tain the queen*s supremacy, and the other strictly to enjoin 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, through the first ten 
or twelve years of Elizabeth, Romanist and Protestant entered 
into the same parish church. ''The old Marian priests," 
whom the rigid papists indeed afterwards scornfully decried, 
were wont to inquire of any one, to use their own term, 
"whether they were settled;** and were satisfied to lure fix>m 
the seduction of a Protestant pulpit some lonely waverer, if 
by chance they found an easy surrender. There were, indeed, 
many who would neither ** settle " nor " waver ; " and these 
were called " Occasionalists : " they insisted that " occasional 
conformity" had nothing per se malum ; that human laws might 
be complied with or neglected, according to circumstances ; 
so learned doctors had opined! The old religion seemed 
melting into the new, when the Romanists, of another temper 
than " the old Marian priests," protested against this pacific 
toleration, and procured from the fathers of the Council of 
Trent a declaration against schismatics and heretics : this ¥ras 
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but the prelude of what was to come from a final authority ; 
but this was sufficient to divide the Bomanists of England, 
and to alarm the Protestants, yet tender in their reforma- 
tion. 

The sterner Romanists gradually seceded from their prefer- 
ments in the church or their station in the universities, and 
at length forsook the land. Two eminent persons effected a 
revolution among their brother-exiles, of which our national 
history bears such memorable traces. These extraordinary 
men were Dr. Allen, of Oriel College, a canon in the Cathe- 
dral of York, and who subsequently was invested with the 
purple as the English cardinal ; and Robert Parsons, of 
Baliol, afterwards the famous Jesuit They left England at 
different periods ; but, when they met abroad, their schemes 
were inseparable, — and possibly some of their writings ; 
though it may be doubted whether the subtile and daring 
genius of Parsons, which Cardinal Allen declared equalled the 
greatest whom he had known, ever acted a secondary part. 

Allen abandoned his country for ever in 1565. He soon 
projected the gathering of his English brothers scattered in 
foreign lands : he conceived the formation, for the fugitive Ro- 
manists of England, of another Oxford, ostensibly to furnish 
a succession of Romish priests to preserve the ancient papistry 
of England, which was languishing under ^ the old Marian 
priests." In 1568, an English college was formed at Douay : 
in twenty years, Allen witnessed his colleges rise at Rheims, 
at Rome,* at Louvain and St Omer, and at Yalladolid, at 
Seville, and at Madrid. From these cradles and nurseries of 

* At Rome there wm " the English Hospital,*' foanded by two of the 
kings of oar Saxon Heptarchy : a thousand years had consecrated that 
small domicile for the English native ; but now the emigrants, and not the 
pilgrims, of England, claimed an abode beneath the papal eye. It had been 
a refkige to the fugitives from the days of Henry the Eighth: subsequently 
this English Hospital, under the auspices of Cardinal Allen, assumed the 
higher title of **the English College at Rome;** and the Jesuit Parsons 
dosed his days as its rector, without attaining to the cardinalship. 
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holiness to Rome, and of revolt to England, iasiied thoee 
seminary priests whose political religionism elevated them into 
martyrdom, and involved them in inextrical^e ti^asoo.^ 

In these labors, Allen had, as early as 1575, associated him- 
self with Parsons, who in that year had entered into the cider 
of the Jesuits. Allen sought the vigorous aid of the '^ sol- 
diery of Jesus," alleging ^that England was as glorious a 
field for the propagation of faith as the Indies." From diat 
time, the more ambiguous policy and deeper views of that 
celebrated society gave a new character to the Bomisfa mis- 
sionaries to England, and were the cause of all their calami- 
ties ; a history written in blood, at whose legal horron oor 
imagination recoils, and our sympathy for the honorable and 
the hi^less may still dim our eyes with tears. 

Parsons, pensioned by Spain, and patronized by Borne; 
wide and deep in his comprehensive plans ; slow in deUberar 
tion, but decisive in execution ; of a cold and austere temper, 
yet flexible and fertile in intrigue; with his working head 
and his ceaseless hand, — once at least looked for nothing less 
than the dominion of England, ambitious to restore to Papal 
Rome a realm which had once been her fief. This daring 
Machiavelian spirit had long been the subtle and ii 
counsellor, conjointly with Allen, of the cabinets of 
and of Rome. From Rome came the denunciatory bull of 
1569, renewed with an artful modification in 1580, and again 
in 1588 ; and from Spain, the Armada. 

It has been ascertained by his own writings, that the Jesuit 
Parsons, who had obtained free access to the presence of the 
Spanish monarch, led Madrid in 1585, about the time when 

* Tbe MBUBariflts were muyemlly revered as candidates of martvrdoni. 
See Baronius, «" Martyrol.** Rome, 29 Dec Sl PhUip Neri^ who lived in 
the neighborhood of the English Seminaiy in Borne, would fireqnentlj stand 
near the door of tiie house to view the students going to the public schools. 
This saint used to bow to them, and salute them with the words, *' Salvcta 
ilores martyram."— P&wrieii^f RtmaHa on Miatkm$ itf Grtgorio Ptmamd, 
Liege, 1794, p. 97. 
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the preparatioiiB for the Armada began, and returned to Ma- 
drid in 1589, the year after its destruction : so that the Eng- 
lish Jesuit, whose sanguine views had aided the inspiration, 
had also the fortitude to console and to assure the Spanish 
monarch that ''the punishment of England had only been 
deferred.* Of this secret intercourse with the court of Ma- 
drid we have the express avowal of the English cardinal, 
Allen, in that infuriated ''Admonition to the Nobility and 
People of England," the precursor of the Armada ; in which 
this Italianated Englishman, contrary to those habits and that 
language of amenity to which he had been accustomed, sud- 
denly dropped the veil, and, at the command of his sacerdotal 
suzerain, raged against Elizabeth more furiously than had the 
Mar-prelate Knox. 

In the year 1580, Parsons and Campian came the first 
Jesuit missionaries to their native soil. Camden was ac- 
quainted with both these personages at college. The contrast 
of their peraonal dispositions might have occasioned their 
selection ; lor the chiefs of this noted order not only exercised 
a refined discernment in the psychology of their brothers and 
agents, but always acted on an ambidextrous policy. Campian, 
with amenity of manners, and sweetness of elocution, with a 
taste imbued with literature, was adapted to win the affections 
of those whom Parsons sometimes terrified by his hardihood. 
They landed in England at different ports ; and. though at 
first separated, subsequently they sometimes met They 
travelled under a variety of disguises, sure of concealment in 
the priests' secret chamber of many a mansion, or they haunted 
unfrequented paths. A tradition in the Stonor Family still 
points at a tangled dell in the park where Campian wrote his 
" Decem Rationes," and had his books and his food conveyed 
to him. 

We have an interesting account of the perilous position 
whioh he occupied : his devoted spirit, not to be subdued by 
despair, but tinged with the softest melancholy, is disclosed in 
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a letter to the general of the order. He tells him that he ts 
obliged to assume a most antic dress, which he dien dianges 
as well as his name. But his studious habits were not inter- 
rupted amid this scene of trouble : he says, ^ Every day I ride 
about the country. Sitting on my horse, I meditate a short 
sermon, which, coming into the house, I more perfectly polish. 
Afterwards, if any come to me, I discourse with them, to which 
they bring thirsty ears." But, notwithstanding that most 
threatening edicts were dispersed against them, he says, that 
'^by wariness, and the prayers of good people, we have in 
safety gone over a great part of the island. I see many for- 
getting themselves to be careful for us." He condudes, 
'* We cannot long escape the hands of heretics, so many are 
the eyes, the tongues and treacheries, of our enemies. Just 
now I read a letter, where was written, ' Campian is taken.' 
This old song now so rings in mine ears wheresoever I come, 
that very fear hath driven all fear from me : my life is always 
in my hand. Let them that shall be sent hither for our 
supply bring this along with them, well thought on be- 
forehand." 

Our Jesuits in some respects betrayed themselves by their 
zeal in addressing the nation through their own publications. 
Parsons, under the lugubrious designation of John Howlet, — 
that is, Owlet, — sent forth his ^ screechings ; " and Campian, 
too confident of his irrefutable ^ Decern Rationes," was so 
imprudent as to publish " A Challenge for a Public Disputa- 
tion " in the presence of the queen. The eye of Walsingham 
opened on their suspected presence. A Boman-Catholic ser- 
vant unwittingly betrayed Campian, who suffered as a state 
victim.* Parsons saw his own doom approaching, and van- 

* As Roman Catholics nsnallj interpolate history with miracles, so we 
find one here ; being assured that the judge, while pasing sentence on Cam- 
pian, drawing off his glove, found his hand stained with blood, which he 
conld not wash away, as he showed to several about him who can witness 
of it. — loMfinme Mamuer^ 982, foL aL 
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ished ! This able Jesuit was confident that the great scheme 
was to be realized bj means more effective than the martyr- 
dom of young priests. His awful pen was to change public 
opinion ; and nearly forty works attest his diligence, while he 
mused on other resources than the pen to overturn the king- 
dom. 

The history of the order records, that, thirty years after- 
wards, Father Parsons, lying on his deathbed, ordered to be 
brought to him the cords which had served as the instruments 
of torture of his martyred friend ; and, having kissed them 
fervently, bound round his body these sad memorials of the 
saintly Campian.* 

Two of the numerous writings ascribed to Parsons — one 
before the Armada, and the other subsequent to it — are re- 
markably connected with our national history : the ability of 
the writer, and the boldness of the topics, have at various 
periods influenced public opinion and national events. The 
first, '^A Dialogue between a Scholar, a Gentleman, and a 
Lawyer," was printed abroad in 1583 or 1584, and soon found 
a conveyance into England. The first edition was distin- 
guished as "Father Parsons's Green Coat,'* from its green 
cover. It is now better known as "Leicester's Common- 
wealth," a title drawn from one of its sarcastic phrases. 

To describe this political libel as a mere invective would 
convey but an imperfect notion of its singularity. The occa- 
sion which levelled this artful and elaborate scandalous chron- 
icle at Leicester, and at Leicester alone, remains as unknown 
as this circumstantial narrative descends to us unauthenticated 
and unrefuted. That the whole was framed by invention, is 
as incredible as that the favorite of Elizabeth during thirty 
years could possibly have kept his equal tenor throughout such 
a criminal career, besides not a few atrocities which were 
prevented by intervening accidents with which the writer 

* "Hist Soc Jesu." Pan qninta, tomus posterior. Auctore Jos. Ja- 
Tencio, 1710. 
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Beems equaDj oonyersant as with those peipelnited. Tlie 
niTSterioas marriages of Leicester; his first ladj found at 
the foot of the stairs with her neck broken^ bat ^without hint- 
ing the hood on her head;** husbands djing qnicklj; 8(4- 
emnized marriages reduced to contracts, — are remarkable 
accidents. We find strange persons in the earl*8 household : 
Salvador, the Italian chemist, a confidential counsellor, sup- 
posed to have departed from this world with many secrets, 
succeeded bj Dr. Julio, who risked the promotion. We are 
told of the lady who had lost her hair and her nails ; of the 
exquisite salad which Leicester left on the supper-table when 
called away, which Sir Nicholas Throgmortoo swore bad 
ended his life ; of the Cardinal Chatillon, who, after having 
been closeted with the queen, returning to France, never got 
beyond Canterbury ; of the sending a casuist with a case of 
conscience to Walsingham, to satisfy that statesman of the 
moral expediency of ridding the state of the Queen of Soots 
by an Italian philter, — all these incidents almost induce one 
to imagine the existence of an English Borgia, drawn full- 
length by the hand of a MachiaveL 

l£ this strange history were true, it would not be wanting 
in a moral ; for, if Leicester were himself this poisoner, there 
seems some reason to believe that the poisoner himself was 
poisoned. "The beast," as Throgmorton called this earl, 
found but a frail countess in the Lady Lettice, whose first 
husband, the Earl of Essex, had suddenly expired. Tlie 
Master of the Horse had fired her passion ; a hired bravo, 
in cleaving his skull, did not succeed in despatching the 
wounded lover: where the blow came from they did not doubt. 
Leicester was conducting his countess to Kenilworth: stop- 
ping at Combury Hall, in Oxfordshire, the lady was possibly 
reminded of the tale of Cumnor Hall. To Leicester, after 
his usual excessive indulgence at table, the countess deemed 
it necessary to administer a cordial : it was his last draught ! 
Such is the revelation of the page, and latterly the gentleman. 
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of this earl. Certain it is that Leicester was suddenly seized 
with fever, and died on his way to Kenilworth ; and that the 
Master of the Horse shortly afler married the poisoning coun- 
tess of the great poisoner.* 

Had the writer unskilfully heaped together such atrocious 
acts or such ambiguous tales, the libel had not endured. The 
life of this new Borgia is composed of richer materials than 
extravagant crimes. It furnishes a picture of eventful days 
and busied personages; truth and fiction brightening and 
shadowing each other. Some close observer in the court 
circle, one who sickened at the queen's insolent favorite, was 
a malicious correspondent. Some realities lie on the surface ; 
and Sir Philip Sidney was baffled or confounded when he 
would have sent forth his chivalric challenge to the veiled 
accuser. 

The adversaries of the Jesuits referred to Busenbaum, a 
favorite au^or with the order, to inform the world that among 
the ardfices of the political brotherhood was inculcated the 
doctrine of systematic calumny. ^ Whenever you would ruin 
a person or a government, you must begin by spreading 
calumnies to defame them. Many will incline to believe or 
to side with the propagator. Repetition and perseverance 
will at length give the consistency of probability, and the 
calumnies will stick to a distant day." A nickname a man 
may chance to wear out ; but a system of calumny, pursued 
by a faction, may descend even to posterity. This principle 
has taken full effect on this state favorite. The libel was 
most diligently spread about: ^La Vie Abominable" was 
read throughout Europe. This story of the ** subject without 

* This remarkable incideotf in keeping with the rest, was discovered by 
Dr. Bliss, in a manuscript note on ** Leicester's Ghost,** as communicated 
hy the page to the writer firom his own personal obeervations. — Athenm 
Owom^ u. eoL 74. 

If this voracious Apicius did not die of a surfeit, the fever might have 
been caught from the cordiaL The marriage of the Master of the Horse 
seems to wind up the story. 
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sabjecdon," who ^shoots at a diadem" in England or Scotland, 
and turns England into a '^ Leicesterian oommooweahh," 
raised princely anger : the qaeen condescended to haTe drcn- 
lar letters written to protest against it, considering the libel 
as reflecting on herself, in the choice of so principal a ooon- 
sellor; and though her majesty discovered that the author 
was nothing less than ** an incarnate devily" yet to this day 
the state favorite Leicester remains the most mysterious per- 
sonage in our history ; nor is there any historian from the 
days of Camden who dares to extenuate suspicions which 
come to us palpable as realities. In truth, the life of Leices- 
ter is darkness : his political intrigues probably were carried 
on with all parties, which probably he adopted, and betrayed 
by turns : at last his caprice stood above law. And, even in 
his domestic privacy, there were strange incidents, dark and 
secret, which eye was not to see, nor ear to listen to ; and we 
have a remarkable chance-evidence of this singular fact in 
that mysterious sonnet of Spenser, prefixed to his version of 
Virgil's ^ Gnat," whose sad tale was his own, dedicated ^ to 
the deceased lord : " his ^' cloudy tears " have left ^ this riddle 
rare " to some " future (Edipus " who has never arisen.* 

The Armada flying from our. coasts evinced to Spain and 
Rome that Elizabeth was not to be dethroned. What then 
remained to hold a flattering vision of the English crown to 
Philip, and to cast the heretical land into confusion ? The 
genius of this new Machiavel rose with the magnitude of the 
subject and the ^innularity of the occasion. 

The policy or the weakness of Elizabeth never consented 
to settle the succession ; and, as the queen aged, all Europe 
became more interested in that impending event. This was a 
cause of national uneasiness, and an implement for political 
mischief 

In 1594 was printed at Antwerp ^ A Conference about the 

* See the subeeqnent article on " Spekser." 
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next Succession to the Crown of England." The purpose of 
this memorable tract is twofold. The first part inculcates the 
doctrine, that society is a compact made bj man with man for 
the good of the commonwealth ; that the forms of govern- 
ment are diverse, and therefore are by Grod and nature left to 
the choice of the people ; that kings do not derive their title 
from any birthright or lineal descent, but from their corona- 
tion, with conditions and admissions by the consent of the 
people ; and that kings may be deposed, or the line of succes- 
sion may be altered, as many of our own and other monarchs 
have suffered from various causes, being accountable for their 
misgovemment or natural incompetency. '^ Commonwealths 
have sometimes chastised lawfully their lawful princes, though 
never so lawfully descended." This has oflen been ^ commo- 
dious to the weal public ; " and '^ it may seem that God pros- 
pered the same by the good success and successors that hence 
ensued." * 

This theory of monarchical government was opposed to 
those '^ absurd flatterers who yield too much power to princes;" 
and was not likely, as we shall see, to be only a work of tem- 
porary interest. Let us, however, observe that this advocate 
of the people's supremacy over their sovereign's was himself 
the vowed slave to passive obedience, and the indefeasible and 
absolute rule of the sacerdotal suzerain. 

The second division is a very curious historical treatise on 
the titles and pretensions of ten or eleven families of the 
English blood-royal ; " what may be said for them, and what 
against them." From its topics, it was distinguished as " the 
Book of Titles." It was well adapted to perplex the nation, 

* ^ There is/* cootinaes our author, ** a point much to be noted; '* which 
ia, " what men have commonly succeeded in the places of such as have been 
deposed ? '* The successors of five of our deposed monarchs have been all 
eminent princes : " John, Edward the Second, Richard the Second, Heniy 
the Sixth, and Richard the Third, have been succeeded by the three Hen- 
rys,— the Third, Fourth, and Seventh; and two Edwards, — Third and 
Fourth." 
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or raise up compedtors ; while, however, it reminded them 
^ of the slaughter and the executions of the nobflitj of Eng- 
land." In this ancertaintj of the sacoession, Isabella of 
Spain, whose ancestry is drawn from the Conquest through 
manj descents, is shown to have the best title, and James q£ 
Scotland the worst. 

The book appeared in London with a dedication to the Eail 
of Essiex : this was a stroke of refined malice, and produced 
its full effect on the queen. In this panegyric on the earl*8 
^ eminence in place and in dignity, in favor of the prince and 
in high liking of the people," the wily Jesuit intimated thai 
^ no man is like to have greater sway on deciding of this 
great affair [the succession], when time shaU eome for thai 
determination, and those that shall assist you, and are likest to 
follow your fame and fortune." The jealous alarm of Elisa- 
beth had often been roused by the imprudence of the eari, 
and on this occasion it thundered with all her queenly rage : 
she herself showed him the dangerous eulogiums of the insidi- 
ous dedicator, till the hapless earl was observed to grow pale, 
and withdrew from court with a mind disturbed, and was con- 
fined by illness till the queen's visit once more restored him 
to favor. 

The immediate effect of the ^ Conference " appears by an 
act of Parliament of the 35th of Elizabeth, enacting that 
^ whoever was found to have it in his house should be guilty 
of high treason ; " but its more permanent influence is remark- 
able on several national occasions. This tract contributed to 
hasten the fate of the hapless Charles. The doctrine of cat- 
ting off the heads of kings, ^ the whole body being of more 
authority than the only head," was too opportune for the busi- 
ness in hand to be neglected by the Independents. The first 
part, licensed by their licenser, was printed at the charge of 
the Parliament, disguised as " Several Speeches delivered at 
a Conference concerning the Power of Parliament to proceed 
against their King for Misgovemmcnt" The nine chapters 
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of the Conferenoe were turned into these nine pretended 
speeches ! * These furnished the matter of the speech of 
Bradshaw at the condemnation of the monarch ; and even 
Milton, in his ^ Defence of the English People," adopted the 
doctrines. Never has political pamphlet directed an event 
more awfnl, and on which the destiny of a nation was sus- 
pended. Even an ahstract of it served for the nonce, under 
the title of ^ the Broken Succession of the Crown of Eng- 
land,** at the time that Cromwell was aiming at restoring the 
English monarchy in his own person. It was again renovated 
in 1681, at the time of agitating the bill of exclusion against 
James the Second. I believe it has appeared in other forms. 
Nor was the fortune of "Leicester's Commonwealth" less 
remarkable in serving the designs of a party. It was twice 
reprinted in 1641, as a melancholy picture of a royal favo- 
rite ; and again, probably with the same political design, in 
1706. 

Parsons's claim to these two memorable tracts has been im- 
pogned. My ingenious friend, Dr. Bliss, has referred to two 
letters of Dr. Ashton, Master of Jesus College, and Dean 
Mosse, on the subject of " Leicester's Commonwealth," which 
he considers " fully prove " that it was not the work of Par- 
sons. I give these letters. 

Dr. Ashton to Dean Mosse. 

*' There is nothing in the book that favors the Spanish inva^ 
non, and all the treason is only against Leicester. Parsons has 
been esteemed the author of it ; but I can^t yet believe that Was 
his, for several reasons : — 

'' First, There's nothing in it of the fierce and turbulent spirit 

* I hare not seen this edition of "the Conference," or " Speeches: " bat 
it must assuredly have suffered some mntilations; for Parsons often puts 
down some marginal notes which were not suitable to the republicans of that 
daj; such, for instance, as these, — ** A Monarchy the best Goremment;" 
''Miseries of Popular Govemmenta." Mabbott, the licenser, must have 
iMcinded such unqualified axioms. 
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of that Jesuit ; but a tender concern for tlie qaeen and goTem- 
ment, both in church and state. 

*' Secondly, The book makes a papist own that seyeral of the 
priests and others were traitors ; and often commends Borleigh, 
who was the chief persecutor, and ordered the writing of *the 
Book of Justice,^ &c : which certainly Parsons would not hare 
done, whose errand into England not long before was to renew 
the excommunication of the queen, and declare her subjects freed 
from their allegiance ; nay, bound to take up arms against her ; 
especially since Campian, his brother missionary, was one of those 
martyrs, and he himself very narrowly escaped. 

** Thirdly, When Parsons and Campian came into England in 
'SO, it was to further the designs of the King of Spain, and per- 
suade the people, that, upon the queen's forfeiture, he had a right 
to take possession of her crown. But there's nothing looks that 
way in the book ; unless defending the title of the Queen of the 
Scots and her son be writing for the invasion. There was a book 
written a little before this, for the Scotch succession, by Lesly, 
Bishop of Rosse, under the name of ' Morgan,^ even by the conni> 
vance of Queen Elizabeth, as Camden tells us : but the seminary 
priests and Jesuits were all upon the Spanish right by virtue of 
the Pope^s bull of exconununication ; and, upon this foot. Parsons 
afterwards wrote his * Andr. Philopater,^ and * Book of Titles,* in 
the name of N. Doleman. 

** Fourthly, I can^t think Parsons capable of writing this book ; 
for how could a man, that from 75 to his dying day (bating a few 
months in the year *80) lived at Rome, be able to know all the 
secret transactions, both in cuurt and country, in England, which 
perhaps were mysteries to all the nation, except a few statesmen 
about the queen ? 

** Lastly, I can't believe that Parsons, who was expelled (or 
forced to resign his fellowship in Baliol) for his immoralities, 
and then pretended to be a physician, and at last went to Rome 
and turned Jesuit, would tell that story of Leicester's manage- 
ment of the University of Oxford. There are several other im> 
probabilities. 

*' The book seems to be written by a man moderate in religion 
(whether Papist or Protestant, I can't say), but a bitter enemy to 
Leicester ; one that was intimate with all the court affairs, and. 
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to cover himself from ihe heai'a fui'y* contrived that this book 
should come as it were from abroad, under the name of Par- 



sons.^ 



Dr. Mosse's Notes on the above Letter, 



" First, He points out several facts to show that the book must 
have been written at the end of 1584, certainly between 1583 and 
1585, when in *85 Leicester went general into Holland ; of which 
there is no mention in the book, as Drake observes. 

"Secondly, The design. I see nothing in the book relating 
to the invasion ; the design being to support the title of the Queen 
of Scots and her son. Dr. James was the first who in print 
affirmed Parsons to be the only author ; which was then in nuiny 
mouths, that he wrote it from materials sent him by Burleigh. 
But as it is not very likely that Pak^ons, who lived at Rome, 
should be acquainted with all the transactions set down in that 
book, so 'tis less probable that Burleigh should pitch upon him 
for such a work ; and I take the report to be grounded only on a 
passage in the book that mentions the j^oper^ Burleigh ha4 against 
Leicester.^ 

Dr. Mo6se then gives what Wood has written, and Wood's 
inference, that neither Pitts nor Ribadeneira giving it in the 
list of his writings b a sufficient argoment ; and the doctor 
concludes : — 

"In short, the author is very uncertain; and, for anything 
that appears in it, it may as well be a Protestant's as a Papist's. 
I should rather think it the work of some subtle courtier, who, 
for safety, got it printed abroad, and sent it to England under 
the name of Parsons." * 

Allowing these arguments to the fullest extent, they are 
not sufficient to disprove the authorship ascribed to Parsons. 
The drifl and character of this English Jesuit seem not to 
have been sufficiently taken in by these critics. There would 

* Cole*8 Maoiucripts, xxx. 129. Cole adds, that Baker, in a manuscript 
note upon Pitt's and Ribadeneira's silence, observes, " That's no argument; 
the book was a libel, and libels are not mentioned in catalogues by friends." 

VOL. II. 6 
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certainlj be no difiicultj in the Jesait aaBuming the mask of 
a moderate religionist and a lojal subject : for the advantage 
of the disguise, he would even venture the bold stroke of eon- 
demning the martjrs. The conclusion of Dr. Mosse, that the 
book might be written by either a Protestant or a Pi^ust, 
betrays its studied ambiguity. It was usual with the Jesuits 
to conform to prevalent opinions to wrestle with them. Some- 
times the Jesuit was the advocate for the dethronement of 
monarchs, and at other times urged passive obedience to the 
right divine. In truth, it is always impossible to decide on 
the latent meaning of the Jesuitic pen. Pascal has exhausted 
the argument 

Dr. Ashton may be mistaken when he asserts that Parsons 
and Campian came to England in 1580 to further the designs 
of the King of Spain. The policy of the Roman-Cathcdic 
party at that moment did not turn on the Spanish succession : 
during the life of the Scottish Mary, the party were all united 
in one design ; it was at her death, in 1587, that it split into 
two opposite factions. At the head of one stood the Jesuit 
Parsons : in his rage and despair, having failed to win over 
the Scottish prince, he raised up the claims of the Spanish 
line, reckless of the ruin of his country by invasion and inter- 
nal dissension. The other party, British at heart, consisting 
of laymen and gentlemen, would never concur in the invasion 
and conquest of England by a foreign prince. This curious 
contingency has been elucidated by our ambassador at the 
court of France, Sir Henry Neville, in a letter to CedL* It 
is therefore quite evident why ^ the book did not look that 
way" as Dr. Ashton expresses it, and why all Parsons's sub- 
sequent writings did. 

Dr. Ashton considers it impossible that Parsons, who lived 
abroad so much of his lifetime, should be so intimate with the 
secret transactions of the court and country of England. But 

• WiDwood'8 "Memorials," vol. i. p. 51. 
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Parsons kept up a basj communication with this country. 
This be has himself incidentally told us, in his *' Memorial for 
Beformation,'* written in 1596 : he says, " I have had occa- 
sion, above others, for more than twenty years, not only to 
know the state of matters in England, but also of many 
foreign nations." It is recorded that he received three hun- 
dred letters from England on his " Book of Titles." He was 
very critical in the history of our great families ; and had a 
taste for personal anecdote, even to the gossip of the circle. 
In a remarkable work which he sent forth under the name of 
^Andreas Philopater," a Latin reply to the queen's proclama- 
tion, he describes her ministers as sprung from the earth. Of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, he says that he was an under-butler at 
Gray's Inn ; of Lord Burleigh, that his father served under 
the king's tailor, and that his grandfather kept an alehouse ; 
and that for himself, during Mary's reign, he had always his 
beads in his hand. In this defamatory catalogue, the Earl of 
Leicester is not forgotten : the son of a duke, the grandson 
of an esquire, and the great-grandson of a carpenter ; a more 
flagitious man, a more insolent tyrant, England never knew ; 
never had the Catholics a more bitter enemy ; books, both in 
the French and the English language, have exposed his de- 
baucheries, his adulteries, his homicides, his parricides, his 
thefts, his rapines, his perjuries, his oppressions of the poor, 
his cruelties, his deceitfulness, and the injuries he did to the 
Catholic religion, to the public, and to private families. This 
is quite a supplement to Leicester's "Commonwealth," con- 
densing all its original spirit 

That Lord Burleigh should have supplied materials for this 
political libel, stands next to an impossibility. One passage 
asserts that ^ the Lord Treasurer hath as much in his keeping 
of Leicester's own handwriting as is sufficient to hang him, 
if he durst present it to her majesty." This could only have 
been a random stroke of the hardy writer ; for, were it abso- 
lutely true, that sage would never have intrusted that secret 
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to any man. It would have been placing his own life in 
jeopardj. As for the tattle of the lady, who, in deliyering a 
letter from Leicester into the hands of Lord Burleigh, ^ at the 
door of the withdrawing chamber" was instructed to dix^ it in 
a way that it might attract the queen's notice, and indoce her 
majesty to read it, it surely was not necessary for Lord Bur- 
leigh to communicate this ^ shift" of Leicester's practices: 
the lady might have deposited this secret manoeuTre in the 
ear of the faithless courtier, who unquestionably contributed 
his zealous quota to this Leicesterian Conmionwealth. 

With regard to '^ the Conference," the Roman-Catholic his- 
torian, Dodd, and others, have inclined to doubt whether Par- 
sons was the author ; and their argument is, — not an unusual 
one with the Jesuits, — you cannot prove it, and he has denied 
it. Cardinal Allen and Sir Francis Englefield may have con- 
tributed to this learned wori^ ; but Parsons held the pen. It 
appeared under the name of Doleman ; and it is said that the 
harmless secular priest who bore that name fell into trouble 
in consequence. We may for once believe Parsons himself, 
that the name was chosen for its significance, as ^ a man of 
dole," grieving for the loss of his country. He has in other 
writings continued the initials, N. D., associating his feelings 
with these letters. On the same querulous principle, he had 
formerly taken that of *' John Howlett," or Owlet. He fan- 
cied such significant pseudonymes, in allusion to his condition : 
thus he took that of " Philopater." He varied his initials, as 
well as his fictitious names. He was a Proteus whenever he 
had bis pen in his hand, — Protestant and Romanist, English- 
man and Spaniard. 

It is now, however, too late to hesitate in fixing on the true 
parent of these twin productions : twins they are, though, in 
the intellectual state, twins are not bom on the same day. 
These productions are marked by the same strong features ; 
their limbs are fashioned alike ; and their affinity betrays it- 
self, even in their tones. The author could not always escape 
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from adopting a peculiar phraseology, or identical expressions, 
'which unavoidably associate the later with the earlier work ; 
the same in style, in manner, and in plan. Imitation is out 
of the question where there is identity. One pen composed 
these works, as they did thirty more. 

The English writings of the Jesuit Parsons have attracted 
the notice of some of our philological critics. Parsons may 
be ranked among the earliest writers of our vernacular dic- 
tion, in its purity and pristine vigor, without ornament or 
polish. It is, we presume, Saxon English, unblemished by an 
exotic phrase. It is remarkable that our author, who passed 
the best part of his days abroad, and who had perfectly 
acquired the Spanish and the Italian languages, and slightly 
the French, yet appears to have preserved our colloquial 
English from the vicissitudes of those fashionable novelties 
which deform the long-unsettled Elizabethan prose. To the 
elevation of Hooker his imagination could never have ascend- 
ed ; but in clear conceptions, and natural expressions, no one 
was his superior. His English writings have not a sentence 
which to this day is either obsolete or obscure. Swift would 
not have disdained his idiomatic energy. Parsons was admi- 
rably adapted to be a libeller or a polemic 
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The goTernment of Elizabeth, in the settlement of an eccle- 
siastical establishment, had not only to pass throng^ the 
convulsive transition of the ^ old " to the ^ new religioD," as 
it was called at the time; but subsequently it was thrown 
into a peculiar position, equally hateful -to the sealols of two 
antagonist parties or factions. 

The Romanists, who would have disputed the queen's title 
to the crown, were securely circumscribed by their minority, 
or pressed down by the secular arm ; they were silenced by 
penal statutes, or they vanished in a voluntary exile ; and 
even tlieir martyrs were only allowed to suffer as traitors. 
A more insidious adversary was lurking at home : itself the 
child of the Reformation, it had been nourished at the same 
breast, and had shared in the common adversity; and this 
youthful Protestantism was lifling its arm against its elder 
sister. 

A public event, when it becomes one of the great eras of a 
nation, has sometimes inspired one of those "• monuments of 
the mind," which take a fixed station in its literature, addressed 
to its own, but written for all times. And thus it happened 
with the party of the Mar-Prelates ; for these mean and 
scandalous satirists and their abler chiefs were the true origin 
of Hooker's ^ Ecclesiastical Polity." The scandalous pamph- 
lets of the Mar-Prelates met their &te, crushed by the 
sharper levity of more refined wits : the more solemn volumes 
of their learned chiefs encountered a master-genius, such as 
had not yet risen in the nation. 
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In the state of the language, and the polemical temper of 
these early opposite systems of church, and indeed of civil 
government, it was hardly to be expected that the vindication 
of the ruling party should be the work of an elevated genius. 
The vernacular style was yet imperfectly moulded, the ear 
was not yet touched by modulated periods, nor had the genius 
of our writers yet extended to the lucid arrangement of com- 
position: moreover, none had attained to the philosophic 
disposition which penetrates into the foundations of the under- 
standing, and appeals to the authority of oar consciousness. 
On a sudden appeared this master-mind, opening the hidden 
springs of eloquence, — the voice of one crying from the 
wilderness. 

It had been more in the usual course of human affairs, that 
the whole controversy of ecclesiastical polity should have 
remained in the ordinary hands of the polemics : the cold 
mediocrity of the Puritan Cartwright might have been an- 
swered by the cold mediocrity of the Primate WhitgifL Their 
quarrel had then hardly passed their own times ; and ^^ the 
admonition'* and ^the apology," and all ^ihe replies and 
rejoinders,** might have been equally suffered to escape the 

record of an historian. 

But such was not the issue of this awful contest : and the 

mortal combatants are not suffered to expire ; for a master- 
genius has involved them in his own immortality.* 

* When our literary histoiy was only partially cultirated, the readers of 
Hooker were often disturbedf amidst the profound reasonings of " the Eccle- 
siastical Polity/' by frequent references to volumes and pages of T. C. The 
editors of Hooker had thrown no light on these mysterious initials. Contem- 
poraries are not apt to mortify themselves by recollecting that what is fami- 
liar to them may be forgotten by the succeeding age. Sir John Hawkins, 
a literary antiquaiyf drew up a memoir which explains these initials as those 
of Thomas Cartwright, and has correctly arranged the numerous tracts of 
the whole controversy. But, Hawkins having consigned this accurate cata- 
logue to " the Antiquarian Repertory/* it could be little known; and Beloe, 
in his ** Anecdotes of Literature/' vol. i., transcribing the entire memoir of 
Hawkins, verbatim^ without the slightest acknowledgment, obtains a credit 
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The purity and simplidtj of Izaak Walton's own mind 
reflected the perfect image of Hooker : the individaalizing 
touches and the careful statements in that vital biography 
seem as if Hooker himself had written his own life. 

We first find our author in a small country parsonage, at 
Drayton-Beauchamp, near Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire; 
where a singular occurrence led to his elevation to the mas- 
tership of the Temple. 

Two of his former pupils had returned from their travels, 
— Sir Exlwin Sandys and Greorge Cranmer, men worthy of 
the names they bore : for the one became his ardent patron ; 
and the other, the zealous assistant in his great work. Long- 
ing to revisit their much-loved tutor, who did not greatly 
exceed them in age, they came unexpectedly ; and, to their 
amazement, surprised their learned friend tending a flock of 
sheep, with a ^ Horace ** in his hand. His wife had ordered 
him to supply the absence of the servant When released, on 
returning to the house, the visitors found that they must 
wholly furnish their own entertainment, — the lady would 
afford no better welcome ; but even the conversation was 
interrupted by Hooker being called away to rock the cradle. 
His young friends reluctantly quit his house to seek for 
quieter lodgings ; lamenting that his lot had not fallen on a 
pleasanter parsonage, and a quieter wife to comfort him afler 
his unwearied studies. ^ I submit to God*8 will while I daily 
labor to possess my soul in patience and peace," was the reply 
of the philosophic man who could abstract his mind amid the 
sheep, the cradle, and the termagant 

The whole story of the marriage of this artless student 
would be ludicrous, but for the melancholy reflection that it 
brought waste and disturbance into the abode of the author 
of the " Ecclesiastical Polity." 

According to the statutes of his college, he had been ap- 

for originml research. Beloe b referred to for this authentic ioformation bj 
Burnet, in his ** Specimens of English Prose-writers.** 
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pointed to preach a sermon at Paul's Cross. He arrived from 
Oxford weary and wet, with a heavy cold. Faint and heart- 
less, he was greatly agitated lest he should not he ahle to 
deliver his probationary sermon ; but two days' nursing by 
the woman of the lodgings recovered our young preacher. 
She was an artful woman, who persuaded him that his consti- 
tutional delicacy required a perpetual nurse; and for this 
purpose offered, as he had no choice of his own, to elect for 
him a wife. On his next arrival, she presented him with her 
daughter. There was a generosity in his gratitude for the 
nursing him for his probationary sermon, which only human 
beings wholly abstracted from the concerns of daily life could 
possibly display. He resigned the quiet of his college to be 
united to a female destitute alike of personal recommendations 
and of property. As an apology for her person, he would 
plead his short-sightedness ; and for the other, that he never 
would have married for any interested motive. Thus the 
first step into life of a very wise man was a folly which was 
to endure with it The wife of Hooker tyrannized over his 
days, and at last j)roved to be a traitress to his fame. 

The mastership of the Temple was procured for the hum- 
ble rector of Drayton-Beauchamp by the recommendation of 
his affectionate Edwin Sandys. But not without regret did 
this gentle spirit abandon the lowly rectory-house for " the 
noise " of the Temple Hall. Hooker required for his happi- 
ness neither elevation nor dignities, but solely a spot wherein 
his feeble frame might repose, and his working mind medi- 
tate : solitude to him was a heaven, notwithstanding his 
eternal wife Joan! 

Hooker might have looked on the Temple as a vignette 
represents the greater picture. The Temple was a copy 
reduced of the kingdom, with the same passions and the same 
parties. What had occurred between the Archbishop Whit- 
gifl and the Puritan Cartwright was now opened between 
the lecturer and the master of the Temple. 
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The evening lecturer at the Temple was Walter Traven, an 
eniinent man, of insiBuating manners and of an irreproachaUe 
life. He had been nursed in the presbytery of Geneva, and 
was the correspondent of Beza in the French, and of Knox 
in the Scottish. Church : above all, Travers was the firm asso- 
ciate of Caitwright, and the consulted oracle of the English 
dissenters. He ruled over an active party of the younger 
members ; and, by insensible innovations, appears to have there 
established the new ecclesiastical conmionwealth, which at 
first consisted of the most trivial innovations in ceremonies 
and the most idle distinctions. Travers was looking confi- 
dently to the mastership, when the appointment of Hooker 
crossed his ambitious hopes. 

With the disciples of parity, a free election, and not a 
royal appointment, was a first state principle. To preserve 
the formality, since he could not yet possess the reality, Tra- 
vers suggested to the new master of the Temple that he 
should not make his appearance till Travers had announced 
his name to the body of the members, and then he would be 
admitted by their consent. To this point in *^ the new order 
of things," the sage Hooker returned a reasonable refusaL 
^ If such custom were here established, I would not dbturb 
the order; but here, where it never was, I might not of 
my ovm head take upon me to begin it.** The formality 
required was, in fact, a masked principle, which cast a doubt 
on his right, and on the authority which had granted it. 
^ You conspire against me," exclaimed the nonconformist, 
" affecting superiority over me ; " and, condensing all the bit- 
terness of his mingled religion and politics, he reproached 
Hooker that ^ he had entered on his charge by virtue only of 
an human creature, and not by the election of the peopleJ* 
With Travers the people were more than " human crea- 
tures : " the voice of the people was a revelation of Heaven ; 
this sage, probably, having first counted his votes. These 
were the inconveniences of a transition to a new political 
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Bystem : the parties did not care to understand one another. 
These two good men, for such they were, now brought into 
collision, bore a mutual respect, connected, too, by blood and 
firiendly intercourse. But in a religious temper or times, 
while men mix their own notions with the inscrutable decrees 
of Heaven, who shall escape from the torture of insolvable 
polemics ? Abstruse points of scholastic theology opened the 
rival conflict. A cry of unsound doctrine was heard. ^ What 
are your grounds ? ** ezlaimed Trayers. ^ The words of St. 
Paul," replied Hooker. '^ But what author do you follow 
in expounding St. Paul?" Hooker laid a great stress on 
TeBsoa on all matters which allowed of the full exercise of 
human reason. Two opposite doctrines now came from the 
same pulpit! The morning and the evening did not seem 
the same day. The son of Calvin thundered his shuddering 
dogmas : the child of Canterbury was meek and merciful. If 
one demolished an unsound doctrine, it was preached up again 
by the other. The victor was always to be vanquished, the 
vanquisher was always to be victor. The inner and the outer 
Temple appeared to be a mob of polemics. 

Travers was silenced by ^ authority." He boldly appealed 
to her majesty and the privy council, where he had many 
friends. His petition argued every point of divinity, while 
he claimed the freedom of his ministry. But there stood 
Elizabeth's ^ black husband," as the virgin queen deigned in 
her coquetry to call the archbishop. The party of Travers 
circulated his petition, which was cried up as unanswerable : 
it was carried in ^* many bosoms." Hooker was compelled to 
reply ; and the churchmen extolled *' an answer answerless : " 
the buds of the great work appear among these sterile leaves 
of controversy.* 

* Both these papers of Travers and Hooker are preserved in Hooker*8 
Works. Many curious points are discussed by Hooker with admirable rea- 
soning. The divinity of Hooker, who is the firm advocate of legal authority, 
k enlightened and tolerant; while Travers, who advocated unrestrained 
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The absence of Travers from the Temple seemed to be 
more influential than even his presence. He had plenteooslj 
sown the seeds of nonconformity, and the soil was rich. 
Hooker had foreseen the far-remote event : ** Nothing can 
come of contention but the mutual waste of the parties coo- 
tending, tiU a conmion enemy dance in the ashes of them 
both." It must be confessed that Hooker had a philosophical 
genius. 

It was amid the disorders around him that the master of 
the Temple meditated to build up the great argument of polity, 
drawn from the nature of aU laws, human and divine. The 
sour neglect and systematic opposition of the rising party of 
the dissenters had outwearied his musings. Clinging to the 
great tome which was expanding beneath his hand, the studi- 
ous man entreated to be removed to some quieter place. A 
letter to the primate on this occasion reveals, in the sweet- 
ness of his words, his innate simplicity. He tells, that when 
he had lost the freedom of his cell at college, yet he found 
some degree of it in his quiet country parsonage : but now he 
was weary of the noise and opposition of the place ; and God 
and nature did not intend him for contention, but for study and 
quietness. He had satisfied himself in his studies, and now 
had begun a treatise in which he intended the satisfaction of 
others : he had spent many thoughtful hours, and be hoped 
not in vain ; but he was not able to finish what he had begun, 
unless removed to some quiet country parsonage, where he 
might see God's blessings spring out of our mother earth, 
and " eat his own bread in peace and privacy." 

The humble wish was obtained, and the great work was 
prosecuted. 

In 1594, four books of the " Ecclesiastical Polity " were 
published ; and, three years afterwards, the fifth. These are 
for ever sanctioned by the last revisions of the author. The 

personal freedonif is, in his divinity, narrow and merciless. He sees only 
** the elect," and he casts human nature into the flames of eternity. 
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intensity of stady wore out a frame which had always been 
infirm ; and his premature death lefl his manuscripts roughly 
sketched, without the providence of a guardian. 

These unconcocted manuscripts remained in the sole cus- 
tody of the widow. Strange rumors were soon afloat, and 
transcripts from Hooker's papers got abroad, attesting, that, in 
the termination of the *' Ecclesiastical Polity,'' the writer had 
absolutely sided with the nonconformists. The great work, 
however, was appreciated of such national importance, that it 
was deemed expedient to bring it to the cognizance of the privy 
council, and the widow was summoned to give an account of 
the state of these unfinished manuscripts. Consonantly with 
her character, which we have had occasion to observe, in 
the short interval of four months which had passed since the 
death of Hooker, this widow had become a wife. She had at 
first refused to give any account of the manuscripts ; but now, 
in a conference with the archbishop, she confessed that she 
had allowed certain puritanic ministers ^^ to go into Hooker's 
study, and to look over his writings ; and, further, that they 
burned and tore many, assuring her that these were writings 
not fit to be seen." There never was an examination by the 
privy council ; for, the day afler her confession, this late widow 
of Hooker was found dead in her bed. A mysterious coinci- 
dence ! The suspected husband was declared innocent, so runs 
the tale told by honest Izaac Walton. 

These manuscripts were now delivered up to the arch- 
bishop, who placed them in the hands of the learned Dr. 
Spenser to put into order: he was an intimate friend of 
Hooker, and long conversant with his arguments. However, 
as this scholar was deeply occupied in the translation of the 
Bible, he intrusted the papers to a student at Oxford, Henry 
Jackson, a votary of the departed genius. 

On the decease of Dr. Spenser, the manuscripts of Hooker 
were left as " a precious legacy " to Dr. King, Bishop of Lon- 
don, in 1611. They were resigned with the most painful 
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reluctance by the speculative and ingenious student to whom 
they had been so long intrusted, that he looked on them with 
a parental eye, having transcribed them and put many things 
together according to his idea of the system of Hooker.* 
During the time the manuscripts reposed in the care of the 
Bishop of London, an edition of the five books of the ^ Eode- 
siastical Polity," with some tractates and sermons, was pub- 
lished in 1617.t Had Dr. King thought that these manuscripts 
were in a state fitted for publication, he would have doubtless 
completed that edition. He died in 1621, and the manuscripts 
were claimed by Archbishop Abbot for the Lambeth Library. 

Again, in 1632, the five undoubted genuine books were 
reprinted. Laud, then Archbishop of CSanterbury, attracted 
probably by this edition, examined the papers. He was 
startled by some antagonist principles, and left the phantom 
to sleep in its darkness: whether some doctrines which broadly 
mculcAte jure divino were touches from the Lambeth quarter, 
or whether the interpolating hand of some presbyter had in- 
sidiously turned aside the weapon, the conflicting opinions 
could not be those of the judicious Hooker. 

But their fate and their perils had not yet terminated : the 
episcopalian walls of Lambeth were no longer an asylum, 
when the manuscripts of Hooker were to be grasped by the 
searching hands and heads of Prjmne and Hugh Peters, by a 
vote of the Commons ! At this critical period the sixth and 
eighth books were given to the world, announced as ^' a work 
long expected, and now published according to the most au- 
thentique copies." We are told of six transcripts with which 
this edition was collated. It is perplexing to understand when 
these copies got forth, and how they were all alike deficient in 

* " A studiouB and cynical person, who never expected or desired more 
than his small preferment. He was a great admirer of Richard Hooker, and 
collected some of his small treatises.** — Athtna Oxomenses, 

t Anthony Wood has said it contained all the eight books ( followed hj 
General Dictionary and Biographia Britannica), and accused Gauden of fwa- 
tending to publish three books for the first time in 1662. 
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tlie seyenth book, which the setter-forth of this edition declares 
to be irreooyerable. After the Restoration, Dr. Grauden made 
an edition of Hooker : in the dedication to the king, he offers 
'the work as ^' now augmented, and I hope completed, with the 
^three last books, so much desired and so long concealed." 
This remarkable expression indicates some doubt whether he 
possessed the perfect copies ; nor does he inform us of the 
manner in which he had recovered the lost seventh lKX)k. 
The recent able editor of the works of Hooker favors its genu- 
ineness by internal evidence, notwithstanding it bears marks 
cyf hasty Mrri ting: but he irresistibly pi*oves that the sixth book 
is wholly lost ; that which is named the sixth being never de- 
signed as a part of the ^ Ecclesiastical Polity." 
- Both the great parties are justly entitled to suspect one 
another : a helping hand was prompt to twist the nose of wax 
to their favorite shape ; and the transcripts had always omis- 
sions, and, we may add, commissions. Some copies of the 
concluding book asserted that ^ princes on earth are only 
accountable to Heaven ; " while others read, " to the people." 
We perceive the facility of such slight emendations, and may 
be astonished at their consequences ; but we need not question 
the hands which furnished the various readings. When we 
recollect the magnificent entrance into the work, we must 
smQe at the inconclusive conclusion, the small issue from so 
vast an edifice. " Too rigorous it were that the breach of 
human law should be held a deadly sin. A mean there is 
between extremities, if so he thai we can find it autJ* Never 
was the juste milieu suggested with such hopeless diffidence. 
Such was not the tone, nor could be the words, of our elo- 
quent and impressive Hooker. From the first conception 
of his system, his comprehensive intellect had surveyed all its 
parts, and the intellectual architecture was completed before 
the edifice was. constructed. This admirable secret in the 
labor of a single work, on which many years were to be con- 
sumed, our author has himself revealed to us ; a secret which 
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may be a lesscMi. ^I have endeavored that every fbrmer part 
might give strength unto all that follow, and every latter 
bring some light unto all before : so that if the judgments of 
men do but hold themselves in suspense, as touching the first 
more general meditations, till in order they have perused the 
rest that ensue, what may seem dark at the first will after- 
wards be found more plain, even as the latter particular deci- 
sions will appear, I doubt not, more strong, when the other 
have been read before." * Here we have an allusion to a 
noble tennination of his system. 

This great work of Hooker strictly is theological; but here 
it is considered simply as a work of literature and philosophy. 
The first book lays open the foundations of law and order, 
to escape from ^ the mother of confusion which breedeth de- 
struction. The lowest must be knit to the highest*" We 
may read this first book as we read the reflections of 
Burke on the French Revolution, where what is peculiar or 
partial or erroneous in the writer does not interfere with the 
general principles of the more profound views of human policy. 
And it is remarkable, that during the anarchical misrule of 
France, when all governments seemed alike unstable, some 
one, who had not wholly lost his senses among those raving 
politicians, published separately this first book of "^ Ecclesiastic 
cal Polity ; " a timely admonition, however, alas ! timeless. I 
was not surprised to find classed among ^^ Legal Bibliog- 
raphy" the works of Hooker. 

The fate of those controversies which in reality admit of no 
argument is singularly exemplified in the history of this great 
work. These are the controversies where the parties appa- 
rently going the same course, and intent on the same object, 
but impelled by opposite principles, can never unite : like two 
parallel lines, they may run on together, but remain at the 
same distance, though they should extend themselves to infin- 

* " Ecclesiastical Polity/* book first 
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itj. Oppoate propoeitions are assigned by each party, or 
£t>in the same premises are educed opposite inferences. In 
the present case, both parties inquired after a model for 
church-goTemment : there was none ! Apostolical Christian- 
ity had hardly left the old synagogue. Hooker therefore 
asserted that the form of church-government was merely a 
Imman institution regulated by laws; and that laws were 
sot made for private men to dispute, but to obey. The non- 
conformist urged the Protestant right of private judgment and 
a satisfied conscience. Hooker, alarmed at this irruption of 
schisms to maintain established authority, or rather supre- 
macy, was driven to take refuge in the very argument which 
the Romanist used with the Protestant 

The elaborate preface of Hooker is a tract of itself: it is 
the secret history of nonconformity, and of the fiery Calvin. 
Tet was it from positions here laid down that James the Sec- 
ond declared that it was one of the two books which sent him 
back to the fold of Rome. It is not therefore surprising, that 
when a part was eagerly translated by an English Romanist 
to his holiness, who had declared that ^ he had never met 
with an English book whose writer deserved the name of an 
author! " — so low then stood our literature in the eyes of the 
foreigner, — that the pope perceived nothing anti-papal in 
the eloquent advocate of established authority, while he was 
deeply struck at the profundity of the genius of '^ a poor 
obscure English priest ; " and the Bishop of Rome exclaimed, 
*^ There is no learning that this man has not searched into ; 
nothing too hard for his understanding; and his books will get 
reverence by age." Our James the First, who, it must be 
allowed, was no ordinary judge of polemics, on his arrival in 
England inquired after Hooker, and was informed that his 
recent death had been deeply lamented by the queen. ^^ And 
I receive it with no less sorrow," observed the new English 
monarch ; ^^ for I have received more satisfaction in reading 
a leaf in Mr. Hooker than I have had in large treatises by 
VOL. n. 7 
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many of the learned: many others write well; bat jet, in the 
next age, they will be forgotten." 

The attestations of his holiness and oar James the First, 
to some of my readers, may appear very suspicious. They 
are, however, prophetic; and this is an evidence that the 
^ Ekx^lesiastical Polity " must contain principles more deeply 
important than those which might more particularly have been 
grateful to these regal critics. Our sage, it is true, has not 
escaped fit>m a severer scrutiny, and has been taxed as ^ too 
apt to acquiesce in all ancient tenets." What was transitory 
or what was partial in this great work may be subtracted 
without injury to its excellence or its value. Hooker has 
written what posterity reads. The spirit of a later age, pro- 
gressive in ameliorating the imperfect condition of all human 
institutions, must oflen return to pause over the first book of 
^ Ecclesiastical Polity," where the master-genius has laid the 
foundations and searched into the nature of all laws whatever. 
Hooker is the first vernacular writer whose classical pen 
harmonized a numerous prose. While his earnest eloquence, 
freed from all scholastic pedantry, assumed a style stately in 
its structure, his gentle spirit sometimes flows into natural 
humor, lovely in the freshness of its simplicity. 
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Were I another Baillet^ solely occupied in collecting the 
^jugemens des sfavaru,'* — the decisions of the learned, — the 
name of Sir Philip Sidney would hring forth an awfiil crash 
of criticism, rarely equalled in dissonance and confusion. 

He who first ventured to pronounce a final condemnation 
on "the Arcadia" of Sir Philip Sidney, as a "tedious, 
lamentable, pedantic, pastoral romance," was Horace Wal- 
pole, — a decision suited to the heartlessness which wounded 
the personal qualities of an heroic man, the pride of a proud 
age. Have modem critics too oflen caught the watchword, 
when given out by an imposing character? The irregular 
Hazlitt honestly confides to us, in an agony of despair, that 
" Sir Philip Sidney is a writer for whom I cannot acquire a 
taste," tormented by a conviction that a taste should be ac- 
quired. The peculiar style of this critic is at once sparkling 
and vehement, antithetical and metaphysical. The volcano 
of his criticism heaves ; the short, irruptive periods clash with 
quick repercussion ; the lava flows over his pages, till it leaves 
us in the sudden darkness of an hypercriticism on ^ the cele- 
brated description of the * Arcadia.' " 

Gifford, once the Coryphaeus of modem criticism, whose 
native shrewdness admirably fitted him for a partisan both in 
politics and in literature, did not deem Walpole's depreciation 
of Sidney " to be without a certain degree of justice : the 
plan is poor, the incidents trite, the style pedantic" But our 
prudential critic harbors himself in some security by confess- 
ing to " some nervous and elegant passages." 
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At our northern Athens, the native coldness has touched 
the leaves of ^the Arcadia" like a frost in spring. The 
agreeable researcher into the history of fiction confesses the 
graceful beauty of the language, but considers the whole as 
^ extremely tiresome." Another critic states a more alarming 
paroxysm of criticism, — that of being " lulled to sleep over 
the interminable 'Arcadia.'" 

What innocent lover of books does not imagine that ^ the 
Arcadia" of Sidney is a volume deserted by every reader 
and only to be classed among the folio romances of the Scu- 
deries, or the unmeaning pastorals whose scenes are placed in 
the golden age ? But such is not the fact. ^ Nobody, it is 
said, reads ' the Arcadia : ' we have known very many persons 
who read it, men, women, and children ; and never knew one 
read it without deep interest and admiration," exclaims an 
animated critic, probably the poet Southey.* More recent 
votaries have approached the altar of this creation of ro- 
mance. 

It may be well to remind the reader, that although this 
volume, in the revolutions of times and tastes, has had the 
fate to be depreciated by modem critics, it has passed through 
fourteen editions, suffered translations in every European 
language, and is not yet sunk among the refuse of the bibli- 
opolists. ^ The Arcadia " was long, and it may still remain, 
the haunt of the poetical tribe. Sidney was one of those 
writers whom Sbakspeare not only studied, but imitated in his 
scenes, copied his language, and transferred his ideas.t Shir- 
let, Beaumont and Fletcher, and our early dramatists, 
turned to '^the Arcadia" as their text-book. Sidney en- 
chanted two later brothers in Waller and Cowley ; and 
the dispassionate Sir William Temple was so struck by 

* "Annual Review," iv. 64T. 

t Who does not recognize a well-known passage in Shakspeare, copied, 
too, by CoLKRiPGB and Btron, in these words of Sidney : " More sweet 
than a gentle south-west wind, which comes creeping over flowery fields 
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'^ the Arcadia," that he foand ^ the true spirit of the vein of 
andent poetry in Sidney." The world of fashion in Sidney's 
age cuUed their phrases out of '^ the Arcadia/' which served 
them as a complete ^ Academy of Compliments." 

The reader who concludes that '< the Arcadia " of Sidney 
is a pedantic pastoral has received a very erroneous concep- 
tion of the work. It was unfortunate for Sidney that he 
borrowed the title of ^ the Arcadia " from Sannazaro ; which 
has caused his work to be classed among pastoral romances, 
which it nowise resembles. The pastoral part stands wholly 
separated from the romance itself, and is only found in an 
interlude of shepherds at the dose of each book : dancing 
brawls, or redting verses, they are not agents in the fiction. 
The censure of pedantry ought to have been restricted to the 
attempt of applying the Roman prosody to English versifica- 
tion, the momentary folly of the day ; and to some other fan- 
des of putting verse to the torture. 

** The Arcadia " was not one of those spurious fictions in- 
vented at random, where an author has little personal concern 
in the narrative he forms. 

When we forget the singularity of the fable, and the mas- 
querade dresses of the actors, we pronounce them to be real 
personages ; and that the dramatic style distinctly conveys to 

and shadowed waters in the extreme heat of summer"? Such delightful 
diction, which can only spring out of deep poetic emotion, may be found in 
the poetic prose of Sidney. 

" Oh ! it came o*er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank ot Tiolets, 
Stealing and giTing odor." 

Shakbpbabs'8 7\m{^ iV^Al, aet i. se. I. 

" And sweeter than the gentle south-west wind, 
O^er willowy meads and shadowed waters ereepfaig. 
And Geres' golden fields '* 

COLKRZDOX'8 Fir$t Advent of LofH, 

** Breathing all gently o'er his obedK and mouth. 
As o'er a bed of yiolets the sweet south." 

Don Juanf canto 2, Tsne 168. 
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US incidents, which, however veiled, had occarred to the poet's 
own ohservation, as we perceive that the scenes which he has 
painted with such precision must have been localities. The 
characters are minutel j analyzed ; and so correcUj preserved, 
that their interior emotions are painted forth in their gestures 
as well as revealed in their language. The author was him- 
self the tender lover whose amorous griefs he touched with 
such delicacy, and the undoubted child of diivalry he drew ; 
and, in these finer passions, he seems only to have multiplied 
himself. 

The manners of the court of Elizabeth were still chivalric ; 
and Sidney was trained in the discipline of those generous 
spirits whom he has nobly described as men of ^ high-erected 
thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy." Hume has censured 
these ^ affectations, conceits, and fopperies," as well became 
the philosopher of the Canongate ; but there was a reality in 
this shadow of chivalry. Amadis de Graul himself never sur- 
passed the chivalrous achievements of the Elarl of Essex: 
his life, indeed, would form the finest of romances, could it be 
written. He challenged the Grovemor of Ck)runna to single 
combat for the honor of the nation, and proposed to encounter 
Villars, Grovemor of Rouen, on foot or on horseback. And 
thus run his challenge : ^* I wiU maintain the justice of the 
cause of Henry the Fourth of France against the league ; 
and that I am a better man than thou, and that my mistress 
is more beautiful than thine." This was the very language 
and the deed of one of the Paladins. It was this spirit, fan- 
tastic as it may appear to us, which stirred Sidney, when 
Parsons the Jesuit, or some one who lay concealed in a dark 
comer of the court, sent forth anonymously the famous state 
libel of ** Leicester's Ck)mmonwealth." To the unknown 
libeller who had reflected on the origin of the Dudleys, that 
" the Duke of Northumberland was not bom a gentleman," 
Sir Philip Sidney, in the loftiest tone of chivalry, designed to 
send a cartel of defiance. Toudied to the quick in any blur 
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in the Stemmaia Ihidleiana, — which, it is said, occupied the 
poet Spenser when under the princely roof of Leicester, — 
Sidney exclaims, '' I am a Dudley in blood, that duke's daugh- 
ter's son ; my chief honor is to be a Dudley ; and truly am I 
glad to have cause to set forth the nobility of that blood : 
none but this fellow of invincible shamelessness could ever 
have called so palpable a matter in question.** He closed with 
the intention of printing at London a challenge which he de- 
signed all Europe to witness. ^ Because that thou, the writer 
hereof, doth most falsely lay want of gentry to my dead ances- 
tors, I say that thou therein liest in thy throat, which I will 
be ready to justify upon thee in any place of Europe where 
thou wilt assign me a free place of coming, as within three 
months afler the publishing thereof I may understand thy 
mind. And this which I write I would send to thine own 
hands, if I knew thee ; but I trust it cannot be intended that 
he should be ignorant of this printed in London, who knows 
the very whisperings of the Privy Chamber." * 

We, who are otherwise accustomed to anonymous libels, 
may be apt to conclude that there was something fantastical 
in sending forth a challenge through all Europe, — we, who 
are content with the obscure rencounter of a morning, and with 
the lucky chance of an exchange of shots. 

The narrative of "the Arcadia" is peculiar; but, if the 
reader's fortitude can yield up his own fancy to the feudal 
poet, he will find the tales diversified. Sidney had traced the 
vestiges of feudal warfare in Germany, in Italy, and in 
France ; those wars of petty states where the walled city was 
oftener carried by stratagem than by storm, and where the 
chivalrous heroes, like champions, stepped forth to challenge 
each other in single combat, almost as often as they were 
viewed as generals at the head of their armies. Our poet's 

* Sidney allades to all that secret histoiy of Leicester which PaiBons 
the Jesuit pretends to disclose in his " Leicester's Commonwealth." This 
challenge was fbnnd among the Sidney Papers, but probably was not issued. 
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battles have all the fierceness and the hurry of action, as if 
told bj one who had stood in the midst of the battle-field; and, 
in his " shipwreck," men fight with the waves ere thej are 
flung on the shore, as if the observer had sat on the summit 
of a cliff watching them. 

He describes objects on which he loves to dwell with a 
peculiar richness of fimcj. He had shivered his lance in the 
tilt, and had managed the fiery courser in his career : that 
noble animal was a frequent object of his favorite descriptions; 
he looks even on the curious and fanciful ornaments of its 
caparisons; and, in the vivid picture of the shock between two 
knights, we see distinctly every motion of the horse and the 
horseman.* But sweet is his loitering hour in the sunshine 
of luxuriant gardens, or as we lose ourselves in the green soli- 
tudes of the forests which most he loves. His poetic eye was 
pictorial ; and the delineations of objects, both in. art and 
nature, might be transferred to the canvas. 

There is a feminine delicacy in whatever alludes to the 
female character, not merely courtly, but imbued with that 
sensibility which St. Palaye has remarkably described as 
" full of refinement and fanaticism." And this may suggest 
an idea not improbable, that Shakspeare drew his fine con- 
ceptions of the female character from Sidney. Shakspeare 
solely, of all our elder dramatists, has given true beauty to 
woman ; and Shakspeare was an attentive reader of '^ the 
Arcadia." There is something, indeed, in the language and 
the conduct of Musidorus and Pyrocles, two knights, which 
may startle the reader, and may be condemned as very un- 
natural and most affected. Their friendship resembles the 
love which is felt for the beautiful sex, if we were to decide 
by their impassioned conduct and the tenderness of their lan- 
guage. Coleridge observed that the language of these two 
friends in ^ the Arcadia " is such as we would not now use, 

• See " the Arcadia,** p. 267; eighth ediUon, IGSS. 
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except to women ; and he has thrown out some very remark- 
able obeervations.* Warton, too, has observed, that the style 
of friendship between males in the reign of Elizabeth would 
not be tolerated in the present day : sets of sonnets, in a vein 
of tenderness which now could only express the most ardent 
affection for a mistress were then prevalenLf They have 
not accounted for this anomaly in manners by merely dis- 
eorering them in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. It is 
unquestionably a remains of the ancient chivalry, when men, 
embarking in the same perilous enterprise together, vowed 
their mutual aid and their personal devotion. The dangers 
of one knight were to be participated, and his honor to be 
maintained, by his brother-in-arms. Such exalted friendships, 
and such interminable affections, often broke out both in deeds 
and words, which, to the tempered intercourse of our day, 
offend by their intensity. A male friend, whose life and for- 
tune were consecrated to another male, who looks on him 
with adoration, and who talks of him with excessive tender- 
ness, appears to us nothing less than a chimerical and mon- 
strous lover I It is certain, however, that, in the age of 
diivalry, a Damon and Pythias were no uncommon characters 
in that brotherhood., 

It is the imperishable diction, the language of Shakspeare 
before Shakspeare wrote, which diffuses its enchantment 
over ''the Arcadia;'' and it is for this that it should be 
studied; and the true critic of Sidney, because the critic was a 
true poet, offers his unquestioned testimony in Cowper : — 

^ SIDNKT, WAJEtBLER OF POKTIO FBOSX.'* 

Even those playful turns of words, caught from Italian modc'l.i 

• See Coleridge's " Table-talk," it 178. 

t Bichard Barnfielde's " Affectionate Shepherd " forms sach a collection 
of sonnets which were popular. The poet bewails his onsuccessfal love for 
a beantifol jroath, yet professing the chastest affection. Poets, like mocking- 
birds, repeat the notes of others, till the cant becomes idle, and the fashion 
of style obsolete. 
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which are usuallj oondenmed, conceal some subtHitj of feel- 
ing, or rise in a pregnant thought* The intellectual character 
of Sidnej is more serioos than volatile: the habits of his mind 
were too elegant and thoughtful to sport with the low comic ; 
and one of the defects of ^ the Arcadia " is the attempt at 
burlesque humor in a clownish &milj. Whoever is not sus- 
ceptible of great delight in the freshness of the scenery, the 
luxuriant imagery, the graceful fancies, and the stately periods, 
of *^ the Arcadia," must look to a higher source than criti- 
cism to acquire a sense which nature and study seem to deny 
him. 

I have dwelt on the finer qualities of ^the Arcadia:" 
whenever the volume proves tedious, the remedy is in the 
reader^s own hands, provided he has the judgment often to 
return to a treasure he ought never to lose. 

It is indeed hardly to be hoped, that the volatQe loungers 
over our duodecimos of fiction can sympathize with manners, 
incidents, and personages which for them are purely ideal : 
the truth of nature which lies under the veil must escape from 
their eyes ; for how are they to grow patient over the inter- 
minable pages of a folio, unbroken by chapters, without a 
single resting-place ? t And I fear they wiD not allow for 
that formal complimentary style, borrowed from the Italians 
and the Spaniards, which is sufficiently ludicrous. 

The narrative, too, is obstructed by verses, in which Sidney 

* A lady who has become enamoured of the friend who is pleading for 
her lover, and suddenly makes the fatal avowal to that friend, thus expresses 
her emotion : ** Gfovm bolder or madder, or bold with madness, I discovered 
my affection to him.** ** He left nothing unassayed to disgrace himself, to 
grace his friend." — P. 89. 

t In the late Mr. Hebcr's treasures of our vernacular literature, there was 
a copy of " the Arcadia," with manuscript notes by Gabriel Harvey. He 
had also divided the work into chapters, enumerating the general contents 
of each. — Bib. Htberiana^ part the first A republication of this copy — 
omitting the continuations of the romance by a strange hand, and all the 
eclogues, and most of the verses — would form a desirable volume, not too 
voluminous. 
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never obtained fisicilitj or grace. Nor will the defects of the 
ciuthor be always compensated by his beauties ; for " the Arca- 
dia " was indeed a fervent effusion, but an uncorrected work. 
"Hie author declared that it was not to be submitted to severer 
ejes than those of his beloved sister, ^ being done in loose 
sheets of paper, most of it in her presence, the rest by sheets 
sent as &st as they were done." The writer, too, confesses to 
•*a young head having many fancies begotten in it, which, if 
it had not been in some way delivered, would have grown a 
monster ; and more sorry might I be that they came in, tlian 
they gat out" So truly has Sidney expressed the fever of 
genius, when working on itself in darkness and in doubt, — 
absorbing reveries, tumultuous thoughts, the ceaseless inquiet- 
udes of a soul which has not yet found a voice. Even on his 
death-bed, the author of ^ the Arcadia " desired its suppres- 
sion : but the fame her noble brother could contemn was dear 
to his sister, who published these loose papers without involv- 
ing the responsibility of the writer, affectionately calling the 
work " the Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia ; *' and this vol- 
ume of melodious prose, of visionary heroism, and the pensive 
sweetness of loves and friendships, became the delight of 
poets. 

There is one more work of Sidney, perhaps more generally 
known than " the Arcadia," — his " Defence of Poetry." 
Lord Orford sarcastically apologized, in the second edition of 
his ^ Royal and Noble Authors," for his omission of any notice 
of this production. ^ I had forgotten it," he says ; and he 
adds, ^ A proof that I at least did not think it sufficient foun- 
dation for so high a character as he acquired." It was a more 
daring offence to depreciate this work of love than the ro- 
mance which at least lay farther removed from the public 
eye. The " Defence of Poetry " has had, since the days of 
Walpole, several editions by eminent critics. Sidney, in this 
luminous criticism, and effusion of poetic feeling, has intro- 
duced the principal precepts of Aristotle, touched by the firo 
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and sentiment of Longinua ; and, for the first time in English 
literature, has exhibited the beatitude of criticism in a poet- 
critic. 

Sir Philip Sidney assuredly was one of the most admira- 
ble of mankind, largely conspicuous in his life, and unparal- 
leled in his death. But was this singular man exempt finom 
the frailties of our common nature ? K we rely on his bio- 
grapher Zouch, we shall not discover any: if we trust to Lord 
Orford, we shall perceive little else. The truth is, that, had 
Sidney lived, he mi^t have grown np to that ideal greatness 
which the world adored in him ; but he perished early, not 
without some of those errors of youth, which, even in their 
rankness, betrayed the generous soil whence they sprung. His 
fiune was more mature than his life, which indeed was but the 
preparation for a splendid one. We are not surprised that 
to such an accomplished knight the crown of Poland was 
offered, and that all England went into mourning for their 
hero. We discover his future greatness, if we may use the 
expression, in the noble termination of his early career, rather 
than in the race of glory which he actually ran. The life 
of Sidney would have been a finer subject for the panegyric of 
a Pliny, than for the biography of a Plutarch : his fame was 
sufficient for the one, while his actions were too few for the 
other.* 

* This rammaTy of the character of Sidney I wrote nearlj thirty jean 
ago, in the " Quarterly ReTiew." 
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Though little is circamstantiallj related, yet frequent out- 
breakings, scattered throughout the writings of Spenser, com- 
memorate the main incidents of his existence. His emotions 
become dates, and no poet has more fully confided to us his 
** secret sorrows." 

Spenser in the far north was a love-lorn youth when he 
composed **the Shepherd's Calendar." This rustic poem, 
rustic from an affectation of the Chaucerian style, though it 
bears the divisions of the twelve months, displays not the 
coarse of the seasons so much as the course of the poet's 
thoughts : the themes are plaintiff or recreative, amatorial or 
satirical, and even theological, in dialogues between certain 
interlocutors. To some are prefixed Italian mottoes ; for that 
language then stamped a classical grace on our poetry. In 
the eclogue of January, we perceive that it was still the sea- 
Bon of hope and favor with the amatory poet ; for the motto is, 
Anchora Speme (" Yet I hope ") : but in the eclogue of June 
we discover Gia Speme Spenta ("Already hope is extin- 
guished "). A positive rejection by Rosalind herself had for 
ever mingled gall with his honey, and he ungenerously in- 
veighs against the more successful arts of a hated rivaL 
Rosalind was, indeed, not the Cynthia of a poetic hour : deep 
was the poet's first love ; and that obdurate mistress had called 
him ** her Pegasus," and laughed at his sighs. 

It was when the forlorn poet had thus lost himself in the 
labyrinth of love, and "the Shepherd's Calendar" had not 
yet closed, that his learned friend Harvey, or, in his poetical 
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appellative, Hobbinol, to steal him away finom the langoor of 
a country retirement, invited him to southern vales, and with 
generous warmth introduced ''the unknown" to Sir Philip 
Sidney. This important incident in the destiny of Spenser 
has been carefully noted by a person who conceals himself 
under the initials E. K., and who is usually designated as 
*^ the old commentator on ' the Shepherd's Calendar.' " This 
£. K. is a mysterious personage, and will remain undiscovered 
to this day, unless the reader shall participate in my own 
conviction. 

''The Shepherd's Calendar" was accompanied by a com- 
mentary on every separate month ; and this singularity of an 
elaborate commentary in the first edition of the work of a 
living author was still more remarkable by the intimate 
acquaintance of the commentator with the author himseUl 
£. K. assures us, and indeed affords ample evidence, that " he 
was privy to all his (the poet's) designs." He furnishes some 
domestic details which no one could have told so accuratelv, 
except he to whom they relate ; and we find our commentator 
also critically conversant with many of the author's manu- 
scripts which the world has never seen.* Rarely has one man 
known so much of another. The poet and the commentator 
move together as parts of each other. In the despair of con- 
jecture, some ventured to surmise that the poet himself had 
been his own commentator. But the last editor of Spenser 
is indignant at a suggestion which would taint with strange 
egotism the modest nature of our bard. Yet E. K. was no 
ordinary writer : an excellent scholar he was, whose gloss has 
preserved much curious knowledge of ancient English terms 
and phrases. We may be sure, that a pen so abundant, and 
so skilfully exercised, was not one to have restricted itself to 
this solitary lucubration of his life and studies. The com- 
mentary, moreover, is accompanied by a copious and erudite 
preface, addressed to Gabriel Harvey ; and the style of these 
pages is too remarkable not to be recognized. At length let 
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xne lift the mask from this mysterious personage by declaring 
that E. K. is Speoser^s dear and generous friend, Gabriel 
Jlarvey himselfl I have judged by the strong peculiarity of 
Harvey's style : one cannot long doubt of a portrait marked 
by such prominent features. Pedantic but energetic, thought 
pressed on thought, sparkling with imagery, mottled with 
learned allusions, and didactic with subtle criticism, — this 
is our Grabriel ! The pre£eu^r describes the state of our bard- 
ling as that of ** young birds that be nearly crept out of their 
nest, who, by little, first prove their tender wings before they 
make a greater flight And yet our new poet fiieth as a bird 
that in time shall be able to keep wing with the best.'' 

From thb detection, we may infer that the Commentary 
was an innocent rtise of the zealous friend to overcome the 
resolute timidity of our poet.* His youthful muse, teeming 
with her future pr(^;eny, was, however, morbidly sensible in 
the hour of parturition. Conscious of her powers, thus closes 
the address ^'To his Booke:" — 

'^ And, when thou art past jeopardie, 
Come tell me what was said of me, 
And I will send more after thee.'* 

After several editions, the work still remained anonymous ; 
and the unnamed poet was long referred to by critics of the 
day only as ^ the late unknown poet," or '^ the gentleman who 
wrote * the Shepherd's Calendar.' " 

In Sir Philip Sidney the youthful poet found a youthful 
patron. The shades of Penshurst opened to leisure and the 
muse. ^The Shepherd's Calendar" at length concluded, 

* A strange personage has been fixed on as the commentator. Spenser 
lodged with a Mrs. Kerke, where his parcels were directed. £. K. has been 
oonjectored to be Mr. Kerke, her husband! 

It is a proof of the deficient skill of the modem editors of Spenser, 
Hughes, and Aikin, that they have omitted the curious and valuable Com- 
mentary of £. K. It has been judiciously restored to the last and best edi- 
tion, by Mr. Todd. The woodcuts might also have been preserved. 
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« the Poet's Te«r " was dedicated to *" Maister Philip Sidney, 
worthy of all titles, both of learning and chiTalry.'' Leices- 
ter, the uncle of Sidney, was gained ; and from that moment 
Spenser entered into a golden servitude. 

The destiny of Spenser was to be thrown among courtiers, 
and to wear the silken trammels of noble patrons, — a life of 
honorable dependence among eminent personages. Here a 
seductive path was c^ned, not easily scorned by the gentle 
mind of him whose days were to be counted by its reveries^ 
and the main business of whose life was to be the cantos of 
his - Faery Queen * 

Of the £ivors and mortifications during his career of patron- 
age« and of hb intercourse with the court, too little is known ; 
though suflWienl we shall discover to authenticate the reality 
of his complaints, the verity of his strictures, and all the flut- 
terings of the sickening heart of him who moves round and 
nnind the interminable eirde of ** hope deferred.** 

l>ur poet was now ascending the steps of favoritism ; and 
tho bu»iiH}«» of his life was with the fair and the great. He 
liH>kod up to the smiles of distinguished ladies ; for to such is 
tho greater portion of his poems dedicated. If her majesty 
gloried in *• the Faery Queen," we are surprised to find that 
tlie most exquisite of political satires, ^ Mother Hubbard's 
Tale,** should be addressed to the Lady Compton and Mont- 
eagle ; that ^ the Tears of the Muses " were inscribed to Lady 
Strange ; and that ^ the Ruins of Time ** are dedicated to the 
Countess of Pembroke. For others, their nuptials were 
graced by the music of his verse, or their sorrows were 
soothed by its elegiac tenderness.* In the ^Epithalamion" on 
his own marriage, the poet reminds — 

* These compIimentAiy sonnets, evidently composed ** for the nonce,** are 
not the htppiest specimens in oor language of these minor poems, no more 
than they are of the real genios of Spenser. I have seen a German reprint, 
con»i9ting on/y of Spenser's Sonnets, by the learned Von Hammer. Foreign 
critics often startle one by their fancies on English poetry. 
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" TIm sacred licten who hare often times 
Been to the aiding others to adorn, 
Whom 3re thought worthy of your gracefbl rymes, 
That even the greatest did not greatly scorn 
To hear their names song in your simple lays, 
Bnt joyed at their praise.** 

^ The Tean of the Muses," as one of his plaintive poems 
is called, had possibly been spared, had the poet only moved 
among that bevy of ladies whose names are enshrined in his 
volumes, around the queen, whose royalty so frequently rises 
with splendor in his verse. Unawares, perhaps, the gentle 
bard discovered that personal attachments by cruel circum- 
stances were converted into political connections ; that a favor- 
ite must pay the penalty of favoritbm ; and that, in binding 
himself more closely to his patrons, he was wounded the more 
deeply by their great adversary ; and in gaining Sidney, Leices- 
ter, and £ssex, Spenser was doomed to feel the potent arm of 
the scornful and unpoetic Burleigh. 

The queen was the earliest and the latest object of our 
poet's musings. ^The Maiden Queen" enters into almost 
every poem. Shortly afler the publication of '< the Shepherd's 
Calendar," wherein her majesty occupies the month of April, 
Spenser, in writing to Harvey, has this remarkable passage : 
^Tour desire to hear of my late being with her majesty 
must die in itself." By this ambiguous reply, it is, however, 
evident that Harvey, and probably Spenser himself, had 
looked forwards, by the intervention of his great patrons, that 
** the unknown poet," as he is called by '* the old commenta- 
tor," would have been honored by an interview with the royal 
poetess. Elizabeth, among her princely infirmities, had the 
ambition of verse. She was afterwards saluted as — 

** A peerless prince and peerless poetess ** — 

by Spenser, who must, however, have closed his ear at her 
harsher numbers.* We may regret that we know so little of 

* We have several printed specimens of her majesty^s poetry, which 
does not want for elevation of thought; bat to compose poetry with the 

VOL. II. 8 
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our Spenser^B intercourse with the queen. J£ Sidney made 
him known to her majesty, as Philips has told, the poet might 
have read to the queen the earlier cantos of his romantic 
epic The poet himself has only recorded that ^ the Shepherd 
of the Ocean," Sir Walter Raleigh, brought him into the 
presence of Cynthia, "the Queen of the Ocean,'* who — 

** To his oftten pipe inclined her ear, 
And it desired, at timeljr hours, to hear.** 

The Lord Treasurer Burleigh seems to have marred those 
" timely hours." Spenser had lingered before the fountain of 
court favor ; and how often the dark shadow of the political 
minister intervened between the poet and the throne, we are 
reminded by the deep sensitiveness of the victim,- the mur^ 
murs, and even the scorn, of the indignant bard. 

Under the patronage of Leicester, the poet's services were 
transferred to Lord Arthur Grey, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who appointed Spenser his secretary. He has vindi- 
cated this viceroy's administration, in the " Faery Queen," by 
shadowing forth his severe justice in Arthegal, accompanied 
by his " Iron Man," whose iron flail " threshed out falsehood " 
in their quest of leme, in that " Land of Ire," where justice 
and the executioner were ever erratic 

Of the brief life of the poet, his better years were con- 
sumed in Ireland, where he filled several appointments more 
honorable than lucrative. His slender revenue seems not to 
have flourished under a grant of land from the crown, on the 
conditions attached to it in 1585.* Cast into active service, 

energy of her proee, deprived her majesty of all the grace and melody of 
verse. I have been informed, on the best authority, that Elizabeth exercised 
her poetical pen more voluminously than we have hitherto known; for that 
there exists a manuscript volume of her majesty's poems in that rich repo- 
sitory of State-papers, — the Hatfield Collection. 

* Three thousand acres of dilapidated estates of the Earl of Desmond. 
The receivers of these grants were called '' the Undertakers/* as they were 
bound to bring the lands into cultivation, which, after the ravages of fire 
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"tie mnsingB of the ^ Faery Queen " were assuredly often 
tJirown aside : its fate was still dubious ; for Ireland was not 
« land of the Muses, as he himself declared ; when a chance 
occurrence, the visit of Rawleigh to that country, gave Spenser 
smother Sidney. The " Faery Queen " once more opened its 
mystical leaves on the banks of the Mulla, before a judge 
^hose voice was fame. 

"And, when he heard the miuic that I made, 
He found himself full greatly pleased at it: 
He gan to cast great liking to my lore, 
And great disliking to my htckUis lot, 
That bcmuked had myself ^ Uke wight fvrlort^ 
Into thai wuU where I wot quite forgoV^ 

Spenser has here disclosed involuntarily '< the secret sorrow." 
The acres of Kilcolman offered no delights to ^ the wight 
fi>rlore, forgotten in that waste." Our tender and melancholy 
poet was not blessed with that fortitude, which, even in a 
barren solitude, can muse on its own glory, as Petrarch 
and Rousseau were wont, and which knows also to value a 
repose fi«ed from spiteful rivalries and mordadous malignity. 
And now opened his tedious suings at court ; for what, but to 
obtain some situation in his native home, which offered repose 
of mind, and carelessness of the future ? We know of his 
restless wanderings to England, and his constant returns to 
Ireland. We fifid the poet, in 1590, wearied by solicitations, 
throwing out the immortal lines so painfully descriptive of — 

^ What hell it is In suing long to bide." 

It was in this year that the first three books of the romantic 
epic were published ; which was followed by the grant of a 
pension in February, 1591. But, ^v^ years afterwards, the 
poet still remains the same querulous court-suitor ; the mise- 

and sword, consisted of tenantless farms and a wasted soil. Sir Walter 
Bawleigh had a grant of twelve thousand acres, which he probably found 
profitless; for he made them over at a low rate to the Boyle Family. 
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Table man wasting his dajs and his nights : for then he tens 
ns, in his ^ Prothalamion," how on a snmmer^s day he — 

** Walked forth, to ease his pain. 
Along the shore of silver^treaming Thames. 

^I whose sullen care, 

Through discontent of my long ftuitless stay 
In princes* oooit, and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes which still do fly away, 
like empty shadows, to afflict my brain.*' 

When this was written, Spenser had possessed the lands <^ 
EUcolman more than ten years, and held his pension. Were 
the lands profitless, and the pension still to be solicited ? The 
poet has only perpetuated his ^ secret sorrows : " his pride or 
his delicacy has thrown a veO over them. He has sent down 
to posterity his disappointments, without alluding to the nature 
of his claims. 

It was in 1597 that Spenser laid before the queen his 
memorable " View of the State of Ireland." This state 
memorial still makes us regret that our poet only wrote verse : 
there is a charm in his sweet and voluble prose, a virgin grace 
which we have long lost in the artificial splendor of English 
diction. Here is no affectation of Chaucerian words : the 
gold is not spotted with rust. The vivid pictures of the poet, 
the curiosity of the antiquary, and, above all, a new model 
of policy of the practical politician, combine Ih this inestima- 
ble tract Spenser suggested that the popular hero of that 
day, his noble fnend the Earl of f^ex, would be more able 
to conciliate popular favor in Ireland. By an alternate policy, 
from that day to the present, has our government tried to rule 
that fair " Land of Ire," either by a Lord Grey's severity of 
justice, — the Arth^al, accompanied by his " iron man " with 
his ^ iron flail ; " or by the generous graciousness of an Earl 
of Essex, courting popularity : but neither would serve ; the 
more quiet wisdom lay in colonization, happily begun, and so 
&taUy neglected. The powerful eloquence of the poet and 
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'tlie seeretaiy attracted the queen's attention. She recom- 
mended Spenser to the Irish Ckmncil to be Sheriff of Cork ; 
sgain was ^the wight foriore" sent back to his undesired 
locality : yet now, perhaps, honors and promotion were await- 
ing the ^'miserable man." The royal letter was dated in 
September ; and in the following month, suddenly, the Irish 
insurrection broke out. The flight of Spenser and his family 
firom the Castle of Kilcolman was momentous : perhaps they 
witnessed the flames annihilating their small wealth. Spenser 
himself lost more than wealth : for the father beheld the 
Bacrifice of his child ; and the author was bereaved of all his 
manuscripts, now lost or scattered, — his hopes, his pride, and 
his fiime ! He flew to England, not to live, but to experience 
how this last stroke of fortune went beyond the force of his 
own passionate descriptions, or of his nature to endure. In 
an obscure lodging, and within three short months, the most 
sensitive of men, broken-hearted, closed his eyes in mute 
grief, and in a premature death. Spenser perished at the 
zenith of human life. 

Cariosity has been excited to learn the occasion of the 
inveterate prejudice of an insensible lord-treasurer against a 
tender poet who had courted his favor. This hostility of 
•the mighty peer" seems not to have broken forth openly till 
the publication of the first three books of the " Faery Queen ; " 
for all the poet's personal allusions to Burleigh were written 
shortly after that event 

Can so small a creature as a poet, when it creeps into the 
sphere of a jealous statesman's policy, draw on itself his hate- 
fiil attention? Are crafty politicians in office like richly- laden 
travellers who start at a crossing shadow ? Burleigh possessed 
•the full confidence of his sovereign from her youth ; but she 
was a woman subject to caprices, and would call her ancient 
fnend and servant " an old fool." Burleigh was fearfully jea- 
lous of two potent rivals, — the Earl of Leicester and the Earl 
of Essex : these " men of arms," the patrons of Spenser, were 
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each subeequentlj the head of the opposition to the pacific 
administration of the lord-treasurer. 

^ The sage old sire," moreover, well knew the romantic self- 
idolatry of his rojal mistress ; her infirmity of poetical soscep- 
tibilitj ; her avidity of poignant flatteries on her beauty, her 
chastity, and even on her verse. Her majesty was how in the 
ascension of that glorified beatitude, the ^ Faery Queen ; ** and 
this transfiguration was the work of him whom he held to be 
a creature of his great rivals ! 

We are interested to detect the vacillating conduct of the 
poet to the implacable statesman. Spenser accompanied his 
presentation-copy of the " Faery Queen " to the lord-treasurer 
with a sonnet, in which he humiliated the Muse before his 
great court-enemy: — 

" On whoee mighty shoulden most doth rest 
The burden of this kingdom's govenmient, 
Unfitly I these idle rimes present, 
The labor of lost time and wit unstayed." 

If Spenser had complained of former cold neglect, now he 
had to endure, what a poet can never forgive, bitter disdain. 

Wounded in spirit, the poet composed, immediately after 
the first appearance of the " Faery Queen," " the Ruins of 
Time : " there, eulogizing the departed Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham for his love of learning, and care of " men of arms,** he 
launches forth a thunderbolt against the wary and frigid 
Burleigh : — 

** For he that now wields all things at his will 
Scorns one and the other in his deeper skill.** 

And he repeats the accusation in "Mother Hubbard's 
Tale:" — 

^ Oh, grief of griefs ! oh, gall of all good hearts ! 
To see that virtue should despised be * 

Of him that first was raised for vertaons parts; 
And now, broad-spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be. 
Oh I let the man, by whom the Muse is scorned, 
Nor alire nor dead be of the Muse adorned.** 
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We have, too, a more finished portrait of an evil minister 
who " lifted up his lofty towers,** — 

•• That they begin to threat the neighbor sky ; " — 

ih which, unquestionably, we find some of the deformities of 
Buiieigh's political physiognomy. 

"He no count made of nobility, — 
The realm^s chief strength, and girlond of the crown : 
He made them dwell in darkness of disgrace ; 
For none but whom he list might come in place. 
Of men of armes he had but small regard, 
But kept them low, and strained very hard. 
For men of learning little he esteemed: 
His wisdome he above their learning deemed. 
As for the rascal commons least he cared ; 
For not so common was his bounty shared. 
* Let God,* said he, * if please, care for the manie : 
I for mvself most care before else anie.' 
Tet none durst speak, ne none durst of him plaine. 
So great he was in grace, and rich through gaine." 

The gentle bard of the " Faery Queen " now sate down to 
continue his great work; but, haunted by this spectral and 
iron-eyed monster of an unpatronizing minister, he actually 
violates the solemnity of his theme by opening with another 
recollection, so fatal to his own repose: — 

" The rugged forehead, that, with grave foresight, 
Welds kingdoms, causes, and affairs of state, 
My looser rimes I wote doth sharply wite. 
For praising love as I have done of late. 
Such ones ill judge of love, that cannot love, 
Ne in their firozen heart feel kindly flame.** 

But the minister could not banish him from the sovereign : — 

" To such, therefore, I do not sing at all. 
But to that sacred saint, my sovereign queen : 
To her I sing of love, that loveth best, 
And best is loved.** 

About the same time, Spenser had written *' the Tears of 
the Muses," where, expressing a poet's wish that the royal 
palaces of Eliza should be filled with — 
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<* PnisM of dhrnlttt wits, 
Who her eternize with their heavenlj writs," — 

I suspect that Barleigh figures again among — 

** The sslyage brood. 
Who, having been with scorns alwmys fed, 
Csn no whit cherish this celestial food ; 
Bat with base thoughts are onto blindness led. 
And kept from looking on the lightsome day.** 

After these indignant effusions, Spenser, in proceeding with 
the ^ Faery Queen," tergiversated in hb feelings. The poet 
had shadowed with some tenderness the calamities of the 
Scottish Mary, in the gentle characters of Amoret and Flori- 
zeL Yielding to political changes, the Queen of Scots is 
suddenly horribly transformed into the false Duessa. For 
the honor of the poet, we may concede that he partook of 
those party-passions which great statesmen know to raise up 
at will, and which never fidl to influence contemporaries. 
Burleigh never paused till he laid the head of Mary on the 
block.* In the fifth book of the ** Faery Queen," the poet 
has exhibited the trial of this state victim, and has made her 
sister-sovereign gracefully conceal tears which possibly were 
never shed; but who could expect that "the rugged fore- 
head " — him whom he had denounced, that, " alive or dead," 
should by "the Muse be ever scorned" — should appear with 
all the dignity of wisdom ? 

" The sage old sire, that had to name 
The kingdom's care, with a white silver head, 
That many high regards and reasons 'gainst her read.*' 

The poet did worse as he advanced in his work ; for, in the 

• I have been favored with the sight of several mannwript letters of 
Bnrleigh, in the possession of a gentleman in the neighborhood of Taunton, 
which relate to this critical period. They remarkably display the eager and 
remorseless decision of Burleigh. Messengers were sent off three or four 
times in a day, countermanding the former command, as the mind of Eliza- 
beth vacillated, disconcerting the plans of the minister. The order " to cut 
off her head " is given with the most revolting minuteness. 
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^ixth book, he absolutely denies that it was his intention, in 
«nj of his " former writs," to reflect on " this mighty peer." 
To what "former writs" Spenser alludes is not clear. The 
matchless picture of the fruitless days of a court-expectant, in 
•* Mother Hubbard's Tale," which many of my readers may 
liave by heart, is supposed to have been represented to Lord 
Burleigh, by " backbiters," as a censure on him : it was an im- 
mortal one I and the application was easy. 

It was after .the appearance of the " Faery Queen," that 
£lizabeth, economical as were her bounties, sealed her delight 
by a permanent pension. Was it on this occasion that the 
remonstrance of the prudential lord-treasurer diminished by 
half its amount? "All this for a song ! " exclaimed Burleigh. 
"Then give him what is reason," rejoined the queen. The 
words were remembered by the bard ; but the royal command 
lay neglected at the exchequer. On a progress, Spenser re- 
minded her majesty, by a petition, in the smallest space that 
ever suitor presented one, and in a style of which it was not 
easy to forget a word.* The lord-treasurer got reprimanded, 

* Thu petition in rhyme is well known : — 

" I wma promlMd, on a tima, 
To hare reuon for mj rhime : 
From that time unto this seasonf 
I reoeired nor rhime nor reason." 

Mr. Todd deems the anecdote apocryphal, because he can only retrace it 
to Fuller, who published it seventy years after the incident recorded, assign- 
ing no authority. Honest Fuller has, however, given a tolerable authority 
for such a sort of thing; namely, that it was "a story commonly told and 
beiieved,^^ There could be no motive for any one to invent the circumstance 
and the pleasantry, gratuitously to ascribe it to the poet. Mr. Todd is 
pleased to call **the numbers magical," and decides on this ** ridiculous 
memorial," — a criticism fatal to all the playiiilness of genius. Were the 
'^rhimes" not good enough for the nonce? and "the reason" amusingly 
convenient to be remembered? 

The anecdote is only deficient in its date, and possibly may relate to some 
fonner donation before the pension was fixed. Edward Phillips gives the 
large ram of five hundred pounds, — another version of the same story ; and 
he wrote about the same time. What remains inexplicable is, that this pen- 
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and the poet present payment. We cannot avoid associating 
the anecdote with these lines : — 

** To have thj princess grace, yet want her peer's ; 
To have thj asking, jet wait manj jears." 

We may now close with Burleigh ; bat mnch remains to be 
developed in the fortunes of a court-suitor, as we trace them 
in the history of our Spenser. The coldness of the lord- 
treasurer may not have been the only cause of the poet's 
deep and constant laments. The sojourner in the circle of a 
court may be mortified not only by its repulse or its neglect, 
but also by the capricious favor of his patron. A devotion of 
service may provoke offence, whether it be from zeal too im- 
provident, from officiousness too busy, or from an ingenuousness 
too open. He is thrown into a position in which he must pre- 
serve silence, and cannot always hope for pardon. 

One incident of this nature deeply affected our poet in his 
intercourse with Lord Leicester. We only discover it by a 
remarkable dedicatory sonnet to his translation of Virgil's 
" Gnat." Had the poet not decided that the mysterious tale 
should reach posterity, he would not have published the son- 
net several years afler it was composed ; for it is dedicated 
^ to the deceased lord " ! The poet has energetically described 
the delicacy and difficulty of the position into which he had 
been cast: — 

^* Wronged, yet noi daring to exprets my pain 
To you, good lord ! the causer of my care. 
In cloady tears my case / thut complain 
Unto yourtelf, that only privy are. 
But if that any CEdipus, onware, 
Shall chance, through power of some divining spright. 
To read the tecret of this riddle rare^ 

sion to Spenser seems to have been wholly unknown to his contemporaries — 
to Camden and to others — who wrote subsequently. The grant of this pen« 
sion was only discovered a few years ago in the Chapel of the Rolls. The 
pension was only for fii\y pounds ; but the value of money makes the royal 
gift more decent than at first it would seem. 
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And know the purport of my evil plight; 
Let him rest pleased with his own insight, 
Ke Anther seek to gloze upon the text: 
Bvt grief mongh UUio grieved wighi^ 
To feel hii/aMk, and not be Airther vext. 
But what so by myself may not be shown, 
May by this gnat's complaint be easily known.** 

The gnat of Virgil, observing a serpent in the act of dart- 
ing on a sleeping swain, stings the eye of the sleeper : starting 
at the pain, the disturbed man crushes the ' gnat ; but, thus 
awakened, he saves himself from the crested serpent The 
poem turns on the remonstrance of the ghost of the gnat; 
which had no other means than hj inflicting its friendly sting 
to warn him of his peril who had thus hastily deprived it of 
its own innocent existence. What was "the serpent," and 
why the poet was hardly used as '*the gnat," and why he 
was — 

" Wronged, yet not daring to express his pain," — 

and yet ** grieved to feel his fault,'' is " a riddle rare," sup- 
posed to require some (Edipus of secret history to solve. The 
moral is obvious. The character of the royal favorite may 
give rise to many suggestions ; but, if I may venture a conjec- 
ture on what the parties themselves "were only privy to," 
Spenser had touched on some high matter, where his affection- 
ate zeal, however sagacious, on this occasion hurt the pride of 
Leicester, too haughty or too mortified to be lessoned by his 
fiuniliar dependant, who, like the gnat, found that his timely 
warning was " his fault." 

A sage of the antiquarian school imagined that he could 
solve the enigma of Spenser's sorrows, by arranging, with 
dales, and accounts of salaries, the official situations which the 
poet held. To remove the odium attached to Burleigh's pre- 
possessions against the poet, he assumes, that, without the lord- 
treasurer^s consent, Spenser could not have received his lands 
or his pensions. But the royal grant of the forfeited lands was 
obviously the reward for his conduct, suggested by those under 
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whose eye he had served : the patronage of Sidney and the 
Lords Leicester and Grey may be imagined to have greatly 
outweighed any cavils of Burleigh. George Chalmers infers 
that all the complaints of the poet are ** too highly colored, if 
they reaUy were camplainU retpecting himself; " and concludes 
that all the poet's querulousness must be ascribed, not to Bur- 
leigh, but to the Lish Rebellion. But the calamity of the 
Irish Rebellion, occasioned no complaints from the poet, — 
only his death ! for we have not a line by Spenser during the 
short interval which elapsed between his fli^t from Ireland 
and his decease in London. 

It was not by an estimate of salaries and an arrangement 
of dates, which yield no result, but by a statement of feel- 
ings, in which the ^ secret sorrows " of Spenser lie concealed, 
that we can decide on the real source of his continued com- 
plaints. The poet must be judged by the habits of his mind, 
and by those interior conflicts which are oflen unconnected 
with those external circumstances open to common observers. 
Of all the tuneful train, Spenser was the most poetical in the 
gentlest attributes of the poet That robust force which the 
enterprise of active life demands was not lodged in that soul 
of tenderness ; and worldly cares, like that cancer in the breast 
which the sufferer hides from others, dejected the fancy which 
at all times was working ceaselessly among its bright crea- 
tions. His vein was inexhaustible; and we have lost, per- 
haps, more than we possess of his writings. The author of 
"the Faery Queen" required, above all things, leisure and 
the muse. His first steppings into life were auspicious. To 
Sir Philip Sidney he had opened the first cantos of his roman- 
tic epic : the catastrophe of that poet-hero made our poet a 
mourner all his days. There was no substitute for a congenial 
patron : all other patrons could be but the very statues of 
patronage, cold representatives of the departed, but no longer 
the bosom companion of the poet's thoughts, and the generous 
arbiter of his fortunes. 
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In his last dajB, Spenser has not dropped even one ^ melo- 
duHis tear ; " bat he was wept bj his brothers the poets, who 
held his pall, and bestrewed his hearse with their elegies, and ^ 
beheld in the fate of their great master their own. And thus 
truly, though ambiguously, Phineas Fletcher described his 
destiny : — 

" Poorij, poor man! he lived; poorly, poor man ! he died.** 

So many living details of that golden bondage into which 
our poet was thrown, from his earliest to his latter days, dis- 
cover the real source of his " secret sorrows," — his unceasing 
and vain solicitation at court, the suitor of so many patrons : 
the res angtuta domi perpetually pressed on the morbid imagi- 
nation of the fortuneless man. 

I know of no satire aimed at Spenser ; a singular fate for 
a great poet : even ** satyric Nash " revered the character of 
the author of " the Faery Queen." I have often thought, that, 
among the numerous critics of Spenser, the truest was his 
keen and witty contemporary ; for this town-wit has stamped 
all our poet's excellences by one felicitous word, — "Heavenly 
Spenser." 
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FAERY QUEEX. 



Spestsck. tke conrtlr gy cc Uin g of tke tflt, the psgeant, and 
the Busk. — waisaB^ over the Vamt of old Gothic romsiicesy 
and strikiii^ into the Tctn of fthfing of Italian poesj, whose 
noveltj h»l nearlr snpfianied the andent danics, — was at 
ODce Ariosto and Tasso and Otid. 

Spcxsex oompoeed with great finfitj: inceaaant prodoc- 
ticm seems to hare been his tme exialeDeeu His was one of 
those minds whose labor diffuses their ddi^^ and whose 
delight proTokes to labor. He seems alwajs to be in earnest, 
and sometimes in baste ; for be bad modi to work. While 
composing the ** Faerj Qoeen.'* he had that concnnent poem 
of the regal Arthor, of no inferior caHbrt,, ever in his mind. 
The " Faerj Qneen * would have contained, bad it been com- 
pleted^ not macb under a hundred thousand Terses. The 
^ Iliad "* does not exceed fifteen. He seems to haye been satis- 
fied with his first unblotted thoughts. He has defects which 
might have proved fatal to an ordinary versifier ; but his volu- 
minous vein lies protected bj his genius. 

The artificial complexity of his nine-lined stanza put him 
to many shifts ; he exercised arbitrary power in shortening 
words or lengthening syllables; and hardily invented novel 
terminations to common words, to provide his multiplicity of 
rhymes : he falsified accentuation, to adapt it to his metre ; 
and violated the orthography, to adjust the rhyme : he di- 
lated his thoughts to fill up the measure of his stanza ; and 
we are too often reminded of the hammering of the chain. 
The first book of the " Faery Queen," when the difficulties of 
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tilis novel stanza must have been most arduous, is necessarily 
composed with most care ; and, both for subject and execution, 
is of itself a complete poem. As Spenser acquired facility 
and dexterify, his pen winged its flight through the pre- 
scribed labyrinth of sweet sounds. 

His exquisite ear had felt the melody of the vowelly and 
Toluble stEuiza of Italy ; and to which he even added a grace 
of his own by a new measure, in the Alexandrine close. This 
verse had been introduced by Sir Thomas Wyatt with no 
great effect : it was adroitly adopted by Spenser to give a full 
cadence to his stanza. Dryden, in its occasional use, profess- 
edly derived it from Spenser, and seems to have carried 
away the honor, when Pope, in exemplifying its solemn effect, 
ascribes it to the latter poet, who, he tells us, had taught — 

" The fbll-resounding line, 
The long migestic marcb, and energy divine.'* 

The inanity of that race — 

" Of gentlemen who wrote with ease," — 

and made such free use of ^ the full-resounding line,^ void of 
all thought, only betrayed their barrenness by this additional 
extension of their weakness. Hence it incurred the partial 
censure of our great poetical critic, as '* a needless Alexan- 
drine," — 

^^ That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.*' 

But the sotd of melody lies hidden in the musician's instru- 
ment; and the Spenserian stanza, to be felt, must find its 
echo in the ear of the reader. A master in the art of versi- 
fication was struck by our poet's modulation, so musical was 
his tar in the rhythm of his verse. He remarked this in 
those two delicious pieces, — "the Prothalamion," a spousal 
hymn on the double marriage of two ladies, pei'sonated as two 
swans in these harmonious lines, — 
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" Two iwans of goodlf bne 
Came wKty gwimmiiig down along the Lee;** * — 

and ^the Epithalaminm " on the poefs own nuptids, or, as 
the poet notes, — 

^ Song made in lien of many ovnamenti 
With which n^ love should dneljr have been decked.** 

One feature in Spenser's veraification seems to have escaped 
notice, although Warton has ezpreaslj written a dissertatioa 
on that subject. It is Spensei^s discreet use of aUUeraiion : 
never obtrusive, but fidling naturallj into the verse, it maj 
escape our perception while it is acting on our feeling. Un- 
oonsciouslj or by habit, his ear became the echo of his 
imagination: sound was the response of thought, and, as 
much as his epithets, scattered the "• orient hues " of his fimcj. 
Alliteration and epithets, which with mechanical versificators 
are a mere artifice, because only an artifice, and glare and 
glitter, charm by their consonance when they rise out of the 
emotions of the true poetf 

Some persons have been deterred from venturing on the 
^ Faery Queen ^ from a notion that the style had rusted with 

* The Lee iB the stream. 

t I offer some Instances of alliteration ; bat the beantj <tf such lines can 
only be rightly judged by the context: — 

** In woodB, in watw, in wms, she wonts to dw^ ; 
And will be found witli peril and with piin." 

** Such as a lamp whose life does fkde awaj, 
Or as the moon eloathad with eloudj night." 

"A woridofwaters, 
Horrible, hideous, roaring with hoarse cry." 

*' They eberelie chaunt, and rjrmes at random flvof , 
The fruitful spawn of th^ rank fkntasies : 
They fioed the ears of fools with flattery." 

" AU the day, beftne the sunny n^s. 
He used to slug or sleep, in sloihAil shade." 

" Unpitied, unplagued, of foe or friend." 

** And with sharp shrOUng shriek do bootless cry." 

** Did stand astonished at his curious skill. 
With hungry ears to hear his harmony." 
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time, and is as obsolete as chiyalry itself. This popular pre- 
judice has been fostered by an opinion of Ben Jonson, which 
probably referred chiefly to " the Shepherd's Calendar," where 
Spenser had adopted a system of Chaucerian words, which to 
Q8 is more curious than fortunate, and which, on the first pub- 
lication, required a glossary. This system he abandoned in 
his romantic epic : but he loved to sprinkle some remaining 
graces of antiquity, some naive expressions, or some pictu- 
resque words ; and his modem imitators, amid their elaborate 
pomp, have felt the secret charm, and have mottled their 
Spenserian stanza with these archaisms. 
' Of all poets, Spenser excelled in the pictorial faculty. 
His circumstantial descriptions are minute, yet yivid. They 
are, indeed, exuberant; for he loved not to quit his work 
while he could bring the object closer to the eye. This dif- 
fusion, flowing with the melody of his verse, oflen raises the 
illusion of revery, till we seem startled by reality, and we 
appear to have beheld what only we have been told.* Poet 
of poets! Spenser made a poet at once of Cowley, and 

* Spenser has suffered a criticism from Mr. Campbell, who, a great poet 
himself, has otherwise done ample justice to his ancient master. " It must 
certainly be owned, that, in description, he exhibits nothing of the brief strohea 
and rclnut power which characterize the very ffreatest poets " Certain it is, 
Spenser is rarely "brief and robust;'^ but contrary natures cannot operate 
hi the same genius. If Spenser rarely shows the strength and brevity of 
** the very greatest poets,'* so may it be said that " the very greatest poets '* 
rarely rival the charm of his diffusion ; or, as Mr. Campbell himself attests, 
in ** verse more magnificently descriptive." But the voice of Poetry is more 
potent than its criticism ; and truly says Mr. Campbell, " We shall nowhere 
find more airy and expansive images of visionary things, a sweeter tone of 
sentiment, or a finer flush in the color of language, than in this Rubei^s of 
Ekoush Poetby." 

Twining was a scholar, deeply versed in classical lore, which he has 
shown to great advantage in his " Version of and Commentary on Aristotle's 
Treatise of Poetry." In his Dissertations " On Poetical and Musical Inti- 
tation " prefixed to this work, our critic is quite at home with Pope and 
Goldsmith ; but he seems wholly shut out firom Spenser I In a note to his 
first Dissertation, he tells us " the following stanza of Spemser has been 
much admired:" — 

VOL. ir. 9 
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once lent an elegant simplidtj to Thomson. Gray 
accustomed to open Spenser when he would frame — 

" Thoughts that breathe, ind words that bom ; *' 

and Milton, who owned Spenser to have been his master as 
well as his predecessor, lingered amid his musings, and, with 
many a Spenserian image, touched into perfection his own 
sublimity. 

In associating the name of Spenser with Milton and 
Gray, we are reminded of the distinctness of his poetic 

" The joyous birds shrouded fai rhesraftil diade. 
Their notes onto the Toiee sttempred sweet ; 
The sageUcal loft tranbUng Toices made 
To the instruments dirhie respondcnee meet ; 
The sUrer-sonnding histmments did meet 
With the base moimnrs erf* the waters-ftll ; 
The waters-lUl with d ifl ere u ee disereeii 
Now •oft, now lood, onto the wind did cell ; 
The gentle-wsrbUng wind low answered to all.> 



Our critic observes that Dr. Warton says of these lines, that " ther are 
of themselves a complete coDcert of the most delicious music'* Indeed, 
this very stanza in Spender has been celebrated long before Joseph Wartcm 
wrote, and often since. Now listen to our learned Twining: — 

" It is unwillingly that I differ from a person of so much taste. I cannot 
consider as music, much less as * delicious music/ a mixture of incompatible 
sounds, — of sounds musical with sounds unmusical. The singing of birds 
cannot possibly be * attempered * to the notes of a human voice. The mix* 
ture is, and must be, disagreeable. To a person listening to a concert of 
voices and instruments, the interruption of singing-birds, wind, and water- 
falls, would be little better than the torment of Hogarth's enraged musician. 
Further, the description itself is, like too many of Spenser's, coldly elabo- 
rate, and indiscriminately minute. Of the expressions, some are feeble and 
without effect, as * joyous birds;' some evidently improper, as * trembling 
voices ' and * cheerful shades,' — for there cannot be a greater fault in a voice 
than to be tremulous, and cheerful is surely an unhappy epithet applied to 
shade ; some cold and labored, and such as betray too plainly the necea- 
dties of rhyme, — such is — 



The waters-fiftU with difference discreet. 



J j> 



Such is the anti-poetical and technical criticism! Imagine a mosie- 
master, who had never read a line of poetry, attempting to perform the 

*■ " The Faeiy Queen," book ii. canto xii. »t. 71. 
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rkculty, and the difference of his personal character. Spen- 
% tender, elegant, and fanciful, rarelj participated in their 
condensed energies, or the severity of their greatness : the 
jpersonal character of our courtly poet was moulded hy his 
position in society. 

When we float along the stream of his melodious song, 
conscious only of its beauty, we do not often pause at eleva- 
tions which raise the feeling of the sublime. Such daring 
visions, when they do rise on us, rather indicate the power of 
his genius than the habit of his mind. Our gentle Spenser was 
often satisfied with rivalling without surpassing his originals, 
which Milton and Gray ever did when they copied. It seems, 
therefore, unreasonable to assert that Spenser has combined 
the daring sternness of Dante with the wild fantasy of Goethe. 

" delicious music '* of oar poet ; or a singing-master, who had never heard a 
** joyous bird/* tuning up some fair pupil's " trembling voice/* — and we might 
have expected this criticism from such " enraged musicians " ! Would our 
critic insist on having a philharmonic concert or a simple sonata? — he who 
will not suffer birds to be ** joyous," nor " the shade cheerful/* which their 
notes make so. 

" The angelical soft trembling voices made 
To the instruments divine re«pondence meet/' — 

the " softness trembling " with the verse : had our critic forgotten Strada*8 
filmed contest of the nightingale with the lyre of the poet, when, her 
** trembling voice'* overcome in the rivalry, she fell on the strings to die? 
And what shall we think of the classical critic who has pronounced that 
^ the descriptions of Spenser are coldly elaborate,'* — the most vivid and 
splendid of our poetry ? 

But the most curious part remains to be told. This fine stanza of Spen- 
ser is one of his iVee borrowings ; being a translation of a stanza in Tasso,^ 
excepting the introduction of "the silver-sounding instruments." The 
.£olian harp played on by the musical winds was a happiness reserved for 
Thomson. The felicitous copy of Spenser attracted Fairfax, who, when he 
came to the passage in Tasso, kept his eye on Spenser, and has carefully 
retained " the joyous birds** for the vezzosi augtUi of the original. 

It is certain, that, without poetic sensibility, the most learned critic will 
ever find that the utmost force of his logic in these matters will not lead to 
reason, but to unreason. Imagination only can decide on Imagination. 

i " Gemsslemme Ubcrata,** eanto zvi st 12. 
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Yet their lofty creations have not gone beyond those of 
Spenser^s personifications of Despair ; of Fear ; of Concision ; 
of Astonishment ; of laborious Care, — that workman in his 
smithy, living amid the unceasing strokes of his perpetual 
hammers ; or of Jealousy, from a mortal man metamorphosed 
with Ovidean fancy : his single eye, for he had long worn out 
the other, never could be closed; no slumber could press 
down those restless lids ; tenant of a oavem, listening day and 
night to the roaring billows incessantly beating his abode, 
threatening with its huge ruins to fall on the wretch wasting 
in self-torments, till, nothing left of him, he vanished into a 
flitting aery sprite, — 

** Forgot he was a man, and Jkaloust ia hight" * 

There are two sublime descriptions of Night, which may 
be read tc^ther. In the one she is the — 

** Sister of heavie Death, and nurse of Woes ! '* 
and elsewhere she appears as — 

" That most ancient Grandmother of all, — 
Older than Jove." 

Night, befriending Deceit and Shame, takes one of their 
daughters, the witch Duessa, in her "pitchy mantle." Yoking 
her coal-black steeds to her iron wagon, they penetrate to the 
inferior regions, bearing a mortal caitiff to be restored to this 
wicked life : " the messenger of death " passing over the 
earth, the screeching owl, the baying dogs, the howling wolf, 
warn of the ¥ritch's presence ; and in hell the trembling 
ghosts stand — 

" Chattering with iron teeth, and staring wide 
With stonie eyes ; and flocked on every side 
To gaze on EIartttlt Wight that with the Night durst ride." t 

The sublime fragment on " Mutability," where Nature is 

♦ " The Faery Queen/* book iii. canto x. 

t " The Faery Queen," b. iii. canto iv. st 65, and b. i. canto v. st. 20. 
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▼iewed seated mysterionslj amid the creation, has not been 
excelled bj the most philosophical poets. 

** Great Nature ever young, yet ftill of eld, 
Still moving, yet immoved from her sted ; . 
Unaeen of any, yet of all beheld, 
Thus sitting on her throne.*' 

If SQch noble inventions appear rare, it perhaps is owing 
to the wide extent of the ^ faerj land," as well as to the poet's 
proneness to luxuriance of diction. If from that voluminous 
inspiration the poet has sometimes trespassed on the critic's 
Iwum, or the romantic eulogist of chastity itself has some- 
times violated his own virgin page, — for Spenser, always imi- 
tative, caught a slight infection from his old romancers and 
his Italian favorites, — all this exuberance bears fruit : freedom 
and force will ever interest the artists of poetry. 

Whoever has passed into the house of Pride, — 

** Whose walls were high, but nothing strong nor thick,** — 

and marked her on her progress, 'Mrawn by six unequal 
beasts," with her vile counsellors in their wicked gradation ; 
or has entered " the ancient house of Holiness ; ** or counted, 
in the den of Riches, — 

*' The huge great iron chests and coffers strong," — 

amid the dead men's bones scattered around those chests and 
coffers, — has realized the marvellous architecture of Fancy ; 
or whoever, roving with the Muse of Spenser through all her 
localities, meets the sylvan men whom the chaste Una gov- 
erned, or the satyrs whom the frail Hellenore would not quit ; 
or, when that Muse unveils her voluptuous charms, listens to 
her song in the enchanted gardens of Armida ; or, in the ap- 
proach to Acrasia in the bower of Bliss, starts at the nymphs 
wantonly wrestling in the glassy waters, laughing and blush* 
ing; or more innocently gazes on the gorgeous Mask of 
Cupid, or the dance of the poet and mistress among the 
Graces, — finds all endowed witli poetic existences, unchange- 
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able in their nature amid the changes of taste, so long as 
imagination shall seek for its delights, and genius for the 
language of its emotions. 

^ The Faerj Queen " was designed by its author to consist 
of twelve books ; six of which we only possess, published at 
two several times, and a fragment of another. The subject 
of each book is a moral attribute, — Holiness, Temperance, 
Chastity, Friendship, Justice, and Courtesy. Each attribute 
is personified by a knight-errant, with all the passions of 
bodily mortality. 

The plan of the poem is so inartificial, that the twelve 
books, had it been completed, could only have formed twelve 
separate poems : our poet followed the free and fertile way 
of Anosto. The introduction of Prince Arthur may have 
been designed to give a sort of unity to the incoherent twelve 
knights, who would have been finally led under his auspices 
to the court of the Faery Queen ; but as the prince, however 
respectable in romance, comes and vanishes, does nothing, 
and s&ys little, we incline to the humor of the editor, Hughes, 
that " the prince is here seen only in his minority, performing 
his exercises in Fairyland as a private gentlemanJ* The ver- 
satile plan was adapted to the genius of the poet : the ductility 
of his invention, the luxuriance of his imagination, and the 
never-ceasing flow of his mellifluous stanza, would have suf- 
fered constraint and mutilation, bound by prescribed forms, 
and modelled by the classical epic At the period that the 
poet Hughes published his edition • of Spenser, our editors 
and critics were little conversant with the Elizabethan litera- 
ture ; nor had the taste of the learned emancipated itself from 
the established form of the epic of antiquity. But Hughes 
was alive to the vital poetry before him, though evidently 
perplexed to fix on a criterion, or to specify the class of 
poetry, for " the Faery Queen." His excellent judgment 

* This edition of 1715, from its modernized orthographj, and from 
greater freedoms taken with the text, is valueless. 
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stnick into a new and right path. He describes it as ^^ a poem 
of a particular kind ; " and, in his ^* Remarks on the Faery 
Qaeen," he had the merit of distinguishing poetry, like archi- 
tecture, into its Gothic origin, as well as its classical. This was 
a discoyeiy at that period; and subsequent critics, such as 
Bishop Hurd, and more recently Schlegel, have run away with 
the honor by their more ample development of the romantic 
schooL Hughes was hardly aware of the importance of this 
division ; for his discovery amounts to little more than one of 
those first thoughts, which have not ripened into a principle. 

" The Faery Queen " was the last great work modelled on 
chivalry. Awakening from the gloom of the theological con- 
tests of Edward and Mary, the court of the Maiden Queen, 
from state-policy and her own disposition, had been trans- 
formed into a court of romance. Glory was the cheap but 
inappreciable meed bestowed by the economical sovereign; 
and love was the language to which the female from the 
throne could bend to listen to her subject. 

Elizabeth, stately and tender, was herself ^Uhe Faery 
Queen," without even the poet's flattery, when seated under 
the dais, amid long galleries hung with cloth of gold or 
silver, and all the moving tilt-yard glittering in its shine; 
*^ the noise of music," and the sound of shields ; the solemn 
procession, and gay crowd of the many-colored liveries ; the 
tasselled cap^trisons of the horses, and the nodding plumes of 
the knights. There our poet fed his eyes on the pageant, 
enchanting by its scenical allegory : as when four noble chal- 
lengers approached, — the children of Desire, — attempting 
to win the foilress of Beauty ; that is, Whitehall and her 
majesty ! * They stand in a car, '^ shadowed with white and 
carnation silk, being the colors of Desire." But the challen- 
gers must yield to Beauty, whose princely voice is their ample 

• This famoas tourney may he viewed in Holinshed, — "England," 1817, 
lb. The foar illustrious challengers were the Earl of Anindel, Lord Wind- 
Mr, Sir Fulke Greville, and Sir Philip Sidney. 
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guerdon ; and on the following day were the tourney and the 
barriers •* conrageondy tried." Thus were the days of chi- 
valry, in its forms or its " fopperies," restored by the Faery 
Queen ; and, with such festivals, Spenser nursed his gorgeous 
fency, and the qneen was the true inspirer of his romantic 
epic 

Warton and Hard observe that Spenser copied real mtm- 
ners of hit time as much as Homer. We must here distin- 
guish an essential difierence, if Homer really represented the 
manners of the heroic age. It is true, that much of the man- 
ners and forms of chivalry prevailed among the courtiers of 
Elizabeth; but such adveiUuret of chivalry as Spenser has 
described in his singular poem were transplanted from the 
ancient romances. The incidenU are therefore not of the 
poet's age ; and we can only read his narrative as the last 
of the romances. 

The old romance of " La Morte d' Arthur " was stiD the 
fashionable reading of the court; nor had the gorgeous en- 
chantments of Stephen Hawes yet vanished, for a new edition 
had issued in 1555. Spenser had read Hawes ; and, however 
entranced by the pageantry of the fiction, from the uncouth 
stanza of " the Pastime of Pleasure " he may have been led to 
the construction of the Spenserian ; for it is one of the apti- 
tudes of true genius to carry to perfection what it finds 
imperfect 

" The Faery Queen " was produced at a crisis of transition 
when the old romantic way was departing, notwithstanding 
the temporary influence of a courtly revival, and the new had 
not yet arrived. The whole machinery of Grothic invention 
could hardly be worked : its marvels had ceased to be won- 
drous, and began to be ridiculed. The fantastic extravagance 
of the ordinary writers of fiction — that crowd of poet-apes 
which always rise after a great work has appeared — has been 
censured by the two great literary satirists of that day, 
Marston and Hall : Hall, indeed, suddenly checks his 
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eensorial temerity in blaming themes made sacred by the 
Faery Muse. 

" Let no rebel satire dare traduce 
The eternal legends of thy Mry Mnse, 
Renowned Spember ! whom no earthly wight 
Dares once to emulate.** 

The compliment to Spenser does not diminish the satire 
levelled at the class. 

Contemporary satirists furnish a precise date when ancient 
things are on the turn, and getting out of fashion : they are 
the firsty who, like hawks, descend on their quarry. 

If Spenser attempted to infuse a rejuvenescence into the 
dry veins of the old age of romance by the vitality of AUe' 
^ory, he has fallen into a great error ; for his twelve knight- 
errants do not interest our sympathies the more for being 
twelve wandering virtues. Allegorical poetry, not long after 
his day, also declined ; and when it was resumed by Phineas 
pLETcnER in what he has fantastically named and described 
as " the Purple Island," or " the little Isle op Man," the 
poetry can hardly preserve itself amid the ludicrous analogies 
which, with such ingenious perversity of taste, are struck out 
between anatomy and poesy, too many not \eTj agreeable to 
recollect. 

Chitalrt and Allegory, two columns of our poet's 
renown, thus soon gave way ; and Spenser has often suffered 
the heaviest penalty to which a great poet was ever con- 
demned, — neglect ! 

But these infelicitous forms, which disguised the most ten- 
der and imaginative genius, could not deprive it of its " better 
parts." Spenser still remained the poet among poets them- 
selves ; though for the world at large, indeed, Spenser seemed 
to be recognized only as a poet in the chronology of poetry. 
A critic of great delicacy, and a votary of "the Grothic 
school," despaired for the destiny of our poet " The Faery 
Queen," exclaimed Hurd in the agony of his taste, " one of 
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the noblest productions of modern poetry, is fallen into so 
general a neglect, that all the zeal of the commentators is 
esteemed officious and impertinent, and will never restore it 
to those honors which it has, once for all, irreooverablj 
lost" 

Thb sharp lament broke out in 1760, when, only two years 
before, the two rival editions of Church and Upton had 
simultaneously appeared ; and the latter could at least boast 
both of the novelty and the curiosity of its conmientary. But 
literary commentators held forth few attractions to the incuri- 
ous readers of that day. . More than thirty years have now 
elapsed since the last classical edition of Spenser^s works. 
But at no period was Spenser ever forgotten by poetical 
recluses; and professed imitations of our poet in modem 
times, though they may not always be Spenserian, have never 
ceased, from Shenstone to Mickle, and from Beattie to 
Byron. 
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Allegort, and its expositioD of what is termed the double 
or secret sense, is a topic on more than one account important. 
The mystical art of types and symbols has given rise to some 
extraordinary abuses, and even to artifices, which may be 
considered as an imposture practised on the human under- 
standing. An extended fictitious narrative, constructed on the 
principle of one continued allegory, is a topic which critical 
learning has not expressly treated on. An allegorical epic 
never occured to the ancient legislator of poetry ; and modem 
critics have consented to define Allegort as " that art in 
which one thing is related^ and another understood^ 

But it has been subsequently discovered that this definition 
was too narrow to comprehend the multiform shapes whicli 
allegory assumes, either in the subtility or the grossness of its 
nature. 

Licentious commentators have rioted in their presumed dis- 
coveries by extorting from the apparent nxcaning a hidden 
sense, or by typical adumbrations wresting allusions to per- 
sons or circumstances. The genius of allegory has triumphed 
from an extended metaphor to a whole poem itself; and its 
chimerical results have often resembled the metamorphoses of 
Ovid, turning every object into an altered shape, and making 
two objects, wholly unconnected, appear to rise out of each 
other. We may show from the success of many of these pre- 
tended revelations, that the difiiculty has not always been so 
great as the absurdity. 
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A prevalent follj has usually some parent-origin ; and the 
present one of Allegory may have been an ancient one. 
The learned have sought for the source of allegory in the 
night of Egyptian darkness, among their hieroglyphics. That 
curious tale of antiquity which Herodotus has preserved shows 
us all the obscurity and the inconvenience of allegorical com- 
munication in its ambidextrous nature. The four symbols — 
of the arrows, the bird, the mouse, and the frog, which the 
Scythian ambassadors silently presented to Darius on his 
invasion of their deserts — were an allegory ; and, like many 
allegories, this emblematical embassy admitted of contrary 
interpretations. This enigmatic humor of the Egyptian learn- 
ing seems to have been caught by the emblematical Greeks. 
The priesthood, eager to save the divinity of their whole 
theogony from the pc^ular traditions and poetical impieties 
of that bible of the Polytheists, the ^ niad," opened the secret 
or double sense of Homer. They maintained that the Ho- 
meric fables were nothing less than an allegory, shadowing 
forth the mysteries of nature, and veiling an arcanum of the 
sciences physical and moral. And these elucidators of specu- 
lative obscurities formed a sect under the lower Platonists.* 
The fathers were perfect children in their ridiculous allego- 
ries, and they allegorized the Old Testament throughout ; and 
assuredly the rabbins did not yield in puerility to the fathers. 
But all these were on topics too solemn to enter into our pres- 
ent inquiry. 

We may, however, smile when we discover this race of 
CEMipuses among the romanzaiori, or the publishers of the 
ancient romances. With solenm effrontery, these proceeded 
on the principle of allegory to dignify their light and lying 
volumes, either to renovate the satiated curiosity of their 
readers, to cover the freedom of their prurient incidents, or to 

• We have a collection of these " Allegories Homeric«." Even the great 
Yerulam caught the infectious ingenuity, and, in *' the Wisdom of the An- 
cients/* explains eveiy thing with the skill of a great Homeric scholiast. 
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tolerate their marvellous fantasies. The editor of ^ Amadis 
of Graiil " revealed a secret jet untold. The common reader 
hitherto had never strajed beyond the literal sense : but he 
was now informed that he had onlj culled the most perisliable 
flowers ; for the more elevated mind were reserved the peren- 
nial firuits of a mystical interpretation of the occult sense. It 
was in this way that the famous " Romaunt of the Rose," 
from a mere love-story and a general satire on society, was 
converted into a volume of theology, of politics, of ethics, and 
even of the grand ceuvre of the alchemists. Such inchoate 
mysteries were told under '^ the rose " I The most ludicrous 
display of their literary imposture may be seen in that collec- 
tion of popular tales called the ^' Gesta Romanorum." Every 
tale is accompanied by the gloss of a pioutf allegorist. An 
" emperor," or " Pompey the Great," is a frequent personage 
in these tales, and is always the type of ^ our heavenly Fa- 
ther," or " the soul," or " the Saviour ; " while " Contes k la 
Fontaine," however licentious, pass through a moralization 
by the puritanical cant of hypocritical monkery. 

Conforming to the spurious piety of this monkish taste, a 
voluminous commentary expounded the morality of the ravish- 
ing versatilities of Ariosto. Bemi gravely assured us that all 
the marvels of enchanted gardens, voluminous dragons, sy];v^an 
savages, and monsters with human faces, were only thrown 
out for the amusement of the ignorant; and concludes with 
these memorable lines, which he freely borrowed from the 
father of Italian poesy: — 

" Ma Yoi ch'avete grintelletti sani, 
Mirate la dottrina che s'asconde, 
Sotto queste coperte alto e profonde I " * 

* Bemi*8 ** Bojardo," canto xxxi. at 2. He has hardly improred the 
verse in the " Inferno," canto ix. ver. 61 : — 

** Tol oh'avete gl'intellettl aanl, 
Mliate la dottrina che s'aneonde, 
SoUo U vdanu degH vtni strani.** 
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^ But je of sounder intellect admire the wisdom hidden ander 
these coverings, high and profound ! " A strain so solemn 
and melodious was not the least exquisite pleasantry finom a 
burlesque satirist! 

Camoens having adopted the Grecian mythology in his 
Christian epic, recourse was had to a mystic allegory to 
defend the incongruity. When Yasco de Gama and his com- 
panions sport with Thetis and her nymphs, allegorically, 
though in good earnest, some Portuguese commentator has 
explained how ^ these fantastic amours ngnify the wild secU 
of different enthusiasts in the most rational institutions, which, 
however contrary to each other, all agree in deriving their 
authority from the same source." To such ineptitudes are 
the allegorists sometimes driven, from the sickly taste of grati- 
fying the infirmity of readers by cloaking their freest inven- 
tions in the garb of piety and morality. Thus the popular 
literature of Europe was overrun by these adumbrations. 
Even Milton echoed the occult doctrine which he had cauc^ht 
from the seers of the old romanzcUon, — those Gothic Homers 
in whose spells he had been bound : — 

" Forests and eDchantments drear, 
Where more u meant than meets the ear." 

liVliile this mania of allegorizing fictitious narratives was in 
vogue, a remarkable occurrence, had it been publicly known, 
might have let the initiated into a secret more "high and pro- 
found ** than any of their esoteric revelations, and might have 
exposed the imposture which had been so long practised on 
their simplicity. The hapless Tasso was harassed by a most 
" stiff-necked " generation of "the learned Romans,** as he 
calls the classicists, — a mob of signori^ of mechanical critics, 
protesting against his potent inventions. 

" Magnanima Mensogna, hor quando k il vero 
Si bello che si posse k te preporre." 

The forest incantations of Ismen and the enchantments of 
Armida, those true creations of Gothic romance, were on the 
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point of utter perdition. In this extremity, the poet decided 
to have recourse to the prevalent foUj of fitting an allegory 
to his epic He acknowledges to hb confidential friend that 
the whole was only designed to humor the times, and begs 
that he may not be laughed at. '^ I will act the profound, and 
show that I have a deep political purpose ; " and he might 
haye added a whole systepi of ethics which has been extorted 
from the presumed allegory. " Under this shield," he pro- 
ceeds, ^ I shall endeavor to protect the loves and the enchant- 
ments^ — those golden leaves which the furious classicists 
would have torn out of his romantic epic By this singular 
&ct we are led to this important discovery, that to allegorize 
is no difficult affair ; for the present allegory was '^ the work 
of a single morning!"* 

Tasso's confession is a perpetual demonstration of ihefaUa- 
cies of allegory. "We must wholly rid ourselves of " gl'intel- 
letti sani," if we doubt that the original writers who have 
been so largely allegorized ever composed an extended fic- 
titious narrative but in all the freedom of invention, in open 
daylight, and never seeking to hide nature in secret coverts. 

If, as we see, an allegory may be ingeniously drawn from 
a work which never was allegorical ; so, when an allegory 
seems designed, its secret application is usually the forlorn 
hope of literature, since the most subtile conjectures on these 
enigmas have wholly differed from each other. 

Persons and incidents in an allegorical fiction are noses of 

* The ^ Allegoria dalla Poema ** is appended to the ancient editions of 
Tasso's " Gerusalemme Liberata.*' The one before me is dated Ferrara, 
1682. I believe it has been indignantly rejected by modern editors. When 
we detect Tasso seriously describing Godfrey as the type of the human 
understanding, Rinaldo and Tancred and others as different faculties of 
the soul, and the common soldiers as the body of man, we regret that an 
honorable mind should degrade itself by such literary imposture. 'At length, 
having succeeded in imposing on others, he attempted to impose on himself; 
for he actually commenced a second " Jerusalem " on the allegorical system, 
and did not more happily succeed in his elder days than our Akenside in hia 
philosophical destruction of his youthAiI poem. 
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wax, ever to be shaped by a more adrcHt finger. But, in a 
lengthened allegory, the ground is often shifted: the alle- 
gorister tires of his allegory, and at length means what he 
says, and nothing more. This has driven the expounders of 
the double sense into the absurdity of explaining an identical 
object, sometimes in a metaphysical, and at others in a mate- 
rial sense : they take up what their fimcy requires, and 
cautiously drop what would place them in an inextricable 
position. 

Dante opened his great work in the darkness of an alle- 
gory ; but how the erratic commentators have lost their way in 
'^ Le tenebre della Divina Commedia " I What are the three 
allegorical animals which open ^the Vision"? The double 
sense remains inexplicable from its abundant explanations^ 
Are these animal personificatioaa oi three great passions? 
Is the gay panther the type of luxurious pleasure; the lion, of 
ambition ; the she-wolf, of avarice ? But what if the spotted 
panther should be the representative of Dante's own Flor- 
ence, and its spots indicate the Neri and the Bianchi factions ? 
The hungry lion, with its lofty head, would then be superb 
France; and the lean she-wolf, never satiate, be devouring 
Rome. Yet a later revelation from Niebuhr, according to 
his Platonic ideas, sees but three metapliysical beings, — the 
types of the soul, the understanding, and the senses. Should 
some future allegorister discover, by his historical, political, 
and ethical fancies, that the three animals were designed, one 
for a wavering and maculated Ghibelline, and the others for 
the resolute papal Guelphs, the probability would be much the 
same. In truth, we can afford but small confidence to these 
expounders of the double sense ; for when Jean Molinet alle- 
gorized the " Roman de la Rose," and illustrated it by histori- 
cal appliances, as chronology was rarely consulted in his day, 
it appears that this good canon of Valenciennes had allegorized 
in reference to persons who flourished and events which oc- 
curred posterior to the time of the writers. 
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Iq the iiiBtances which we have indicated, such as in Ariosto 
and Tasso, it was the commentator who had indulged his alle- 
gorical genius, not the original writers themselves. With one 
of our great poets, unhappily, the case is reversed : the poetic 
character and destiny of Spenser stand connected with alle- 
gory ; for here the poet himself prematurely meditated on his 
aUegory before he invented his Jiction. The difl^rence is im- 
mense. Spenseb fell a victim to this phantom of the poetic 
creed of his day. Deeming a mystic allegory a novel spirit 
in poesy, he who was to run the glorious career of Faeryland 
first forged the hrazen bonds which he could never shake off. 
His invention was made subordinate to a prescribed system. 
The poet was continually running after the allegory, which 
he did not always care to recover in the exuberance of his 
imagination, and the copious facility of his stanzas. Oflen 
must he have deprived his twelve knights-errant of their tan- 
gible humanity, perpetually relapsing into their metaphysical 
nonentities, — Sir Guyon into temperance, Arthegal into just- 
ice, and Sir Caladore into courtesy 1 

Yet this is not the sole defect of the allegorical character 
of the " Faery Queen." We may suspect, that, when Spenser 
decided on constructing an allegorical poem, he had not any 
settled notions of the artifice of types, nor yet of the subjects 
to be symbolized ; of fictions which were to conceal truthSy 
and of truths which might be mistaken for fictions. A strange 
confusion often prevails in his system, sometimes ambiguous, 
sometimes contradictory, whenever the allegory loses itself in 
what is not allegorical, or the reality is as suddenly lost amid 
the mystical fancies. 

The poet himself announced that the " Faery Queen " was 
^'a continued allegory or dark conceit;'' and he was so 
strongly convinced that ^all allegories are doubtfully con- 
strued,** that he determined to expound his own text regarding 
a most eminent personage ; but this was merely to secure 
a courtly eulogy on a royal patroness. " In the * Faerie 
VOL. u. 10 
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Qaeene,' I mean ^ary in my general intention ; bat^ in m j 
partictdary I conceive the most excellent and glorioos penon of 
the queen and her kingdom in Faerjiand." He afterwards 
adds, that ^' in some places also I do otherwise shadow her." 
And, further, the poet informs ns that ^ her majesty is two 
persons, a royal queen and a most viituoos and beautiful lady." 
Truly her majesty might have viewed herself " in mirrors 
more than one," and, as she much liked, in different dresses,— 
now as the Faerie Queen, now as Belphcebe, now as Cynthia, 
now as MerciUa ; and, in the "• Legend of Chastity," who 
would deny that Britomart is the shadow of the Virgin Queen, 
notwithstanding that this lady-warrior bears a closer resem- 
blance to YirgiFs Camilla, to Ariosto's Bradamante, and Tasso's 
Clorinda? All this the poet has revealed ; bnt, had he been 
silent, these mystical types might have baffled even the peril- 
ous ingenuity of Upton, his egregious expounder of the double 
sense, the exuberance of whose conjectural sagacity might 
have enlightened and charmed even Spenser himself! 

The poet was himself aware, that, when an allegory does 
not gracefully unveil itself, it admits of the most dubious 
expositions. The allegories of the " Faery Queen " which 
allude to public events are transparent. The first book 
exhibits the struggles of the Reformation with Papistry. Una 
is Truth ; the Red-cross Knight, the Christian militant, still 
subjected to trial and infirmity, separated from Una, or, as it 
was called, " the true Religion," by the magical iHusions of 
Archimagus, whom Warton considers was the Arch-F'iend him- 
self; but Upton, only an adumbration of ** his Holiness." The 
terrible giant, Orgoglio, seems to have a stronj^^r claim to be 
the proud and potent Bishop of Rome, enamoured iis he is of 
Superstition in the false Duessa, that gorpjeous enchantress, 
80 fair and foul, arrayed in purple and scarlet, whom he has 
seated on his seven-headed dragon, and on whose liead he 
has placed a triple crown. The dark den of monstrous Error, 
the hastening cavalcade of every splendid vice, tlie combat 
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uritii the Infidel Sans Foj, the church militant finallj trium- 
phant in the solemn union of the Red-cross with Una, com- 
plete the allegory of " Holiness." The Apocalypse may serve 
as the commentary on some of these personages; but the 
well-known title of the lady may not be risked to *' ears 
polite." But such is the movable machinery of allegorical his- 
tory, that Sir Walter Scott, in his review of Todd's Spenser, 
has discovered many other shadowings of facU in the history 
of Christian ^Holiness," who, like the Red-cross Knight, 
separated from Una, had to encounter '^ the monster Error, 
and her brood," in paganism, before the downfall of Orgog- 
lio and Duessa, and Popery in England : in the freedom of the 
Red-cross Knight from his imprisonment, our critic reveals 
the establishment of the Protestant Church.* Sir Walter 
might have noticed Spenser^s abhorrence of the Puritans. 

The allegory is still more obvious when the poet alludes to 
some contemporary events. It is then a masquerade by day- 
light, where the maskers pass on, holding their masks in 
their hands. In the fifth book we see the distressed knight, 
Bourbon, opposed by a rabble-rout in his attempt to possess 
himself of the Lady Fleur de Lis^ whom he loves for " her lord- 
ships and her lands." He bears away that half-reluctant and 
coy lady. But, fbr this purpose, Bourbon had basely changed 
his shield ; and, reproached by Sir Arthegal, or Justice, he 
offers but a recreant's apology: — 

" When time shall serve, 
My former shield I may resume again : 
To temporize is not from truth to swerve. 

' Fie on such forgerie I * said Arthegal ; 
' Under one hood to shadow faces twain.' " 

The change of shields of Sir Bourbon is the change of 
&ith of Henry of Navarre ; and the reluctant mistress is that 
onoompliant France whom he forced to take him as her mon- 

• "Edinburgh Review," vol. vii. p. 216. 
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arch. Not less obvious is the episode of the Lady Belg6 
calling for aid on the British prince, — she, now widowed, 
and whose seventeen sons were reduced to five by the cruel- 
ties of Gerjon, .and the horrors of that implacable " monster, 
who laj hid in darkness, under the cursed Idol's altar-stone : ** 
the great revolution of the Netherlands, the reduction of 
the seventeen provinces, and the horrors of a Bomish per- 
secution, are apparent. 

But, when the allegory runs into obscurer incidents and 
more fictitious personages than those which we have noticed, 
it becomes rarefied into volatile conjecture, or, by our ingenu- 
ity, may be shaped into partial resemblances, always uncertain 
when we accept invented fictions as historical evidence. We 
know that a writer of an elaborate fictitious narrative may 
have touched on circumstances and characters caught from 
life ; but all these, in passing through the mind of the inventor, 
are usually so altered from their reality, to be accommodated 
to the higher design of the invention, that any parallel in 
private history, or any likeness of an individual character, 
any indistinct allusion, can never deserve our historical con- 
fidence. A picture of human nature would be an anomalous 
work, in which we could trace no resemblance to individuals, 
or discover no coincidences of circumstances. 

A century and a half after the publication of the " Faery 
Queen," a commentator of " the double sense " revealed to its 
readers that sealed history which they had never read, and 
which the poet had never divulged. A few traditional rumors 
may have floated down ; but it was Upton's edition which 
startled the world by the abundance of its modem revela- 
tions. 

John Upton, Prebendary of Rochester, and the master of 
a public school, which he raised to eminence, was distinguished 
for his scholastic acquirements, the depth of his critical eru- 
dition, and for his acquaintance with the history of the Eliza- 
bethan court, chiefly, however, drawn from Camden. Acute 
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in his emendations of texts, thej were not, howeyer, slightly 
tinged by an over-refining pedantry at the cost of his taste ; 
and, as his judgment was the infirmest of his faculties, in his 
enthusiasm for an historical illustration of Spenser, he seems 
oflen encumbered by his knowledge striking out similitudes 
and parallels : a few appear not infelicitous ; but many are 
suggested in the licentiousness of vague conjecture, or left 
half in the light, and half in the dark. His ^ Critical Obser- 
vations on Shakspeare " remind one of Bentley's " slashing " 
of Milton. Dr. Johnson has been censured for the severity 
of his character of Upton. I know not whether the doc- 
tor ever attended to Upton's Commentary on Spenser; he 
has, however, admirably hit off a prominent feature of our 
critic : " Every cold " (in Upton's case, I would rather say 
warm) " empiric, when his heart is expanded by a successful 
experiment, swells into a theorist." 

" In one sense," says Upton, " you are in Fairyland ; yet, 
in another, you may be in the British dominions." And, fur- 
ther, ** where the moral allusion is not apparent, you must 
look for an historical allusion." Such are the fundamental 
positions of the allegorical theory, by which a conjectural his- 
torian designs to unveil the secret sense of a romantic epic ; 
the poet, according to him, having frigidly descended into the 
historiographer of the court of Elizabeth, rather than of 
the court of the Faery Queen, — to catch " the Cynthias 
of * the minute," and to waste his colors on their evanescent 
portraits. 

And amusing it is to watch the historical conjecturer of a 
romantic poem perilously creeping along the dark passages of 
secret history ; but he is oflen at a stand. In ^ the palpable 
obscure/* the historical reality, which he seems to be touching, 
suddenly disappears under his grasp. We have no golden 
key to open the occult chamber, where we are told so many 
knights and ladies lie entranced near two centuries in their 
magical sleep, and where, amid the shadowiness, the historical 
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necromancer promptly furnishes us with their very names, 
recognizing all these enchanted persons bj their very atti- 
tudes. 

One of his most felicitous conjectures regards ^ the gentle 
Squire Timias " as the poet's honored friend. Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh. Sir Walter once inccfrred the disgrace of the queen 
by a criminal amour with one of the nuuds of honor : he was 
for some time banished the court ; but the injury to the lady 
was expiated by marriage. The private history we are to 
look for in the allegory. Timias offends Belphoebe, the piv- 
troness of Chastity, and the Queen of England, who surprised 
*' the gentle squire " in a very suspicious attitude of tender- 
ness with Amoret. This lady was suffering from violence, 
having been ''rapt by greedie Lust;" and the gentle squire 
himself had partaken of the misdiance, in encountering that 
savage. Timias, the knight, is seen — 

" From her fair eyes wiping the dewy wet, 
Which softly slid ; and kissing them atween, 
And handling soft the hurts which she did get.** 

Belphosbe on the sudden appears, and indignantly exclaims, — 

^ * Is this the faith ? * she said, and said no more ; 
But turned her face, and fled away for evermore.** 

In a romantic scene,* " the gentle squire " in banishment is 
wasted with grief, so as not to be recognized by his friends : 
his lone comfvanion is a turtle-dove, a magical and sympathiz- 
ing bird, who entices Belphoebe, that Sovereign Chastity, to 
pursue its playful flight, till it leads her to the cell of the 
miserable man from whom she had so long averted her face ; 
and Timias recovers her favor. 

In this extended scene, we are to view the condition of 
Rawleigh during his disgrace ; and the opening of the canto 
gives some countenance to the particular application. The 
aptitude of a resemblance, however, may only be a ooinci- 

* Book iii. canto Tiil. 
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denoe. The fisital error of our conjectural historian is that of 
spinning at his allegory long afler he is left without a thread. 
In AmcM^t's calamitous adventure, ''rapt by greedie Lust," 
Upton sees an adumbration of the lady of Sir Walter before 
her marriage ; and in another adventure, where another per- 
son, Serena^ with ^ the gentle squire," are both carried to a 
hermit's cell, to be healed of the wounds inflicted by calumny 
and scandal, their condition after marriage. Our diviner, as 
further evidence of ^ the double sense," discovers how remarka- 
bly Impropriate ¥ra0 the name of Serena to the lady of Raw- 
leigh. 

In all these transmigrations of persons, the enigmatical 
expounder acknowledges that the typical incidents suddenly 
diveige from their prototype. The parallels run crooked, 
and the fictions will not square with the facts ; and he despe- 
rately exclaims, that '' the poet has designedly perplexed the 
story : " but he concludes with this hardy asumption, '' If 
the reader cannot see through these disguises, he will see 
nothing but the dead letter,^* And what but ^ the dead letter," 
as this hierophant of mystic senses asperses the free inven- 
tions of genius, can now interest the readers of Spenser? 
For the honor of tmr poet, we protest against the dark and 
broken dreams hovering about a coomientator's desk. Who 
can credit that the courteous and courtly spirit of Spenser 
would thus lay bare to the public eye the delicate history of 
the lady of Sir Walter, even by a remote allusion ? Yet this 
he does by connecting her name with Amoret carried away by 
^ greedie Lust ; " and with Serena, who required to be healed 
of the wounds inflicted by scandaL Can we conceive that 
the poet would have thus dehberately re-opened the domestic 
wound, still tender, of his patron-friend, and distressed that 
** serene " lady, in a poem to be read by them, to be conned 
by malicious eyes, and to be consigned to posterity ? 

The readers of Upton's revelations may often be amused 
by his lettered ingenuity reasoning with eager perversity. In 
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book iLj canto L, a pathetic inddent oocnis in a forest, where 
we find a ]adj with her in&nt on her bosom, and her knight 
extended in death beside her. Her shriek is deadly as the 
blow she has given herself. Gnyon, the Knight of Tempe- 
rance, flies to her succor : djing she tells how " her liefest 
lord ^ had been beguiled, ^ for he was flesh," bj Acrasia, or 
sensual pleasure. The lady had recovered him from the fell 
embraces of that sorceress, who, in parting, seduces him to 
drink from a charmed cup her accursed irine. On his return 
homewards with his lady, he would quench his thirst at a 
fountain; but — 

** So soon as Bacchus with the Kymphe does lincke,** — 

that is, the instant the pure water reaches his viny lips, — 
he tastes, and he dies! 

The Knight of Temperance takes the infimt from the 
bleeding bosom of the mother to wash it in the fountain ; but 
no water could cleanse its bloody hand ; hence it was to be 
called " Ruddimane : " it was " a sacred symbol in the son's 
flesh, to tell of the mother's innocence." Upton had disco- 
vered that the great Irish insurrectionist O'Neal, as Camden 
records, " dwelt in all the pollutions of unchaste embraces, 
and had several children by O'Donnel's wife." 

The badge of the O'Neals was " a bloody hand." In the 
ecstasy of divination, he exclaims, " This lady with the bloody- 
handed babe is — the wife of O'Neal ! " The dying lady had 
told her sad tale, but never had she hinted at the Irish origin. 
Her knight had fallen a victim to Acrasia ; a suitable incident 
in the legend of temperance, — a result of that " passion " at 
which the poet pointed, and described as one which — 

" Robs Reason of her due regality." 

And this simple incident is converted into the fate of the 
O'Neals, presenting an image of the miseries of the Irish 
Rebellion 1 
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We pass bj the contemporary portrdts inscribed bj our 
speculative historian with real names. When fancy is busy, 
likenesses are oflen found ; a single feature is sometimes taken 
for a whole physiognomy. Never surely did our conjecturer 
shoot wider of the mark than when he discovered, in the two 
burlesque characters of the poltroon Braggadochio and his 
cheating squire Trompart, the Duke of Anjou and his envoy 
Simier. These were eminent characters known in the court 
of Elizabeth. To the French prince the queen seemed par- 
tial; and once placed a ring on his finger, too sanguinely 
accepted as a plight of betrothment: and Simier was a dis- 
creet diplomatist, whom the queen publicly commended for 
his conduct. To have degraded such distinguished men by 
such vulgar baseness would have been a discrepancy in the 
taste and decorum of our courtly poet which Si)enser never 
betrayed.* 

In regard to Spenser, after all these allusions problematical 
for a succeeding generation, the poet is no longer to be judged 
by the darkness which has hidden small and fugitive matters. 
We cannot know the degree which Spenser allowed himself 
in distant allusions to the court of Elizabeth, or, as the poet 
himself vaguely said, to ** Fairyland : " he may have pro- 
mised fiir more than he would care to perform ; for an epical 
poet must have found the descent into a chronicler of scandal- 
ous legends, a portrayer of so many nameless personages, 
incompatible with the flow and elevation of his themes. And 

* It has been observed of Upton, that, though an excellent classical 
scholar, he was little versed in the romances of chivalry. In the romance 
of ** GjTon le Courtois,'* he would have found the original of the farcical 
Knight Braggadochio; a fact, long after I had written the above, which I 
owe to Mr. Southey. Such ludicrous caricatures are unusual with the deli- 
cacy and elegance of Spenser, and they seem never to have been struck in 
his mint I suspect we should not have had such farcical personages in the 
" Faery Queen,** had not Spenser's propensity to imitation induced him to 
follow his beloved patron, who has not happily introduced in the "Arcadia** 
the low comic of Damcetas and his ugly daughter Mopsa. 
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for what was never aaoertaiDed in its own age we dare not 
confide to that mystical vaticinator of past events, a coi^eo- 
tural historian! 

Our interpreter of allegory was honest as well as hardy : 
in truth, he is sometimes startled at the historical revelations 
which crowd on his mind. It required ^ the hound's fine foot- 
ingy** to borrow the beautiful figure of Spenser himself^ for 
our coDJecturer to course in this field of allegory. With 
great candor he says, " Let us take care we do not overrun 
our game, or start more g^me than we are able to catch." 
His occasional dilemmas are amusing. He perplexed him- 
self by a discovery that Amoret, whom he had made the 
lady of Sir Waher Bawleigh, might also have served for 
Mary, Queen of Scots. In this critical crucifixion, he cries in 
torture, ^ I will neither affirm nor deny that Amoret is the 
type of Mary, Queen of Scots ! " But he had his ecstasies ; 
for on another occasion, having indulged a very extravagant 
fancy, he exclaims in joyous rapture, ^ This may show how 
far types and symbols may be carried ! " Yet, with his 
accustomed candor, he lowers down. '^ If the reader should 
think my arguments too flimsy, and extended beyond their 
due limits, and should laugh — 

* To see their thrids so thin as spiders frame, 
And eke so short that seemed their ends out shortly came,' — 

let him consider the latitude of interpretation all ^ypes and 
symbolical writings admit,"* Truly that latitude has been 
too often abused on graver subjects than " the Faery Queen ;" 
but the honesty of our mystical interpreter of double senses 
may plead for the extravagance of his ingenuity, whenever he 
needs our indulgence. 

Enough on this curious subject of allegory, — this child of 
darkness among the luminous progeny of Fancy. We have 

* Upton's note at the close of the fifth book of " the Faery Queeo." 
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shown its changeable nature, and how frequently it fails in 
unity and clearness ; we have demonstrated that ^ the double 
sense " — this system of types and symbols — has served as 
an imposture, since allegories have been deduced from works 
which were not allegorical, and forced interpretations of an 
ambiguous sense have led to fallacies which have &taUy been 
introduced into history, into politics, and into theology. 



THE FIRST TRAGEDY AND THE FIRST 

COMEDY. 



In the transition from the simpler interlude to the aggrandize- 
ment of a more complicate scene and more numerous person- 
ages, so indistinct were the notions of tragedy and comedy, 
that the writer of a morality in 1578, declaring that his pur- 
pose was to represent " the manners of men, and &shion of 
the world, now-a-days," distinguishes his drama both as '^a 
Pleasant Tragedy'' and "a Pitiful Comedy."* This play, 
indeed, may be placed among the last of the ancient dramas ; 
and it is probable that the author considered that these vague 
expressions might serve to designate a superior order of 
dramatic productions. 

The term Comedy was as indefinite in France as with our- 
selves. Margaret of Valois, in 1544, gave the title of Comedy 
to such scriptural pieces as " the Nativity,** " the Adoration of 
the Kings,*' and ** the Massacre of the Innocents ; ** and in 
Spain, at the same period, they also called their moral pieces 
comedies. The title of one of these indicates their matter, 
" La Doleria del Suefio del Mundo ; Comedia tratada por via 
de Philosophia Moral," — " The Anguish of the Sleep of the 
World; a Comedy treated in the style of Philosophic Morali- 
ty.** Comedy was the general appellative for a play. Shaks- 
peare himself calls the play of the players in " Hamlet " both a 
tragedy and a comedy. It is quite evident that at this period 
they had no distinct conception of comedy merely as a pleas- 

• "A Moral and Pitiftil Comedie," enUUed "All for Money," &c, by 
T. Lupton, 1678. In the prologue, the author calls it " A Pleasant Tragedy.** 
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ant exhibition of society. Aristotle had not afforded them a 
correct description in our sense, drawing his notions from the 
old comedy, those personal satires or farcical lampoons acted 
on the Athenian stage. 

To this day we remain still unsatisfied what Dante meant 
l)y calling his great poem a " Commedia." Dante throws the 
same sort of mystery over the species of his poem as he has 
done over the creation of a classical diction for his own Italy. 
According to his interpretation, the lofly style was denomi- 
nated tri^c ; and, in opposition to it, he has called his work 
^ Commedia," as of a more humble style ; and, on another 
occasion, he describes comedy as something that begins sadly 
and ends happily, as we find it in his great poem. We must, 
however, accept the definition as very obscure, when we con- 
sider that both his subject and his diction so of\en led him to 
sublimity of conception and expression ; but the style of criti- 
cism was yet unformed in the days of the Italian Homer. 

It is remarkable that Boccaccio has entitled his pastoral of 
** Ameto " a " Commedia delle Ninfe Fiorentine." It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that the almost contemporaneous commentator 
would have misused the word: we might presume he attached 
the idea of a drama to this disputed term. 

While these indistinct notions of tragedy and comedy were 
prevalent with us, even long afler we had a public theatre, 
we really possessed tragedy and comedy in their more classi- 
cal form, — Tragedy, which soared to the sententiousness of 
Seneca; and Comedy, which sported with Plautus and Te- 
rence. 

We owe this first tragedy in our language, represented 
before the queen in 1561 by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple, to the master-spirit who planned " the Mirror for 
Magistrates,** and left as its model " the Induction.** Sack- 
TILLE, Lord Buckhurst, the first Earl of Dorset, in that 
national poem had struck with the nerve of Chaucer while 
he anticipated the grave melodious stanza and the picturing 
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inTention of Spenser. Bat, called away from the land of the 
Mases to the political cabinet, this fine genius seems repeatedly 
to have consigned his works to the hands of others : even his 
lighter productions are still concealed from ns in their anony- 
mous condition. As, in ** the Mirror for Magistrates," Sack- 
Tille had resigned that noble scheme to inferior names ; so m 
this tragedy of ^ Ferrex and Porrex," or, as it was sometimes 
entitled, ^ the Tragedy of Cvorbodnc," while his genius string 
out the same originality of plan, yet the titlepage informs as 
that he accepted a coadjutor in Thomas Norton, who, as 
much as we know of him in other things, was a worthy part- 
ner of Stemhold and Hopkins. 

In this first tragedy in our language, cast in the mould <^ 
classical antiquity, we find a division of scenes and a progres- 
fiive plot carried on, though somewhat heavily, through five 
acts: the ancient ethical choruses are preserved, changing 
their metres with rhyme. And here, for the first time, blank 
verse was recited on the stage. Notwithstanding these novel 
refinements, our first tragedy bears a strong impress of ancient 
simplicity. Every act was preceded by ** a dumb show,** pre- 
figuring the incidents of the opening act : these scenical dis- 
plays of something considered to be analogous to the matter 
were remains of the pageants. 

Blank verse, which the Earl of Surrey had first invented 
for his version of " Virgil," the Earl of Dorset now happily 
applied to the dramatic dialogue. To both these noblemen 
our poets owe their emancipation from rhyme ; but the rhvth- 
mical artifices of blank verse were not discovered in the 
monotonous, uncadenced lines of its inventors. The happiest 
inventor does not overcome all difficulties. 

Sackville, in this tragedy, did not work with the potent 
mastery of his " Induction ; " his fire seems smothered in each 
exact line ; he steals on with care, but with fear, as one tread- 
ing on ice ; and appe4irs not to have settled in his mind the 
true language of emotion, for we feel none. He is ethical 
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more than dramatic His lifeless personages have no distinct- 
ness of character ; his speeches are scholastic orations : hut 
the parity of his diction and the aptness of his epithets are 
remarkable ; his words and phrases are transparent ; and he 
may be read with ease by those not versed in ancient lore. 
The political part of the tragedy is not destitute of interest ; 
developing the misery of fraternal wars, the division of sover- 
eign power, each contending for dominion, and closing in the 
dissolution of all government by the despair of a people. We 
have ourselves witnessed in these times a similar scene of the 
enmity of brothers and monarchs. 

A political anecdote concerning this tragedy is worth re- 
cording. In the discussions of the dangers and mischiefs of 
such a state of insubordination, the poet, adopting the pretar 
lent notions of the divine right and the authority of 'Hhe abso- 
lute king," inculcates the doctrine of passive obedience. These 
lines, which appear in the first edition, were silently removed 
fiom the later ones.* It is an evidence that these dreary 
principles, which in the following reigns of James and Charles 
produced such fatal misunderstandings, even at this time began 
to be questioned. Our poet, however, under the reckless 
councils of a court minion, had covered the severest satire on 
those monarchs who rage with '^ the lust of kingdoms," and 
** subject to no law," and who hold their enormous will to be 
the privilege of regal power. Sackville seems to have adopted 
the principle which Machiavel had artfully managed in his 
** Prince," in the spirit of damning irony. 

There is such a level equality throughout the whole style 
of this drama,t that it has given rise to a suspicion that the 
work could only be the composition of one mind and one ear. 
It is not in the constitution of the human intellect that Norton 

* The linei, wliich are veiy miserable, are preserved in Dodslej's " Old 
Plays." 

t Warton has analyzed this drama in his " History of English Poetry,** 
vol. IT. 178, 8vo. It is in the collection of Dodsley and Hawkins. 
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could emulate Sackville, or that SackyUle could bring himself 
down to Norton. This internal evidence struck Warton; and, 
tracing it by '^ the Mirror for Magistrates,** the suspicion was 
confirmed : the scenes of ^ Grorboduc" are visibly marked with 
the greater poet's characteristics, ^' in a perspicuity of style 
and a command of numbers superior to the tone of his times." 
The name of Norton affixed to the titlepage might only indi- 
cate his management of the pageants ! and possibly, being a 
licenser of books and a Puritan, even his name might be a re- 
commendation of thb drama, for certain persons. Few things 
in those days were more loosely conducted than the business 
and the artifices of printers, who generally procured their 
copies surreptitiously, or were permitted to accommodate them 
to their own free management and deceptive titlepages. 

We must not decide on the fint trtigedy by a comparison 
with the more attractive and impassioned ones which soon 
afterwards inundated our theatres. The court -circle had 
never before listened to such an amazing novelty; and the 
poetic - critic of that day pronounced that " those stately 
speeches and well-sounding phrases were full of notable moral- 
ity, which it doth most delightfully teach." Sir Philip Sidney 
only grieved that this tragedy might not remain as an exact 
model of all tragedies, being " faulty both in place and time, — 
the two necessary companions of all corporal actions." Sidney 
did not live to witness the code of Aristotle impugned, and 
his unities set at defiance, by a swarm of dramatic bees, whose 
wild music and native sweetness were in their own humming 
and their own honey. 

This our first tragedy attracted by its classical form the 
approval of some great modems. Rtmer, a stout Aristote- 
lian, who has written on tragedy, was astonished to find " such 
a classical fable on this side the Alps," which, he plainly tells 
us, " might have been a better direction to Shakspeare and 
Jonson than any which they had the luck to follow." And 
Pope was not the less struck by the chaste style and the deco- 
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mm of Sackville, who, haying several murders in his tragedy, 
▼eUed them from the public eye ; conforming to the great 
Horatian canon, they are told, and not viewed in the represen- 
tation. Pope in conversation declared, too, that SackviUe 
wrote in a much purer style than Shakspeare in his first 
plays, without affectation and bombast ! and he has delivered 
a more formal decision in print : ^' The writers of the suc- 
ceeding age might have improved as much in other respects 
by copying from Sackville, from a propriety in the sentiments 
and dignity in the sentences, and an unaffected perspicuity of 
style, which all the succeeding poets, not excepting Shaks- 
peare himself, either little understood, or perpetually neg- 
lected.'' 

These are edicts from the school of classical antiquity. It 
was on the earnest recommendation oTPope that Spence pub- 
lished an edition of this tragedy, which had acddently been 
put into the hands of Pope by the father of the Wartons. 
Our vernacular writers, even the greatest, were almost un- 
known in that day, and they only accidently occurred.* 

Spence, a feeble classical critic, was so overcome by the 
notion that " a privy-councillor " must be more versant in the 
language and the feelings of royalty than a plebeian poet, that, 
in his preface pointing out " the stately speeches,** he exclaimed 
in ecstasy, "'Tis no wonder if the language of kings and 
sUxtesmen should be less happily imitated by a poet than a 
privy-ceunciSor,^ To vindicate Shakspeare, at whom this 
unguarded blow seemed levelled, the historian of our poetry, 

* This oar first tragedy, " Ferrex and Porrex,** offers a strikiiig evidence 
of our literary knowledge. Dryden, alluding to it, refers to a spurious copy 
published under the title of " Gorboduc : " but he could not have seen it ; for he 
calls it " Queen Gorboduc," whereas he is " King; " and he appears to think 
that it was written in rkifme^ and notices Shakspeare as the inventor of blank 
verse! When Pope requested Spence to reprint ** Gorboduc," they were so 
little cognizant of these matters, that the spurious and defective ** Gorboduc" 
was iHinted instead of the genuine ** Ferrex and Porrex." This ignorance 
of OUT ancient writers lasted to a later period. 

VOL. 11. 11 
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seated in his professorial chair, flung his lightning on the 
impious critic ^ Whatever merit there is in this plaj, and 
particularly in the speeches, it is more owing to the poet than 
the privy-councillor. If a first minister was to write a trage- 
dy, I believe the piece will be the better, the less it has of the 
first minister. When a statesman turns poet, I should not 
wish him to fetch his ideas or his language from the cabinet. 
I know not why a king should be better qualified than a pri- 
vate man to make kings talk in blank verse." 

Literary history would have supplied the positive fact 
Cardinal Richelieu, that great minister, wrote a memorable 
tragedy; and, in accordance with his own familiar notions^ 
the minister called it " Europe." It was written in the style 
of "a privy-councillor," and it was hissed! while Conieille, 
who wrote as a poet, for the national theatre, composed senti- 
ments which statesmen got by heart 

Our literary antiquaries long doted on the first English 
comedy, — " Gammer Gurton's Needle;" being a regular co- 
medy in five acts in rhyme. The rusticity of the materials 
is remarkable. A diligent crone, darning the lower habili- 
ments of Hodge, loses her needle, — 

^ A little thing, with a hole in the end, as bright as any siller (silver); 
Small, long, sharp at the point, and straight as any piller." 

Had a needle not been a domestic implement of more rarity 
than it is since Birmingham flourished, we had not had such 
a pointed and polished description. In fact, the loss of the 
Gammer^s needle sets the whole village in flames ; the spark 
falling from the mischievous waggery of a Tom o' Bedlam in 
an artful insinuation against a certain gossip notable for the 
luxuriance of her grotesque invectives. Dame Chat is a scold, 
whose curses and oaths neither the fish-market nor Shaks- 
peare himself could have gone beyond. Brawls and battles 
involve the justice, the curate, and the Devil himself, in their 
agency. The prime author of all the mischief produces the 
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catastrophe ; for he contrives to make Hodge extract from a 
part more tender than his heart the cause of so much discord, 
with great risk to its point and straightness ; and the parties 
conclude, — 



^ For Gammer Gorton's needle's sake, let us have a plaudfte ! 



»» 



The writer of this extraordinary, and long supposed to be 
the earliest comedy in our language, the titlepage informs us 

was Mr. S , Master of Arts ; and, moreover, that it was 

acted at the University of Cambridge. When afterwards it 

was ascertained that Mr. S was no less a person than 

John Still, subsequently Bishop of Bath and Wells, it did 
not diminish the number of its admirers. The black-letter 
brotherhood were long enamoured of this most ancient comedy, 
as a genuine beauty of the infancy of the drama. Dodsley 
and Hawkins enshrined ^ Gammer Gurton's Needle " in their 
** Beliquary ; " and literary superstition — 

** Swore it was the relic of a saint" 

The mere lovers of antiquity endured the raillery of the wits 
for the puerility of the plot, the vulgar humor, and the homeli- 
ness of the style. One had asserted that '* Still had db- 
played the true genius of comedy, and the choice of his subject 
only was to be regretted ; " another declared that " the vein 
of familiar humor and a kind of grotesque imagery are not 
unlike some parts of Aristophanes, but without the graces of 
language*^ Thus one admirer gives up the subject, and 
another the style ! Even Warton fondly lingered in an apolo- 
gy for the grossness of the " Gammer." — " In a polished age, 
that writer would have chosen, nor would he perha[)S have 
disgraced, a better subject. It has been thought surprising 
that a learned audience could have endured some of the indeli- 
cate scenes ; but the established festivities of scholars were 
gross, and agreeable to their general habits." This apology 
has turned out to be more plausible than true. 
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This andent oomedj is tlie wqiIl of a trolj oomic genias, 
who knew not how to choose his subject, and indulged a taste 
repulsive to those who onlj admit of delicate and noi funiliar 
humor. Its grossness, however, did not neoessarilj result 
from the prevalent grossness of the times ; since a recent dis- 
covery, with which Warton was unacquainted, has shown the 
world that an English oomedj, which preceded the hitherto 
supposed first comedj in our language, is remarkable for its 
chasteness, the propriety of its great variety of characters, 
the truth of the manners in a wide circle of society, and the 
uninterrupted gayety pervading the whole airy oompoaitioo. 

So recently as in 1818, an ancient printed drama, styled 
^ Ralph Roister Dcuster," was discovered;* a Intimate 
comedy of five acts in rhyme, and, as the writer himself pro- 
fesses, modelled on the dramas of Plautus and Terence. He 
claims for it the honor of the highest class, — that of " come- 
dy ;** but this term was then so indistinct, that the poet adds 
the more usual one of " interlude." 

Gammer Gurton is a representation of sordid rusticity. 
Roister Doister opens the movable scenery of domestic 
life in the metropolis, toudied with care, and warm with 
reality. The plot, without involution, progresses through the 
acts. An egotistical and affectedly amorous hairbraln, ever 
lamenting the dangerous beauty of his ridiculous self, fancies 
to marry a fair dame. He is hit off as — 



ti 



So fervent hot wooing, and so far from wiving, 
I trow, never was any creature living." 



• Reprinted by the Rev. Mr. Briggs, the possessor. After a limited re- 
print, it was republished as the first number of a cheap edition of Old English 
Dramas, published by T. White. 1630; a work carried on to a few rolames 
only. The text reads apparently very correct, and seems to have passed 
under a skilful eye. I have read it with attention, because I read it with 
delight [ It has since been reprinted by the Shakspeare Society, carefully 
collated from the unique original now in Eton-College Library, by Biz: 
Payne Collier.] 
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He is the whetstone of a sharp parasite, whose opening mono- 
logae exhibits his fuU portrait : — 

*'Bixt, know ye, that fbr all this meny note of mine, 
He might appose me now that should ask where I dine." 

He runs over a nomenclature of a most variegated acquaint- 
ance, with some fugitive strictures exquisitely personal. We 
find ourselves in a more advanced stage in society than we 
expected in the reigns of our last Henry or Edward. Such 
personages abounded in the twenty years of peace and luxury 
under James the First, when the obsequious hanger-on flour- 
ished among the town-heroes of "the Gull's Horn-book." 
This parasite is also one of those domestic dependants whose 
shrewdness and artifices supply a perpetual source of comic 
invention ; such as those found among the Latin dramatists, 
whose scenes and incidents are Grecian, and from whom this 
" Matthew Merry-greek," by his name, seems happily trans- 
planted. This poet delights by scenes colored with the truth 
of nature, and by the clear conception of his domestic person- 
ages. There is a group of domestics, — the ancient house- 
keeper spinning on her distaff amidst her maidens, some 
sewing, some knitting, all in free chat: these might have 
formed a study for the vivid Teniers, and even for Shakspeare 
in his happiest vein. They are not the domestics of Swifl and 
of Mandeville, — the spoilers of the establishment : not that 
they are without the common feelings of the servants' hall ; 
for they have at heart the merry prosperity of their common- 
wealth. After their " drudgerie," to dissipate their " weari- 
ness " was the fundamental principle of the freedom of servi- 
tude. Their chorus is " lovingly to agree." A pleasant song, 
on occasion of the reception of "a new-come man" in the 
family, reveals the " mystery " of their ancient craft.* 

* This song of domesticity, as probably it never has been noticed, I pre- 
serve in the note, that the reader may decide on the melody of such native 
simplicity. 

This song may have been written about the close of the reign of Heniy 
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These earij drainatists describe their characters bj their 
names; an artless mode, which, however, long oontinaed to 
be the practice of our comic writers ; and we maj still trace 
it in modem comedies. Steele, in his periodical paper, ^ the 
Lover,** condenmed it as no better a device than of under- 
writing the name of an animal : it is remarkable, that, in this 
identical paper, an old bachelor is called " Wildgoose," and the 
presumed author of " the Lover " is Marmaduke " Myrtle." 

the Eighth. The short ballad metres in our ancient poems are perfectly 
harmonious, and the songs are racy and joyous : — 

I. 

Ite them that have witts, 

And an feknrw knitte, 
Serranti fai one boaae to bee ; 

As tet flwt jbr to dUe, 

And not oft to ffitta, 

Nor Tarie a wbitte, 

Bot loTingly to agree. 

II. 
No man oomplainyng 

Nor other diMlahi> ng 

Vor lone or for gainyiig, 
But felowee or friends to bee ; 

No gmdge remainjng, 

No work refrminyng, 

Nor helpe reetrainjng, 

Bot loringljr to agree. 

III. 
No man for despite 

By worde or by write 

His felowe to twite, 
But further in boneetie ; 

No good turns entwite, 

Nor old aoree recite, 

But let all goe quite, 
And loringly to agree. 

IV. 

After drudgerie; 

When they be werie. 

Then to be merle, 
To laugh and sing they be free ; 

With chip and eherie. 

High derie derie. 

Trill on the berie, 
And loTingly to agree.'' 
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Anstej has made the most happy use of characteristic names 
in the ^ Bath Guide ;" which is an evidence that they may still 
be successfully appropriated, whenever an author's judgment 
equals the felicity of his invention. 

Of a comedy, conjectured to have been written at the close 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth, we may be surprised that 
the language hardly retains a vestige of the rust of antiquity : 
80 true it is, that the familiar language of the people has 
been preserved with rare innovations. Its Alexandrine mea- 
sure, properly read or chanted, is a metre which runs on with 
facility : the versification has even happily imitated the sounds 
of the different instruments played on in one of the serenades ; 
a refinement which we could not have imagined to have been 
within the reach of an artificer of verse in those days. All 
this would look suspicious, if for an instant we could imagine 
that this admirable drama was the contrivance of some Chat- 
terton or Ireland. In style and versification, the writer far 
distanced those of his contemporaries, whose affectation of 
phrases rendered them harsh and obscure : he has, therefore, 
approached us. It is remarkable also that the very measure 
of this ancient dramatist, though those whose ear is only used 
to the decasyllabic measure have called it " a long hobbling 
metre," has been actually chosen by a modem poet, when 
writing familiar dialogue with the design of reviving rhymed 
comedy.* 

The fate of some books is as remarkable as the histories of 
some men. This lorn and lost drama, deprived even of its 
title and the printer's name, offered no dew to the discovery 
of the fine genius who composed it ; and the possessor, who 
deposited it in the library of Eton College, was not at all 
aware of its claim to be there preserved. It was to subse- 
quent research, after the reprint had been made, that both the 
writer and the celebrity of his comedy were indisputably 

* Haylej. 
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itfcefteined. We owe the disooreij to e comic incident in 
IW tene: en emetorj epistle piepered by e KnTener^s 
hud, ibr our gej emoorists then could not alweje compoee 
if the J could write their billete-doozy being melidoady leed 
to the hAjj hj poipoaely neglecting the panctoetiony tomed 
out to be e aerere ntire. The discomfited lover heetens to 
wivek his Tengeanoe on the haplemi scribe; who, however, 
reeding it with the dne pnnctnation, proves it to be e geniune 
love4etter. WUson, in his ^ Art of Logic," geve this letter 
esen example of the use of ponctoation in settling the sense ; 
and withont whidi, as in the present instance, we maj have 
^a donUe sense and contnurj meamng." He fortonalely 
added, that his eyamj^le was ^taken out of an interiade made 
bj Nicholas Udaix.* 

This was the leaned TTdall, the Master of Eton School ; 
and this very comedy had been so nniversally •<T'»'*'«>^ that 
^ Roister Doister** became a proverbial phrase to designate a 
hair-brained coxcomb. We now possess two pictures of the 
habits, the minds, and the dialogue of the English people in 
rural and in dty life by two contemporaries, who wanted not 
the art of ^ holding the mirror up to nature." 



THE PREDECESSORS AND CONTEMPORARIES 

OF SHAKSPEARE. 



The establishment of a variety of theatres is an incident in 
the history of the people, as well as of the national genius. 
The drama at first existed, it may be said, in privacy. Roy- 
alty and nobility maintained their own companies ; the uni- 
versities acted at their colleges, the '' children " or the singing 
boys at the public schools, the lawyers at their halls; and 
some of the gentry at their seats had servants who were 
players. A stage for strollers would occasionally be hastily 
erected in the unsheltered yards of inns ; and they would ram- 
ble into the country, till an Act of Elizabeth, in 1572, coo- 
trolled these erratic bodies, classing them with ^rogues and 
vagabonds." Throughout the kingdom, there was a growing 
predilection for theatrical entertainments : it was the national 
anticipation of a public theatre. 

If Elizabeth, a popular sovereign, in 1572 checked the 
strollers assuming the character of players, two years after- 
wards, in 1574, she granted a patent to the servants of the 
Earl of Leicester * ** to exercise the faculty of playing stage- 
plays, as well for the recreation of our loving subjects as for 
our solace and pleasure ; " and she added, '* within our city of 
London, and of any of our cities.** This was a boon royally 
given, in which her " loving subjects " might gather from the 
tone of this dramatic state-paper, that the queen had resolved 

* This patent, corrected from a former copy in Rymer, has been reco- 
vered by Mr. CoIUer. — ^fiiuiiSi of the Sfage^ L 211. 
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in council that the public should not be denied sharing in her 
own amusements. 

The pleasures of the people were not, however, yet those 
of their grave seignors. The puritanic spirit of the anti- 
dramatists, which sometimes divided the councils of the queen, 
had lodged among the honest wardmotes. A protracted con- 
test between the privy-council and the lord-mayor in common 
council, with protests and petitions, rose up; and long it 
seemed hopeless to patronize the players, who were not suf- 
fered to play. The Recorder Fleetwood, of whom we have 
many curious police-reports in the style of a lieutenant de po- 
licty — as the chief of his own spies, and the executioner of 
his own decrees, — had himself a fertile dramatic invention, 
which was largely developed in the singular ^ orders of the 
common-council" against the alarming innovation of public 
PLATS in the boundaries of the civic jurisdiction.* There 
was not a calamity, moral and physical, which could happen 
to any city, which the recorder has not made concomitant 
with the opening of playhouses. The infection of the plague 
was, however, then an irrefutable argument. In this contest 
between the court and the city, the common-council remained 
dogged asserters of their privileges : they drove the playere 
from their sacred precincts to the boundaries and to *' the 
liberties," where, however, they harassed these children of 
fancy by a novel claim, — that none were to be free in the ^ lib- 
erties " but themselves ; which argument was submitted to the 

• This singular document, incorrectly given by Strj-pe, Mr. Collier has 
completed. ** It throws much new light on the state of the drama at this 
period/' and still more on the strange argumentfi which the Puritans of the 
day alleged against players and plays. Mr. Collier has preserved an old 
satirical epigram which had been perilous to print at that day : it was leit 
for posterity on the fly-leaf of a book. It is addressed to — 

" * The Fooler of the Qttee : ' 
They establish as a rule, 
Not one shall play the fixd 
But they, —a worthy school ! " 
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law-officers for their decision. The privy-council once more 
interfered, hj a declaration that the chief-justices had not jet 
been able to determine their case, and therefore there was to 
be no present " intermeddling." It is evident that the govern- 
ment all along had resolved that the people should have a 
theatre. After two years of opposition to the patent granted 
to the players in 1574, the first playhouse was built, — a tim- 
ber-house in the suburbs, — and received the appropriate title 
of " the Theatre : " and, about the same time, " the Curtain " 
rose in its vicinage, — a name supposed to have been derived 
£rom that appendage to a stage ; for, to those who had been 
accustomed to the open stage of an inn-yard, the drop or 
^ curtain " separating the actors from the audience was such a 
novelty, that it left its name to the house. The Blackfriars, 
the Round Globe, the Square Fortune, — whence Edward 
Alleyn, by his histrionic fame, drew the wealth which en- 
dowed Dulwich College, — are names almost consecrated bj 
the eminent geniuses whose lives were connected with these 
tiieatres ; and at one time it appears that seventeen playhouses 
had been erected : they were, however, wooden and thatched, 
till the Fortune was built with brick, and, in the theatrical 
phrase, ^the heavens," that is, the open top, was tiled. 

The popular fervor of the drama had now a centrical attrac- 
tion ; a place of social resort, with a facility of admission, was 
now opened ; * and, when yet there was no reading public, the 
theatre would be substituted for the press ; and often, wearied 

* At the inferior playhouses, the admission was as low as a penny for " the 
groundlings,*' who stood in the roofless pit, which still retained the name of 
** the yard,** — evidently from the old costom of playing in the yards of inns. 
In the higher theatres, " a room,** or box, varied firom sixpence to two shil- 
lings and sixpence. They played in daylight, and rose from their dinner to 
the playhouse. It was one of the city regulations, that ** no playing be in 
the dark, so that the auditory may return home before sunset** Society was 
then in its nursery-times, and the solemnity of *'the orders in common 
council** admirably contrasts with their simplicity; but they acted under 
the terror, that, when they entered a playhouse, they were joining in ** the 
Devil's service ! ** 
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of the bearward and coarser 8ports, they flocked to the more 
intellectual eDtertainment. The playhouse was a wider sphere 
for their exertions, and it opened an arduous competition for 
the purveyors of these incessant novelties. The managers of 
theatres had now to look about for plays and playwrights. A 
general demand required not only an abundant, but, unfortu- 
nately, a rapid supply. What a crisis for genius, for its devel- 
opment and its destmctioii! 

This was an event in the history of our literature whidi 
has not occurred in the literary history of any other European 
people. It was about the middle of the reign of Elizabeth 
that a race of dramatic writers burst forth on the nation, — 
writers, not easily numbered, of innumerable dramas. 

Literature now c^ned a new avenue for a poor scholar ; 
the first step of advancement in society from a coll^iate life 
for those who found their foture condition but ill provided for. 
A secretaryship, a chaplainship, or to be a gentleman's usher, — 
in a word, an humble retainer in great families, — circumseribed 
the ambition of the meek and the worthy : but there were 
others, in " their first gamesome age," whose — 

" Doting sires, 
Carked and cared to have them lettered ; 
But their kind college from the teat did tent, 
And forced them walk before they weaned were.** * 

This, however, is but the style of apology which one of 
them gives to veil the fact that many were ejected from ** the 
teat." Fiery emanations these, compelled to leave their clois- 
tered solitudes, restless and reckless, they rushed to the metro- 
polis, where this new mart of genius in the rising dramatic 
age was opened. Play-writing and play-acting, for they were 
often combined, were too magical a business to resist its de- 
lusions. 

• Two such poor scholars are Introduced in " the Retvm from PamawnV' 
alternately '* banning and cursing Granta's muddy bank; '* and Cambridge, 
where ** our oil was spent'* 
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Thej wrote, with rare exceptions, without revision. An 
act or two, composed with some meditation to awaken inter- 
est; a few movable scenes rapidly put together; and, at 
some fortunate moment, a burst of poetry, — usuaUy wound up 
in pell-mell confusion : for how could they contrive a catas- 
tr<^he to the chaos? Such writers relied on the passing 
curiosity whidi their story might raise, and more on the play 
of the actors, who, in the last bustling scenes, might lend an 
interest which the meagre dialogue of the economical poet 
so rarely afforded. They never wrote for posterity, and seem 
never to have pretended to it. They betrayed no sympathy 
for their progeny : the manager's stock was the foundling hos- 
pital for this spurious brood : the Muse even often sold her 
infant while it still lay on the breast. The huddled act of a 
play was despatched to the manager as the lure of a tem- 
porary loan, accompanied by a promissory note of expedition ; 
and assuredly they kept to their word if ever they concluded 
the work. 

This &cility of production may be accounted for, not only 
from the more obvious cause which instigated their incessant 
toil, but from the ready sources whence they drew their mate- 
rials. They dramatized evanescent subjects, in rapid com- 
petition, like the ballad-makers of their own day, or the 
novelists of ours ; they caught " the Cynthia of the minute," — 
a domestic incident, — a tragic tale engaging the public atten- 
tion produced many domestic tragedies founded on actual 
events ; they were certain of exciting the sympathies of an 
audience. Two remarkable ones have been ascribed to Shak- 
speare by skilful judges, — " Arden of Feversham,** where the 
repentance of an adulterous wife in the agony of conscience 
so powerfully reminds one of the great poet, that the German, 
Tieck, who has recently translated it, has not hesitated to 
subscribe to the opinion of some of our own critics ; and ^ the 
Yorkshire Tragedy," which was printed with the name of 
Shaksppflre in his own lifetime, and has been held to be 
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authentic ; and surely " the Yorkshire Tragedy " at least [ 
eesBed an equal cliiini with the moiistroua '■ Titus Andronicus"' 
not to be ejected from the writings of ShaliHpeare. It is moa 
probable that thai, among others, was among the old plays^l 
which he often took in hand; and our judidal decisions haveJ 
not always found " the divinity which stirs within them." The I 
Italian novelists, which had been recently translated in Paint- J 
Kii'a " Palace of Pleasure," these dramatists ransacked for I 
their plots : this source opened a fresh supply of inventioD, I 
and a combination of natural incidents, which varies the diyl 
matter-of-&ct drawn from the " Chronicles," which in th^ n 
hands too often produced mere skeletons of poetry. Tliey 
borrowed from tlie ancients when they could. Plautus was a 
favorite. They wrote fur a day, and did not expect to survive 

»"?■ J 

The rapid succession of tliis multitude of playa is remark- 1 
able : many have wholly perished by casualties and disper- ^ 
sions, and some possibly may still lie unsunned in their manu- 
script state-t We have only the titles of many which v 

■ The pDpuliir tutc, at all timva.has b««n prone to view in tcpreMntaUiMi 
the moat bruToving crimet i probably Influcncfd by tbe vulgar notion. 
becanse lbs clrcuratUDcei are literally Rue, tbey are IherefDre the more 
eating. One of tbeae wrilera wu Robbut Ya&sinotoh, who teewi to bar* 
been eo alrongly adracted (o thia laals fbr adenical murder, tbat he wnite ' 
Lamentable Trigedlea," which he contrived to throw into one play, 
ftrange iltemBtion, the scene Veen backwards and forwardi! from Eagli 
Italy, both progressing together: the Ejiglish murder in 
Thames Street; and the Itailin, of a child in a wood, by ruffians hired If 
tbeimcle. The ballad deepens the pathetic by two babea ; but which waa 
Oiigina! of a domejtie incident which firat conveyed to our childhood 
idea of an iinnaluial parent? Itappeara that we bad ■ number of what tb^ 
called " UmenUble TmgediBs," whose very titlea preserve the nunea of Iha 
hapless victims. Taylor, tbe water~poel. illudei to these "ui murders fkedi 
in memory; " and baa himself described "the nnnstural father who mur- 
dered hia wife and children," as parallel to one of ancient date. Acts of 
lunacy were not tben diatingurtbsble &om ordinary miirden. — OMitr, 
ill. *9. 

t Sot many year* ago, baae Beed printed " the Witch " of MtnnxM- J 
TOM. Becently inuUiBr nutniucript play appeared, — "the Second Haidan'l '] 
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popular, while the names of some of these artificers have 
come down to us without any of their workmanship. In a 
private collection, Langbaine had gathered about a thousand 
plays, besides interludes and drolls ; and yet these were but a 
portion of those plays, for many never passed through the 
press : the list of anonymous authors is not only considerable, 
but some of these are not inferior in invention and style to 
the best.* We may judge of the prolific production of these 
authors by Thomas Hetwood, a fluent and natural writer) 
who never allowed himself time to cross out a line, and who 
has casually informed us that ^^ he had either an entire hand, 
or at least a main finger, in two hundred and twenty plays." 

The intercourse of the proprietors or managers of the 
theatres and these writers has been only incidentally, and 
indeed accidentally, revealed to us.f It was justly observed 

Tragedy.*' To the personal distresses of the actors in the days of the Com- 
monwealth we owe several dramas which they published, drawn out of the 
wrecks of some theatrical treasury: such was **the Wild-goose Chase " of 
Fletcher, which they assured us was the poet*8 favorite. It is said that 
more than sixty of these plays, in manuscript, were collected by Warburton, 
the herald ; and, from the utter neglect of the collector, had all g^ne to singe 
his fowls. When Theobald solemnly declared that his play, ** the Double 
Falsehood," was written by Shakspeare, it was probably one of these old 
manuscript-plays. This drama was not unsuccessftil ; nor had Theobald shot 
fiu- wide of the mark, since Farmer ascribed it to Shirley, and Malone to 
Massinger. 

* See the last and enlarged edition of Charles LamVs ** Specimens of the 
English Dramatic Poets.'* In the second volume, in ** Extracts from the 
Garrick Plays,** under the odd names of " Doctor Dodypol, a Comedy,'* 1600, 
we have scenes exquisitely fanciful ; and " Jack Drum's Entertainment," 1601, 
where '* the free humor of a noble housekeeper ** may be placed by the side 
of the most ftnished passages even in Shakspeare. Yet ** Doctor Dodypol '* has 
wholly escaped the notice even of catalogue-ecribes, and ** Jack Drum ** is 
not noticed by the collectors of these old plays. I only know these two 
dramas by the excerpts of Lamb ; but, if the originals are tolerably equal with 
*' the Specimens," I should place these unknown dramas among the most 
interesting ones. 

t By the discovery of the Diary of Henslow, the illiterate manager of 
the theatre, connected with Edward Alleyn. Henslow was the pawnbrokor 
of the company, and the chancellor of its exchequer. lie conid not speD 
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by Giffi>rd, that these dramatic poets, either from mortificatioii 
or humilitj, abstained from dwelling or even entering upon 
their personal histoiy. Thoogh frequent in dedications, thej 
are seldom explicit; and even their prefiu^s fidl to coiiTej 
anj information, except of their wants or their grievances, 
from evils which are rarelj specified. The truth is, that this 
whole poetical race, which suddenly broke out together, a 
sort of wild insurrection of genius, earij found that they were 
nothing more &an the hirelings of some crafty manager, at 
whose beck and mercy they lived. Writing plays was soon 
held to be as discreditable an occupation as that of the players 
themselves: indeed, not seldom the poets themselves were 
actors, — these departments were so frequently combined, that 
the term " player " is sometimes used equally for a performer 
on the stage and a writer of plays. 

This fraternity, children of ill-fortune and of passion, were 
scarce distinguishable from each other ; and, if the fortunes 
and the fate of some are more known, it is but by the reckless- 
ness of their dajs, — their criminal impetuosity. Several 
perished in their immaturity, torches blazing, while they were 
consuming themselves. The chance-record of the violent end 
of one, a cry of desperation still more horrible of another, 
the death-bed repentance of a third, the dishonorable life of 
dupery probably practised by a fourth,* are adapted to enter 
into moral if not into literary history. 

The psychologist, the historian of the soul among the 
brotherhood of genius, — for such were many among them, — 
feels how precious are the slight memorials of noble passions 
disguised by a degraded existence. However tortuous their 
lives seem, some grasped at celebrity, and some looked towards 

the titles of the pUjs; yet, in aboat five years, a handred and sixty were 
his property. He had not less than thirty different authors in his pay. — 
CoOier^ iii. 105. [His Diary has been published by the Shakspeare Society, 
under the editorship of Mr. Payne Collier. — Ed.] 
* Marlowe, Nash, Greene, Peek. 
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distant fame. If some have eloquently reproached themselves, 
there are, too, those who exulted in the consciousness of their 
intellectual greatness. They were of different magnitude; 
and, in the scroll of their names, some have heen recognized 
by posterity. 

An ungenial critic has morosely censured Robert Greene, 
who, harbored in an obscure lodging which a poor man's 
charity had yielded, when lying on his death-bed, prayed 
for the last favor that poor man's charity could bestow on a 
miserable but a conscious poet, — that his coffin might be 
covered with bays. In the shadow of death, the poet and the 
romancer dwelt on the fame which he cherished as life. 

Even their small theatres appeared to the poet ^' thronged," 
and the heart of the dramatist would swell at " the shouts and 
daps." Drayton, who at a later day joined in several dramas, 
has perpetuated this rejoicing of the poet, which he himself 
had experienced in that small world, " the proud round " of the 
Globe Theatre. It is a sonnet in the collection which he has 
entitled '* Idea," and which no successful dramatist will read 
without some happy emotion. 

" In pride of wit, when high desire of fame 
Gave life and courage to my labouring pen, 
And first the sound and vertne of my name 
Were grace and credit in the ears of men ; 
With those the thronged theatert that presse, 
I in the circuit for the Lawrell strove, 
Where the fvtt praise, I freely must confesse, 
In heate of blood and modest minde might move; 
With SHOWTS and claps at every little pawse, 
When the prowd kound on everie side hath rung.** 

The ample roll might not be tedious, though it were long, 
had we aught to record of this brotherhood of genius : but 
nothing we know of the much-applauded and much-ridiculed 
and most ingenious John Ltly ; nothing of the searching and 
cynical Marston; nothing of the inventive and flowing 
Decker ; nothing of the unpremeditated strains of the fertile 
VOL. n. 12 
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Hetwood ; nor of the pathetic Websteb ; nor of Middle- 
ton, from whose ^ Witch ** Shakspeare borrowed his incanta- 
iiODB ; nor of Rowlet, whom Shakspeare aided ; nor of the 
equal and grave Massingbr ; nor of the lonely and melan- 
choly Ford. 

Among these poets stood he, in whose fire the Greek of 
Homer burned dear in his Homeric English. Chapman 
often caught the ideas of Homer, and went on writing Homeri- 
cally, at once the translator and the originaL One may read 
in that ^ most reverend aspect " of his the lofty spirit that 
told how, above all living, was to him the poef s life, when he 
exclaimed,-— 

" The woik that I was bom to do is done ! 

The oonclturion 
HlJ^eB the beginning of my life ; for aerer 
Let me be said to liye, till I live ever." * 

The plays were bought by a manager for his company, and 
each company was jealously alive that no other should per- 
form their purchased copies. These monopolists were, there- 
fore, anxious to suppress the publication of plays, and to 
smother the fame of their dramatist on their own boards. 
The players, who were usually copartners, at the sovereign 
pleasure of their proprietorship, unmercifully mutilated the 

* When Pope translated Homer, Chapman's version lav open before him. 
The same circumstance, as I have witnessed, occurred with the last tran<i- 
lator, — Mr. Sotheby. Charles Lamb justly appreciated Chapman, when he 
observed that " he would have made a great epic poet, if indeed he has not 
abundantly shown himself to be one ; for his " Homer ** is not so properly a 
translation as the stories of Achilles and Ulysses rewritten. The earnestness 
and passion which he has put into every part of these poems would be 
incredible to a reader of more modem translations." 

The striking portrait of Chapman is prefixed to Mr. Singer's elegant 
edition of this poet's version of Homer's "Battle of the Frogs and the 
Mice,'* and the Hymns. His " Diad," collated with his last corrections and 
alterations, well deserves to fill a stationary niche in our poetical library. 
Chapman has, above all our poets, most boldly, or most graceAilly, struck 
out those ** words that bom,'* — compound epithets. 
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tender limbs of their poet,* or, what was not less usual, made 
him for ever ridicjulous, by foisting in whole scenes of the 
basest humor, as clap-traps for ** the groundlings,'* and which 
sometimes were perpetuated in the prompter's copj. Such 
scenes of ribaldry have tainted even immortal pages, and have 
provoked much idle criticism, either to censure or to palliate. 

As the stock-copies increased, and lost their novelty, they 
required some new-fashioning. The tarnished piece was 
drawn out of the theatrical wardrobe: once in vogue, and 
now neglected, the body, not yet moth-eaten, might be flounced 
with new scenes. To this humiliated state of jobbers of old 
plays were reduced the most glorious names in our drama's 
roll. Shakspeare, Jonson, and Massinger sate down to this 
obscure drudgery. Our earlier commentators on Shakspeare 
had no suspicion that even his plays were often rifacimentos 
of neglected stock-copies. When the account-books of Hen- 
alow, the manager, were discovered at Dulwich College, they 
supplied some strange literary anecdotes. This entry appears : 
'^ Lent to Bengemen Jonson forty shillings for his adycions to 
Jeronymo," which was an old favorite play of Kyd's. Again, 
more lent for " new adycions." When Hawkins republished 
" Jei-onymo " in his collection, he triumphantly rejected these 
"adycions," as being "foisted in by the players." This he 
had detected by collation with the first edition : further his 
critical decision could not advance. The Diary of Henslow 
was fatal to the matter-of-fact critic: the passages he hfkd 
ejected relate to the madness of Hieronymo for the murder of 
his son. The learned poet never wrote with such a Shak- 
spearian force. 



* An original leaf of the manuscript of one of Harlowe*t plaj|, in the 
possession of Mr. J. P. Collier, is a singular literaiy curiosity. On a col- 
lation with the printed copy, the mutilations are not only excessive, but 
betray a defective judgment. An elaborate speech, designed by the poet to 
develop the character of the famous Guise, was cut down to four meagre 
lines. — Atmali of the Stige^ iii. 134. 
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Our earlj dramatists not onlj jobbed in this cbance-work, 
but established a copartnership for the quicker manofacture ; 
and we find sometimes three or four poets working on one 
plaj, share and share alike, or in due proportions, whenever 
thej could peaceably adjust their mutual celebrities.* Could 
we penetrate into the recesses of the theatre of that daj, I 
suspect we should discover dvil wars in the commonwealth. 
These partners sometimes became irreconcilably jealous. 
Jonson and Marston and Decker, who had zealously co-ope- 
rated, subsequently exhausted their quivers at one another. 
Greene was incurably envious of Marlowe, and got his friend 
Nash to be as much so, till Marlowe and Nash compromised, 
and wrote together the tragedy of *^ Dido," with the affection of 
twins. Lofty Chapman flashed an ^ invective " against proud 
^ Ben ; " and when Anthony Munday, a copious playwright, 
was hafled by a critic as ^ the best plotter," Jonson, in his 
next plcn/y ridiculed " the best plotter." Can we forget that 
in " Eastward Hoe," one of the most amusing of our old come- 
dies, whence Hogarth borrowed the hint of his "Idle and 
Industrious Apprentices," by Jonson, Chapman, and Mars- 
ton, the madness of Ophelia is poorly ridiculed ? It would 
seem that a junction of the poets usually closed in a rup- 
ture. 

Our first tragedy and comedy were moulded on the classi- 
cal model ; for both the writers were university-men. It is, 
however, remarkable that the greater number of our early 



* Cbaries Lamb has alluded to this fact; and, in one of his moments of 
eothnsiasm, exclaims, " This was the noble practice of these times." Would 
not the usual practice of a man of genius, working his own drama, be 
** nobler '* ? We presume the unity of feeling can only emanate from a sin- 
gle mind. la the instance here alluded to, we should often deceive ourselves 
if we supposed, from the combination of names which appear on the old 
titlepages, that those who are specified were always simuUaneovsJy empioyed 
in the new direction of the same play. Poets were often called in to alter 
the old or to supply the new, which has occasioned incongruities which pro- 
bably were not to be found in the original state. 
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dramatists who now occupy our attention were also members 
of the universities, had taken a degree, and some were skilful 
Greek scholars.* How then did it happen, that not one of 
these scholars submitted to the artificial apparatus, and the 
conventional code of their legislator, the Stagyrite? We 
observe a sudden revolution in the dramatic art. 

Our poets had not to address scholastic critics ; for, as one 
of them has delivered himself, — 

** They woald have good plats, and not produce 
Such musty fopperies of antiquity ; 
Which do not suit the humorous age*s back 
With clothes in fashion.'* 

It was their business to raise up that multiform shape which 
alone could win the mutable attention of a very mixed audi- 
ence. At once they clung to the human nature before them ; 
they ran through all the chords of the passions : mingling the 
comic with the tragic, they struck out a new course in their 
inartificial drama. They were, at all events, inventors ; for 
they had no prototypes. Every poet was an original, more 
suoy mindless of the encumbering alloy ; for they knew that 
the vein they had opened was their own, and confided too 
frequently in its abundance to find its richness. It was a 
spontaneous burst which broke forth in the excitement of 
these new times, and which, as far as the careless prodigality 
of the vernacular genius is concerned, in the raciness of its 
idiom, and the flow of its conceptions, and the freshness of 
its imagery, can never return ; for the virgin genius of a peo- 
ple must pass away ! 

Valueless, indeed, was our early drama held by graver 
men. Sir Thomas Bodley wholly rejected from his great 
library all plays, " to avoid stuffing it with baggage-books ; ** 
but more particularly objected to '^ English plats, as un- 
like those of other nations, which are esteemed for learning 

* Greene, Nash, Lyly, Peele, and Marston were fh)m the university : Mar- 
lowe and Chapman were exquisite translators from the Greek. 
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the languages ; and many of them," he adds, ^ are compiled 
bj men of great wisdom and learning." 

The perplexities of the founder of the noble Bodleian Li- 
brary were occasioned by our dramatic illegitimacy : we had 
no progenitors, and we were not spell-bound by the three 
unities. Originality in every kind startled the mind which 
could only pace in the trammels of authority. On the prin- 
ciple Bodley rejected our English playSy he also condemned 
our English philosophy ; and Lord Bacon rallied him on that 
occasion by a good-humored menace of " a cogitation against 
libraries," which must have made the cheeks of the great 
collector of books tingle. Bodley with excellent truth de- 
scribed himself as '^ the carrier's horse which cannot blench 
the beaten way in which I was trained." 

In banishing the productions of the national genius from 
that national library which his hand had proudly erected, lit- 
tle was Bodley able to conceive, that a following generation 
would dwell on those very " English plays," would appeal to 
them as the depositories of our language, and as the secret his- 
tory of the people, — a history which no historian writes, — 
their modes of thinking in the transition of their manners, in 
the vicissitudes of their passions, and in the scenes of their 
politics and their religion ; and, what most would have aston- 
ished our great bibliophile^ that collectors like himself, pre- 
suming on " their wisdom and learning," would devote tlieir 
vigils to collate, to comment, and to edit "these baggage- 
books of English plays ; " and, above all, that foreigners, after 
a century or two, should enrich their own literature by the 
translations, or enlarge their own genius by the imitations, of 
these bold originals. 

By emancipating themselves from the thraldom of Greece 
and the servility of Rome, our dramatists have occasioned 
later critics to separate our own from the classical drama of 
antiquity. They are placed in** the Romantic " school, — a 
novel technical term, not individually appropriate, and which 
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would be less ambiguous if considered as ^' the Grothic." * At 
the time when Italy and France had cast themselves into 
thraldom bj adhering to the contracted models of the dnuooa 
of antiquity, two nations in Eurc^, without any intercourse 
whatever (for even translation was not yet a medium), were 
spontaneously creating a national drama accordant with the 
experience, the sympathies, and the imagination of their peo- 
ple. The theatre was to be a mirror of enchantment, a 
movable reflection of themselves. These two nations were 
England and Spain. The dramatic history of l^min is the 
exact counterpart which perfectly tallies with our own. In 
Spain, the learned began with imitations and translations of 
the ancient classics : but these formal stately dramas were so 
coldly received, that they fell into desuetude, and were suc- 
ceeded by those whose native luxuriant genius reached to the 
secret hearts of their audience ; and it was this second race, 
not indeed so numerous as our own, who closed with the 
Spanish Shakspeare.f This literary phenomenon, though 
now apparent, was not perceived when it was occurring. 

Every taste has delivered its variable decision on these our 
old plays, each deciding by its own standard ; and the vari- 
ance is occasioned not always by deficiency in critical judg- 
ment, but, in the very nature of the object of criticism, in the 
inherent defect of our ancient drama itself. These old plays 
will not endure criticism. They were not written for critics, 
and they now exist even in spite of criticism. They were all 



* The tenn, ** the Romantic school/* is derived from the langue Bomam^ 
or Bomane ; under which comprehensive title all the modem languages may 
be included, formed, as they are, out of the wrecks of the Latin or Roman 
langnage. However this maj Bpply to the origin of the Umffuaget, the term 
is not expressive of the genim of the people. In the common sense of the 
term ** Romantic/* the ".£neid " of Thrgil is as much a romance as that of 
Arthur and bis knights. The term ** Romantic school ** is, therefbi^ not 
definite. By adopting the term Gothic, in opporitkm to the CUutUmi, we fix 
the origin, and indicate the species. 

t Bouterwek*8 Hist, of Spanish Lit, L 12S. 
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experiments of the freest genius, rarely placed under &Tor- 
ing drcumstances. Thej were emanations of strong but 
short conceptions, poured forth in haste and heat ; thej blotted 
their lines as rarely as we are told did Shakspeare ; they rev- 
elled in their first conceptions, often forgotten in their rapid 
progress : the true inspiration was lodged in their breasts ; the 
hidden volcano has often burst through its darkness, and 
flamed through a whole scene ; for often have they written as 
Shakspeare wrote. We may look in them for entire scenes, 
felicitous lines, and many an insulated passage, — studies for 
a poet : anthologies have been drawn from these elder drama- 
tists.* We may perceive how this sudden generation of poets, 

* Two of these collecdons are to be valued. 

CoTGRAYE'8 ** English Treasoiy of Wit and Langoage,** 1656. He 
neglected to furnish the names of the dramatic writen from whom he drew 
the passages. Oldya, with singular diligence, succeeded in recorering these 
numerous source which I transcribed from his manuscript notes. Oldys's 
copy should now repose in the library of Mr. Douce, given to the Bodleian. 

A collection incomparably preferable to all preceding ones is *' the Brit- 
ish Muse, or a Collection of Thoughts — Moral, Natural, or Sublime — of 
our English Poets who flourished in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries," by Thomas Hayward, gent, 1732, in three volumes. It took anew 
title, not a new edition, as ** the Quintessence of English Poetr)%" Such a 
title could not recommend itself. The prefatory matter was designed for 
a critical history of all these anthologies, and was the work of Oldys; but 
it was miserably mangled by Dr. Campbell, then the Aristarchus of the 
booksellers, to save print and paper! Our literary antiquan* has vented, in 
a manuscript note, his agony and his indignation. Ue had also greatly 
assisted the collector: the circuit is wide and copious, and there is not a 
name of note which does not appear in these volumes. The ethical and 
poetic powers of our old dramatic poets, as here displayed, I doubt could be 
paralleled by our literary neighbors. We were a thoughtful people at the 
time that our humor was luxuriant ; as lighter gayety was, from the first, 
the national inheritance of France. 

Of this collection, says Oldys, " Wherever you open it, you are in the heart 
of your subject. Every leaf includes many lessons, and is a system of 
knowledge in a few lines. The merely speculative may here find experi- 
ence; the flattered, truth; the diffident, r^olution,*' &c For my part, I 
think of these volumes as highly as Oldys himself. 

But what has occasioned the little success of these collections of single 
passages and detached beauties, like collections of proverbs, is the confusion 
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some of whose names are not familiar to us, have moulded 
our language with the images of their fancy, and strengthened 
it bj the stability of their thoughts. 

of their variety. We are pleased at every glance ; till the eye, in weari- 
nen, closes over the volume which we neglect to re-open. 

Charles Lamb^s ** Specimens of English Dramatic Poets ** is of deeper 
interest He was a nobler workman, and he carries us on through whole 
scenes by a true unerring emotion. His was a poetical mind laboring in 
poetiy. 



SHAKESPEARE. 



The vicissitudes of the celebrity of Shakespeare may form a 
chapter in the philosophy of literature aud the history of 
national opinions. Shakespeare was destined to have his dra- 
matic faculty contested by many successful rivals, to £sdl into 
neglect, to be rarely acted and less read, to appear barbarous 
and unintelligible, to be even discarded from the ^orious file 
of dramatists by the anathemas of hostile criticism ; and final- 
ly, in the resurrection of genius, (a rare occurrence!) to 
emerge into universal celebrity. This literary history of 
Shakespeare is an incident in the history of the human mind 
singular as the genius which it relates to. The philosopher 
now contemplates the phenomenon of a poet who in his pecu- 
liar excellence is more poetical than the poets of every other 
people. We have to track the course of this prodigy, and, if 
possible, to comprehend the evolutions of this solitary luminary. 
It is knowledge which finally must direct our feelings in the 
operations of the mind as well as in the phenomena of nature. 
We are conscious that even the anomalous is regulated by its 
own proper motion, and that there is nothing in human nature 
so arbitrary as to stand by itself so completely insulated as to 
be an effect without a cause. 

Shakespeare is a poet who is always now separated from 
other poets, and the only one, except Pope, whose thoughts 
are familiar to us as household words. His eulogy has ex- 
hausted the language of every class of enthusiasts, the learned 
and the unlearned, the profound and the fantasticaL The 
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writings of this greatest of dramatists are, as once were those 
of Homer, a Bible, whence we receive those other revelations of 
man, and of all that concerns man. There was no excess 
of wonder and admiration when Kurd declared that ''this 
astonishing man is the most original thinker and speakeb 
since the days of Homer." 

The halo which surrounds the poetic beatitude hias almost 
silenced criticism in its devotion: but a literaiy historian 
may not at all times be present in the choir of votaries ; his 
labors lie outwards among the progressive opinions of a peo- 
ple, nor is he free to pass over what maj seem paradoxical if 
it lies in his way. 

The universal celebrity of Shakespeare is comparatively of 
recent origin : received, rejected, and revived, we must ascer- 
tain the alternate periods, and we must look for the causes of 
the neglect as well as the popularity of the poet We may 
congratulate ourselves on the numerous escapes of our national 
bard from the oblivion of his dramatic brothers. The history 
and the works of Shakespeare, and perhaps the singularity of 
the poet's character in respect to his own writings, are some 
of the most startling paradoxes in literary history. 

Malone describes Shakespeare as ''the great poet whom 
Nature framed to disregard the wretched models that were set 
before him, and to create a drama from his own native and 
original stores." This cautious but creeping commentator, 
notwithstanding that he had often labored to prove the con- 
trary, gayly shot this arrow drawn from the quiver of Dryden, 
who has delivered very contradictory notions of Shakespeare. 
Veritably — for we are now writing historically — Shakespeare 
never " created our drama, disregarding the wretched models 
before him ; " far from this ! the great poet had those models 
always before him, and worked upon them : no poet has so 
freely availed himself of the inventions of his predecessors ; 
and, in reality, many of the dramas d Shakespeare had been 
written before he wrote. 
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It cannot be denied that oar great poet never ezercised his 
invention in the fthlea of his dramas: thus he qtared himself 
half the toil of his wcnrk. He viewed with the pnqphetic eje 
of genius the old plaj or the old story, and at once discovered 
all its capabilities ; he saw at once all that it had, and all that 
it had not : its characterless personages he was confident that 
he could qnid^en with breath and action ; and that his own 
vein, allowed to flow along the impore stream, would have 
the force to dear the current, and to expatid its own lucid 
beautj. 

Had not the f^cttous genius of our bard revelled in this 
fiudlity of adapting and adapting the readj-made inventions 
of manj a luckless playwright, we might have lost our Shake- 
speare ; for he never wrote for us, but for lus little theatre. 
He had no leisure to affixrd whole days in constructing plots 
for plays, nor mudi troubled himself with those which he 
followed closely even to a fault ; nor did the quickness of 
his genius neglect a solitary thought, nor lose a fortunate 
expressicNi. To what extent were these borrowings from 
manuscript plays, we cannot even surmise : we have cue speci- 
men of Shakespeare's free use of whatever the poet's judgment 
caught, in those copious passages which he transplanted from 
North's <" Plutarch" and Holinshed's <" Chronides," lending 
their words his own music. 

One of his commentators, Greorge Steevens, published six 
old plays on which Shakespeare had grounded six of his own ; 
but this rash act was in the early dajrs of the commentator- 
ship : Steevens must soon have discovered the inconvenience 
of printing unreadable dramas, to exhibit the concealed indus- 
try of the mighty bard. The spells of Shakespeare did not 
hang on the artificial edifice of his fable : he looked abroad 
for mankind, and within his own breast for all the impulses 
of the beings of his imagination. All he required was a 
scene : then the whole ^ sphere of humanity," as Jonson ex- 
pressed it, lies wide before him. There was a Jew before the 
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of Venice; a shrew had been tamed before Katlie- 
xine bj PeCmchio; a King Lear and his three dauglitcro, 
before the only one the world knows ; and a tragical Ilamlct 
phfloeopbized like Seneca, as the satirical Nash told, before 
our Shakespeare's: but this list is needless ; for it would include 
ewery drama he has left us. Even the beings of his crctition 
lie before him in their embryon state. His creative faculty 
never required more than a suggestion. The prototy^M) of 
the wondeiful Caliban has not hitherto been discovered ; but 
the fidries of the popular mythology become the creatures of 
his own imagination. Middleton first opened the incantations 
of ** the witches.** The Hecate of Middleton is a mischief- 
brooding hag, gross and tangible; and her ^'spirits, bla(;k, 
white, and gray," with her " devil-toad, devil-ram, devil-cat, 
and devil-dam," disturb their spells by the familiar drollery 
of their names and their vulgar instincts. Out of this onli- 
nary domestic witchcraft, the mightier poet raised " the weird 
flisters," — 

^ That look not like the inhabitants o* the earth 
And jet are on-t," — 

nameless, bodiless, vanishing shadows ! 

** And what seemed corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind." 

The dramatic personages which seem to me peculiar to 
Shakespeare, and in which he evidently revelled, serving his 
purposes on very opposite occasions, are his clowns and do- 
mestic fools. Yet his most famous comic personage, the fat 
knight, was the rich graft on the miserable scion of Sir John 
Oldcastle, in an old play: the slight hint of '^a mere pampered 
glutton " was idealized into that inimitable variety of human 
nature combined in one man, at once so despicable and so 
deUghtful ! 

The life of our poet remains almost a blank, and his very 
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name a sabject of eontentioD.* Of that win gnVff genius wlio 
IB DOW deemed the natjoiial baid, we can onlj poaitiYeij aaeer- 
tain that the place of his hirth was thai of his death; acir- 
cnmstanoe whidi, tor a poet, is some eyidence of his domestic 



* Pu rte r i tj ii evoi in tome dinser of kwiiif flie imI naau of our gnoi 
dnunatk poet. In the dijt of Sluikeapesre, and long ■Aer, proper namw were 
written down le the enr cMi^t the eoond, or tiiejr were caprieiooilj Tuied 
by the owner. It if not tiieraibre Anenge that we haiw% tn^encee of eifannf 
pemns writing the namee of Infhnata friends and of poblic chanctcn in a 
Banner not ahn^ to be recognised. Of tliii we are now fimiiaiied with the 
Boat abimdant eRridaBBe, wiiidi waa not antBrfently adTorted to Sn the 
oailj timee of onr rioaMinntitwi, 

Tlie antognpha we poaaeaa of onr watinnal bard are wnqjieBtioapbjy 
written SHAKsrana, according to fljoprennnciatlon of Ida native town; thw e 
flie name waa Tariooalj- written, — even in the aame pohlio docoment, — bet 
ahrajB regnlaled bj the dialwtiral otthoepj. The nuurriage BeeaM of the 
poet, reooTored hi the "aentieian'a Magaifaie*" ftr fleptember, MSS, oflbw 
a atriking evidence of flie ▼icinnmere of the prennnciation, and flie otter 
careleaanen with wiikh namee were written; ftr there we find it Sbagspckb. 

That the poet hiniMlf considered that the genuine name was Shaks- 
■PBARB, accordant with his own (a spear, the point upward), seems certain, 
notwithstanding liis compliance with the custom of Iiis coantry; flor his 
** Rape of Lncrece," printed by liimself in 1694, in the first edition bears the 
name of William Shakespkabb; as also does the ** Venos and Adonis,** 
that first heir of his ioTention: these first editions of his javenile poems 
were doubtlessly anxioosly scrntinixed by the yonthful bard. In the literaiy 
metropolis, the name was so prononnced. Bancroft has this allusion in his 
£j»igrams, — ** To Shakespeare : " — 
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Thoa hast so ostd thy poi, or dMok thy 
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The well-known allasion of Robert Greene to a shake scene confirms the 
prononciation. I now supply one more evidence, — that of Thomas Hcy> 
wood, the intimate of Sliakespeare and his brother dramatists: he, like some 
others, has printed the name with a hyphen, which I tnmscribe from the 
Tohune open before me : ^ 

^'lleniihioai Shaks-^ssvs." 

BimrdWff ^ Jnffvlt, 208. 

The question reeolves itself into tliis: Is the name of our great bard to 
descend to posterity with the barbaric curt shock of Shaksperb, the twang 
of a provincial corruption? or, following the writers of the Elixabethan age, 
ahall we maintain tihe restoration of the euphony and tihe truth of tiie name 
of SpAKaancAaa? 
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proeperitj : but the glorious interval of existence, how and all 
he performed on the stage of human life, no one observed as 
differing from his fellows of the company, and he of all men 
the least; and of his productions, wherein we are to find everj 
excellence to which any poet has reached, our scepticisqi is 
often at work to detect what is Shakespearian among that 
which cannot be. 

Of the idle traditions of the youth of Shakespeare, Malooe, 
afler ^^ foraging for anecdotes" during half a century, has 
painfully satisfied us that all which so many continued to re- 
peat was apocryphal. Having with his own eyes ascertained 
that Sir Thomas Lucy had no park, he closed with his famous 
corollary, that " therefore he could have no deer to be stolen." 
But other parks and other deer were liable to the mischance 
of furnishing venison for a young deer-fancier to treat his 
friends ; and Sir Thomas Lucy, probably, was Justice Shallow 
on this occasion to the poetic stripling. The other circum- 
stances of the poet's early life, too well known to repeat, may 
stand on the same ground. Personal facts may come down 
to us confused, inaccurate, and mistaken; but they do not 
therefore necessarily rest on no foundation. The inviCntion 
of such irrelevant circumstances seems to be without a motive; 
and, though the propagators of gossip are strange blunderers, 
they rarely aspire to be original inventors. We are not oon- 
cemed with such tales ; for there is nothing in them which is 
peculiar to the idiosyncrasy of the great poet. 

The first noticeable incident in the life of Shakespeare was 
his marriage in 1582, in his eighteenth year: the nuptials of 
the poet seem an affair of domestic convenience, rather than 
a poetical incident in '* the romance of life." 

In 1586, being only twenty-two years of age, Shakespeare 
quitted home for the metropolis. 

At this critical moment of his life, which Malone sought for 
in despair, we should have remained in darkness, had not the 
unfortunate and intrepid industry of the most devoted enthu- 
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aiart of the Shakespearian schod lifted hia ateadj tench.* 
Shakespeare arrired at the theatre, not to hold the harses of 
gentlemeiiy as was so long reported, without, for he had a more 
friendly interest within, doors. There he joined a neighbor 
in his shire, Ridbard Bnrbage, who snbeeqoentlj became the 
renowned actor of the fbtnre Shakespeare's creations ; and 
likewise Thomas Greene, his .townsman, and no inferior actor 
and poet It is hardlj a ooiyectore to presume that their 
friendly invitatioos had tempted oar youthful adventurer to 
join their company. In three years, Shakespeare obtained 
shares in the theatre; which multiplied every year, tiD he 
became the jointppnq[irietor with Buibage. The friendship 
of the actor and the dramatist was a golden bond, when eadi 
had conferred on the other their mutual popularity. The 
plays of Shakespeare were hi^^ier fevorites with the pnblie 
during the lifetime of this Garrick of the poet's own days; 
and the renowned actor was so charmed by his own success, 
that he perpetuated among his daughters the delightful name 
of Juliet, which reminded him, with pride, of his own exquisite 
Bomeo. 

Shakespeare proved a closer and a more refined observer of 
the art of acting than Nature had enabled him to show himself 
as an actor, by practising his own professional precepts. Two 
actors, who long survived the poet, recorded that he had criti- 
cally instructed the one to enact Hamlet, and the other Henry 
the Eigbth-t 

How in an indifferent actor like Shakespeare was betrayed 
those latent dramatic faculties by which he was one day to be 
the delight of that stage which he could not tread, remains a 
secret which the poet has not told. But whether it was by 
accident, or in some happy hour, we know not, that Shake- 
speare, in conning the manuscript of some wretched drama, 

• Mr. J. Payne Collier, in his ''New Facts regarding the Lift of Shake- 
are.** 
t Boodos Anglicanns. Thegr were Richard Bartuige and John Lowin. 
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felt the glorious impulse which prompted the pen to strike 
out whole passages, and to interpolate whole scenes: that 
moment was the obscure birth of his future genius. How he 
was employed at this unknown era of his life, the peevish 
jealousy of a brother of the craft has curiously informed 
us. 

When Shakespeare was a name yet scarcely known, save to 
that mimetic world tenanted by playwrights, it appears that 
he was there sustaining an active and secret avocation. The 
great bard had been serving a silent apprenticeship to the 
dramatic Muse, by trying his hand on the old stockpieces 
which lay in the theatrical treasury, and further venturing 
his repolishing touches on the new. Marlowe, Lodge, and 
Peele had submitted to his soil pencillings or his sharp prun- 
ing-hook. The actors were oflen themselves a sort of poets, 
and would compete with those who were only poets ; and, in 
pricing the hasty wares, would oflen have them fashioned to 
their liking. Alluding to the treatment the dramatists were 
enduring from their masters, Robert Greene indignantly ad- 
dressed his peers. This curious passage, first discovered by 
Tyrwhit, has been often quoted, and indispensably must be 
once more ; for it tells us how Shakespeare, in 1592, had been 
fully employed within six years of his arrival at the metro- 
polis. Greene desires his friends would no longer submit to 
the actors. '^Do not trust those burrs, w^ho have sought 
to cleave to us all ; those puppets that speak from our mouths, 
those antics garnished in our colors. Is it not strange that I, 
to whom they have all been beholding, is it not like that you, to 
whom they all, too, have been beholding, shall, were ye in that 
case I am now, be both of them at once forsaken?* Yes, 
trust them not ! Tliere is an upstart crow beautified with our 
feather$^ that, with Ms tyger's heart wrapt in a player's hide^ 

* Greene was then lying on his last pallet of rhTme and miseiy, dictating 
this sad legacy of " a groat's worth of wit bought with a million of repent- 
ance.' 

VOL. n. 13 
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sappoees he ib as weQ able to bomkui* md a Uamk verm 
aa the beat of joo, and, being an oifofaila Johmmn Faeioham^ 
ky in his own ooneett, the oolj Shakx-soskb in'a e ounlry. * 

« The abaolate Johannes Factotum," ^ the oolj 8hak»«oeoe,'* 
and ^ the crow beaatified with their feathen^" are one penon ; 
bat ^ the tyger^s heart wrapt in a player's hide * particolarij 
points oot that pemoo. It is, in fiust, a parodj of a line com- 
posed bj this batch of poets inoneof their dramas,^ the Gon- 
tention of the Two Homes of York and Lancaster ; " and which, 
with man J others, Shakespeare had wholl j appropriated. In 
the third part of ^ King Henry the Sixth," in act i^ aeeae 
\v^ it stands as Peele or Greene had originally composed 

it:— 

** O tjgv^s kMurt wnpt in a womaii** hUa ! ** 

This attadc on onr nntiger-like Shakespeare tarns poor 
Gtreene into an enraged wai^ peevish and mortifod at the 
Shakespearian hand which had often larded his leanness, or 
scarified his tumidities. Greene charges Shakespeare with 
altering the plays of himself, Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, and 
then claiming all the merit of the work ! f 

Our great bard was not insensible to the fimcy of his qae- 
rulous libeller, since it was on Greene's ^ Dorastus and Faw- 
nia " Shakespeare founded his ^' Winter's Tale ; " as he took his 
^ As you Like if* fix>m Lodge's ^ Rosalynd," whose very name 
he preserved. Thus borrowing from the writings of his un- 
fortunate and reckless brothers of Parnassus, he has made 
immortal, works which have long expired. 

The active employment of Shakespeare among the old plays 
was so well known at the time, that, when his name became 
fftiniliiur to the public, the printers were often eager to obtain 

• BombtttH is not hen used in tlie p n we n t applieation of the term, in a 
depreciating sense, but is a simile derived from tlie cotton used in staffing 
out or quilting the ftsliionable dresses. 

t Cornel's «*New Facts,** 18; Dyce's editioa of »Qfee&e*s DraaHtfe 
Wotks.** 
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tiie original neglected plajB in their meagre condition, to avail 
themselves of the popularity of the Shakespearian rifacimentos. 
Fraud and deception were evidently practised on the uncriti- 
cal readers. One of these cunning publishers issued the old 
play of ^the Contention of the Two Houses," &c., as newly 
corrected and enlarged by William Shakespeare ; which was true 
as it was acted on the stage, but false in the copy of the elder 
dramatist which was republished. In this manner, several 
plays not only bear the consecrating name of Shakespeare, but 
seven which are now discarded from his works, appeared in 
the edition of Rowe : in some of these, the hand of Shake- 
speare appears to have been discerned ; and it has been sug- 
gested by Mr. Collier, an experienced critic in the history of 
the drama, that it is possible that all the plays of Shakespeare 
have not yet been given to the world. 

In the second and third pai*ts of ^ King Henry the Sixth " 
(for the first was placed in his volume merely to complete the 
historical series), Shakespeare made ample use of several dra- 
mas; and Malone, whose microscopic criticism obtained for him 
the sarcastic cognomen of *' Minutius Felix," by an actual scru- 
tiny, which we may well believe cost him the most anxious 
pains, computed the lines of these dramas, and has passed his 
word, that, of six thousand and forty-three lines, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-one were written by some author 
who preceded Shakespeare, two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-three were formed by him on the foundation laid by 
his predecessors, and one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine 
lines were entirely our poet's own composition. Malone has 
even contrived to distinguish them in the text: those which 
Shakespeare adopted are printed in the usual manner ; the 
speeches which he altered or expanded are marked by invert- 
ed commas ; and to all the lines entirely composed by himself, 
asterisks are prefixed. A critical reader may derive a curi- 
ous gratification by attending to this novel text of our national 
poet ; the only dramatist to whom this singularity has ever 
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oocurredy and on wboee writiiigs Hub anomaloas operation 
oould have been performed. 

Shakespeare was more omyersant with these preceding 
dramatists, most of whose writings haye perished, than we 
can ever discover; bat it is fbrtanate for ns that his creatiye 
faculties brooded over sach a world of chaotic genius. He 
scrupled not to appropriate those haj^er efiusions which were 
nc^ only worth j of his own gemus, bat are not distinguishable 
fitMn it. Sometimes he onl j retouched, sometimes be noblj 
amplified, expanding a slight hint into some glorious passage, 
and elevating a creeping dialogue into an impassioned scene. 
1^ judgment was alwajs the joint-workman of his fimcj. 

Who by the interior evidence could have conjectured that 
the following Shakesperian effusion, musical with his own 
music, was, in truth, a mere transcription from an old plaj of 
^ Richard, Duke of York,** whose authc»r remains unknown? 
I mark by Italics the rejections of Shakespeare. In the slight 
emendations, we may observe that our poet consulted his ear ; 
but, in the first verse, he has chosen a more expressive term. 

** DoTes win peck in rescue (wkgatad) of their brood. 
UnreasoiULble creatures feed their joung; 
And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones. 
Who hath not seen them, even with those $ame wings 
Which theff have 9omeiime$ used m fearful flight, 
(Which sometime they have used with fearful flight). 
Hake war with him that climbed unto their nest, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? ** 

The speech of Queen Margaret, in the third part of ^ Hen- 
ry the Sixth," act v., scene iv., in the old play, consisted of 
a single metaphor included in twelve lines. The single meta^ 
phor was not rejected ; but it is amplified and nobly sustained 
through forty lines in the queen's animated address to the 

lotrds: — 

" The mast but now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost,** &c 
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The two celebrated scenes in which the dead body of the 
murdered Duke of Gloster is placed before us, with such pre- 
cision of horror, minutely appalling, and of the raving despair of 
Cardinal Beaufort so awfully depicted by his death, *' making 
.no sign," are splendors whose igniting sparks flew out of the 
ashes of old plays, one of " King John," and the other of 
" the Contentions of the Two Houses," and of the chronicles. 
But still these sublime descriptions and these fearful images 
are the inspirations of Shakespeare : their truth of nature, and 
the completeness of the purpose of the poet, the bare origi- 
nals could not impart. 

These ascertained evidences may suffice — it would be 
tedious to proceed with their abundance — of the studious- 
ness and propriety of Shakespeare in his adoptions and adap- 
tations of our earlier drama. Dr. Farmer was the first to 
discover that these plays were not written originaUy by Shake- 
speare ; but that able researcher was not then aware of what 
only the progress of discovery could demonstrate, — that hardly 
a single drama of our national bard can be deemed to have 
been of his own original invention. 

While thus occupied in altering and writing old plays for 
his own theatre, in 1593 first appeared to the world the name 
of William Shakespeare, in the dedication to the Earl of South- 
ampton of his *^ Venus and Adonis." The poet has called 
this poem of a few pages " the first heir of my invention." 
For him who had already written much, the expression is sin- 
gular ; and it looks like a tacit acknowledgment, that the poet 
considered that the five or six plays which he had already set 
forth had really no claim to " his invention." And the dedi- 
cation betrays the tremulousness of a virgin effort : ^ Should 
this first heir prove deformed," declared our poet in his own 
Shakespearian diction, ** I shall be sorry it had so noble a god- 
father, and never after ear so barren a landy for fear it yield 
me still so bad a harvest.*' The poet, doubtless, was induced 
to proceed; for the following year, 1594, produced his 
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** Locreoe." He described his first poem as ^ inqx^islied 
lines;" and lie still calls his second his ^untutored lines." 
As the former^ so likewise is the present dedicated to the same 
eaiL The fervicv of the stjle indicates the influence of the 
patron, and the singleness of the devotion of the poet» who 
tells his noble patron, ^ What I haye done is yoaiSi and what 
I have to do is jonn." The homUe actor's intercourse with 
his noble friend is a remarkable inddent ; for the poet was not 
yet &moas when he prefixed his name to these poems. This 
earl, then in his jouth, we learn was attached to theatrical 
amusements ; and it has been ingenioosljcoi^ectared, that the 
princely donation of a thousand poonds, which the peer pre- 
sented to the poet, — a tradition which Davenant had handed 
down, — may have occurred, if it ever hi4[>pened, in the interval 
between the publication of these two poems. 

The Ovidian delidousness of ^ Venus and Adonis," and the 
more solemn' narrative of '^Tarqoin and Lucrece," early ob- 
tained celebrity among the youthful and impassioDed genera- 
tion. Shakespeare was long renowned as the amatory poet 
of the nation by many who had not learned to distinguish the 
bard among lus dramatic brethren. Numerous editions of 
these poems confirm their popularity, and the public voice 
resounded from the lyres of many poets. 

No poet more successfully opened lus career than Shake- 
speare by these two popular poems ; but it is remarkable that 
he made no farther essay with a view to permanent fame, 
which, as it would seem to us, he never imagined he was to 
derive from his dramas. 

Meres, a critic of the day, has informed us, that, in 1598, 
some sonnets by Shakespeare were in circulation among his 
friends. These were effusions of the hour; and possibly 
some may have been descriptive of his own condition. In 
1599, a poetical collection, called ^ the Passionate Pilgrim," 
appeared under the name of Shakespeare ; and ten years after- 
wards another, entitled '^ Shakespeare's Sonnets," was given to 
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the world : bat, as poetical miscellanies were formed in those 
days by publishers who were not nice in the means they used 
to procure manuscripts, it is quite uncertain what are genuine 
and what may be the composition of other writers in these 
collections. 

In '' the Passionate Pilgrim," some critics find difficulty in 
tracing the hand of the poet ; and we accidentally discover by 
the complaint of Heywood, a congenial dramatist, that there 
were two of his poems in one edition of this collection ; and 
we know that there were also other poems by Marlowe and 
Bamefield and others. Heywood tells us that Shakespeare 
was greatly offended at this licentious use of his name;* but 
he must have been imperturbably careless on such matters, 
otherwise he would not have suffered three editions of this 
spurious miscellany. 

The fate of " the Sonnets " is remarkable. Steevens boldly 
ejected them from the poet's works, declaring that the strong- 
est act of Parliament that could be framed could not compel 
their perusal. Shall we ascribe to this caustic wit a singular 
deficiency in his judicial decbions, or look to some other cause 
for the ejection of these sonnets, which have become of late 
the subject of so much curious inquiry ? An ingenious at- 
tempt has been recently made to form what is called an auto- 
biography of the poet, by stringing together the sonnets in six 
distinct poems : this would be sufficient evidence that they 
had never passed under the eye of the author, and that he 
could have had no concern in a publication which has thus 
mutilated his living members. This bookseller^s collection 
remains for more than one cause an ambiguous volume. 

Shakespeare now stands alone the national bard : but hoary 
Time, which has decreed who are his inferiors, once saw them 
his equals ; and, when he mingled with his fellows, possibly the 
world looked up to a Coryphaeus whose name was not Shake- 

* HeTwood't ** Apology for Acton.'* — The epistle to hie bookeeller, et 
the end. 
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speare. Two inqairies interest as : Was the pre-eminenoe of 
our national bard acknowledged hj his contemporaries? — 
and what cause occasioned the ntter n^eci of his own repu- 
tation? 

Among his contemporaries^ Shakespeare coald not possess 
the pre-eminence of the present age ; for who were then to be 
his judges ? — his rivals, or his audience ? Our gentle Shake- 
spearCy as Jonson called him, perhaps at no time appreciated 
his own genius at its peculiar excellence, and therefore was 
not likely to discover his solitary pre-eminence among a f<»^ 
midable crowd of rivals ; nor were the j Ukel j to acknowledge 
in their friend *^ Will " the prevaiUng charm which has now 
subdued the worid. Thej have even occasionally darted a 
shaft of ridicule or a sharp parody at our immculal tragedian ; 
the madness of Hamlet and Ophelia could serve these dramatic 
writers as a subject for raillery ;* and the airy Fletcher, who 
would have emulated Shakespeare, was guilty of sneering at 
his inimitable master. The learned Joxsox was apt to be 
critical ; Chapman cast his Greek glances haughtily on the 
vernacular bard ; Marstox was caustic ; and Dratton, his 
intimate, who had composed two or three tragedies, could 
hardly perceive any supremacy in Shakespeare, and, for us, 
seems parsimoniously to conunend his ^ comic vein " as 
strong — 

** As Bny one that trafficked with the stage; ** — 

while Ben Jonson is hailed as — 

^ Lord of the theatre, who oonld bear 
The buflkin, as the sock, awaj." 

It was not from his dramatic brothers that Shakespeare 
could have discovered his more than supremacy ; and, while 
the brotherhood had fieunily quarrels among themselves. Shake- 

* In the comedy of *' Eastward Ho ! " the joint production of Jonson, Mar- 
lowe, and Chapman, Shakespeare is ridiculed, particolarl/ the madness of 
Hamlet and Ophelia. 
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speare appears never to have moved offensively or defensively. 
Gifford tells us that he has never mentioned one of his con- 
temporaries with commendation ; and only once appears, with 
Jonson and others, to have contributed some commendatory 
lines to the volume of an obscure and whimsical poet. * As. 
Shakespeare did not deal in this literary traffic of that day, 
he has received fewer tributes than some of the meanest of 
our poets. But if Shakespeare has not noticed any of his 
associates, neither has the poet ever alluded to himself in his 
works. He never exults in his triumphs, nor is querulous on 
those who oppugned them. 

With his audience he was unquestionably popular : we hear 
of none of his plays having been condemned ; though such 
mischances are recorded of his rivals, and, above all, of his 
great compeer Jonson. We know that he was fortunate in 
the personation of his characters ; and those natural touches, 
listened to on the spot, when Nature was left free to act her 
part, fell on contagious and instantaneous sympathies. But, 
if the poet charmed by his " many-colored life," his very faults 
were not less delightful. His audience revelled in bustle and 
bombast ; and it is possibly in compliance with their stirring 
unchastised taste that we have received so much of his rude 
originals. 

Our poet's recklessness of the fate of his own dramas, and 
his utter disregard of posterity, is at least one unquestionable 
fact in the blank page of his life. He was utterly reckless 
of his personal reputation among his contemporary readers, or 
otherwise he would not have suffered in his lifetime mutilated 
dramas, or even their first draughts, surreptitiously procured, 
to pass under his own name, — huddled pieces without even 

* Robert CHESTERf a fantastical Tersifier, whose volume is priced in 
the " Bib. Anglo-Poetica *' at jC60 : bat Uiis price was too moderate ; for, at 
the sale of Sir M. Sykes, some ingenious lover of absurd poetiy willingly 
gave £61. 19j. I have not yet seen this extraordinary production, and derive 
my knowledge only from a specimen in the catalogue. 
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the divisioDS of the acts, or crude and ridiculous dramas which 
he was incapable of having written. These were suiddal acts 
of his own fame, but thej never broke his silence ; and even 
in his retreat from the metropolis, in the leisure of his native 
bowers of Avon, Shakespeare felt not — 

" That last mfirmity of noble minds, 
The spur of &me,*' — 

pricking his patient acquiescence, and disturbing his careless 
freedom; he issued no protest, he uttered no complaint, 
against the effinonterj of the printers of those days, who pub- 
lished, as *' newly corrected by William Shakespeare," old 
plays which he never wrote ; nor did he yield the yearnings 
of a nurse to those rickety children of the press which passed 
as his progeny, bearing a name which he never could have 
deemed immortaL We may trace to its real cause this utter 
carelessness of his poetical existence. 

The horizon of this poet's hopes was bounded by his daily 
task and his prosperous theatre. Assuredly it was not an 
ordinary gratification to be conscious that his friend Burbage 
would call into a real existence " Romeo," " Macbeth," and 
" Othello," and that the shares of the play-house would in due 
time be transferred for Warwickshire acres. But his mind 
was above his condition ; and, however the dramatist flourished 
at " the Globe," Shakespeare himself felt the misery of a de- 
graded station: players and play-writing were held to be 
equally despicable in that day. This " secret sorrow " he may 
have himself confided to us : for, in one of " the sonnets," he 
pathetically laments the compulsion which forced him to the 
trade of pleasing the public; and this humiliation, or this 
** stain," as the poet felt it, is illustrated by a novel image. 
" Chide Fortune," exclaims the bard, — 

" The gnilty goddess of my harmfiil deeds. 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds: 
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Thence comes it that my tutme receive a brand; 

And dUnoa thence my nature i$ iubdwd 

To what it worJa in, like the dykb*8 hasd.** 

Shakespeare, in the vigor of life, withdrew from the 
theatre and the metropolis, returning to his native abode.* 
" The properties and the wardrobe " were now exchanged for 
''land and tithes." It is consolatory for us to have ascer- 
tained, that our national bard, not yet, however, national, did 
not participate in the common misery of his noblest brothers. 
Four years glided away in the tranquil obscurity of his family, 
till his death ! Tet still some old associations survived with 
the dramatic bard, some reveries of the winter theatre of 
" the Blackfriars,** and the summer Globe "open to the sky;" 
for we are told that two or three of his noblest dramas were 
composed during his retirement : and he retained his unbroken 
love for old companionship to the last ; for, by a credible tra- 
dition, Shakespeare died of a fever contracted by convivial 
indulgence at a joyous meeting with his beloved cronies, Ben 
Jonson and Michael Drayton. 

We hear nothing more of Shakespeare, nor of any frag- 
mentary manuscripts: no verses were scattered on his funereal 
bier, as with Spenser ; no sepulchral volume of elegies was 
gathered, as with Jonson, to consecrate his memory. There 
was yet no Shakespeare! no national bard! The poet 
himself could not have favored a friend with a copy of many 
of his own plays, and probably could not himself have re- 
peated one of those admired soliloquies which we now get by 
rote. Shakespeare was wholly insensible to the days which 
were to come. All this to us seems incredible ! 

Seven years passed away silently, and the nation remained 
without their Shakespeare ; although Jonson, in the very year 
that the poet had deceased, had set the first example of a 
collection of dramas made by their own author : the volume 

• In 1612 or 18. 
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Banctioned by his critical learning he dignified as his ^ works ; ** 
a proud distinction, by which he laid himself open to the epi- 
grammatists. At length, in 1623, two of Shakespeare's fel- 
low-comedians, Heminges and Condell, published the first 
folio edition of ^ Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histo- 
ries, and Tragedies." 

These player-editors profess that ^they have done this 
office to the dead only to keep the memory of so worthy a 
friend and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare." Yet their 
utter negligence shown in " their fellow's " volume is no evi- 
dence of their pious friendship, nor perliaps of their care or 
their intelligence. The publication was not, I fear, so mach 
an offering of affection as a pretext to secure the copyright. 
Their real design seems to have been to recover the mono- 
poly of ALL the plays, having lost the proprietorship of several 
which had zloUn airoad in Shakespeare^s lifetime; and, to 
obtain this crafty purpose, they practised a fraudulent decep- 
tion. 

Fifteen quarto plays the public already possessed : no one 
appears to have known how they had issued from the study 
of the poet or the treasury of the theatre. Our player-edi- 
tors, however, now cautioned their readers that these fifteen 
plays were a fraud practised on them ; tliat " they were stolen 
and surreptitious copies maimed and deformed." But what 
these new editors themselves alleged, they knew was false ; for 
they actually reprinted, unaltered, in their own collection, 
these declared surreptitious copies. As the reprint became 
subject to their negligence, these first editions were appreci- 
ated by Capel and Malone as nianusoripts, and by these quarto 
plays they corrected the text of the folio volume. The mysti- 
fying republication of these fifteen quarto plays is a piece of 
literary history of no common occurrence. Capel imagined 
that the player-editors merely reprinted these very copies 
which they had so loudly decried to save the labor of tran- 
scription. But, looking closer into this affair, we seem to 
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detect that a double deception was practised. The printers 
of these plays had secured the copyright by entering them at 
Stationers' Hall ; and, when the folio collection was projected, 
it was found necessary by Heminges and Condell to admit 
the proprietors into the copartnership of the volume. Hence 
their names appear in the titlepage. Malone imagined that 
this circumstance indiciited that the volume of Shakespeare 
was considered so great a risk, that it required the joint aid 
of these printers ; but the parties only united to secure the 
monopoly of all the plays. 

It therefore results, that the player-editors pretended to 
warn the public that all the preceding editions were " maimed 
and deformed ; " and the proprietors of these pretended surrep- 
titious editions silently acquiesced in their own condemnation, 
for the future advantages they expected to derive from their 
share in the monopoly. 

It is quite obvious that the first proprietors of the quarto 
plays could never have acquired such complete copies with- 
out either Shakespeare or his company having furnished them. 
Tet Shakespeare, if he had connived at these publications, 
could never have revised the press ; another evidence of the 
utter recklessness of the poet of the fate of his dramas. 

The player-editors supplied about twenty new dramas ; and, 
by another adroit deception in their titlepage, they announced 
that all the dramas were now published ^ according to the 
original copies." 

Alas I where were these " original copies " ? The precious 
autographs could not have endured through many a season 
the thumbings of " the book-holder " or the prompter. The 
playhouse copies, carelessly written out in parts for the actors, 
interpolated with whole scenes, spurious with ribaldry, and 
extemporaneous nonsense at the caprice of some favorite actor, 
corrupt with false readings, obscure with distorted alterations, 
and often omissions of a line, or half a line, to connect or to 
complete the sense, verse lurking in prose, and metre without 
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feel) — sach were the original sins of the copies despatched in 
haste to a rapid press ; and the ¥nriting8 of Shakespeare come 
before the world in these hurried proofs from printers among 
whom a corrector of the press seems to have been unknown. It 
is in this prolific soil of weeds that many are still too carionsij 
seekmg for the genuine text of Shakespeare, perhaps too often 
irretrievable.* The recollections of these two plajers were 

* Host of our old plhys come before as in a corrupt and mangled state. 
They were often imperfectly caught by the scribe, or otherwise surreptitioosly 
obtained ; hurried through the press from some illegible manuscript by a 
careless printer, who would throw three distinct speeches into the mouth of 
one character, transpose the names of the dramaiii pentmm, and omit the 
change of scene; while others again with indiscriminate fidelity, firom a 
stolen transcript of the prompter*s book, preserved his private memorandums 
and directions in the stage-copy. Even in the first folio of Shakespeare, so 
absent from their work were the player-editors, that ** tables and chairs ** are 
introduced, to direct the property-man or the sceae-ehifters to be in readi- 
ness. Verse is printed as prose, to save the expenditure of those small blank 
spaces which divide those two regions of genius. The dramatists themselves, 
who probably conceived that they had consigned all their property in their 
vended plays, never read their own proof-sheets. The reader may form a 
clear conception of the injuries infiicted on these writers by the existing 
presentation-copy of Massinger's " Duke of Milan/' in which may be seen 
how the poet, after its publication, indignantly corrected the multiplied and 
the strange errata. The printer gave this text : — 

" Obderrs uid honor her as if the ssal 
Of woaun^B goodness only dwelt Sn hers.'* 

The poet corrected this to ** the soul." The sagacity of an English Bentley 
could hardly have conjectured the happy emendation : only the poet himself 
could have supplied it. 

Again the printer's text runs: — 

" From any Up whose hokor writ not lord." 

The poet corrected this also to " whose owner.'* 

These errors of the press are far more important to the readers of Shake- 
speare than many suspect. " Who knows," exclaimed the acute Gifford, 
" whether much of the ingenious toil to explain nonsense in the variorum 
edition of Shakespeare is not absolutely wasted upon mere trrort of the 
prtu t " Not long after this was said, an actual experiment of the kind was 
made by a skilful printer. This person, during the leisure of eleven years 
of a French captivity, had found his most constant companion in a Shake- 
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80 inaccurate, that tbej at first totally omitted the '^ Troilas 
and Cressida,'' which is inserted without pagination ; and, with 
little discrimination in the writings of Shakespeare, preserved 
the barbarous '< Titus Andronicus," evidentlj one of Mar- 
lowe's gigantic pieces, and the old play of ^ the First Part of 
Henry the Sixth : " but it is by no means certain that not 
less than twenty other dramas had various degrees of claims 
to be included in the works of Shakespeare ; such as the sus- 
picious ** Pericles." • But the incompetence of these player- 
editors, even in transcribing from the prompter's copies, was 
not their only fault. " Will " was but " their fellow ; " time had 
not hallowed him into the national poet : and they themselves 
had formed no elevated conception of the art of Sopliocles 
and Terence; for, in their dedication to two peers, they 
express their fear whether their noble patrons from ^ their 
greatness would descend to the reading of such trifles," — 
the immortal writings ! These unhappy editors seem to 

flpeare.1 Bj his own experience of the blanden and the mischances of the 
typographer, to which we may add aUo a little sagacity, he recovered some 
of the lost text His new readings were accompanied by an explanation of 
those mechanical accidents which had caused these particular errata. The 
practical printer mortified the haughty commentator by several felicitous 
and obvious emendations. The grave brotherhood of black-letter looked 
askance on such humble ingenuity, and turned against the simple printer. 
Unluckily for Zachart Jackson, he had the temerity, in the flush of suc- 
cess, of abandoning his type-work, to err in ** the dalliance of fancy " into 
an ambitions Commentary of " seven hundred passages," when seventy had 
exceeded his fair claim. The commentating printer, therefore, met with the 
ikte of the immortalized cobbler who ventured to criticise beyond the right 
measure of his last 

* Collier's ** Poetical Decameron,'* L 62. Steevehs thought " the York- 
shire Tragedy** to be Shakesperian ; and the Rev. Alexander Dtce, 
ttmck by the Shakespearian soliloqiiy of the wife, decides that " it contains 
passages worthy of his pen.** — J)yc€*$ Mem. of Skaketptart^ xxxi. 

^ So nnmaroiiu wen the ItngHsh prisoneri In Franee during the persecuting war of 
NHMleon, and so general was the demand ftnr a " Shakespeare,** that more than one 
•dtflOD, I think, was printed by the iNDch bookseUers, whieh I have seen on thsfar 
lilsiaij stalls. 
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reflect back to us the bumiliated feelings of Shakespeare and 
the age on the histrionic art In that earlj epoch of our 
literature, the sock and buskin had indeed been worn bj a 
reckless race. 

Charles the First was a lover of the English drama. The 
king delighted to explore into the manuscript plays which 
were laid before the master of the revels for his license. 
Milton has acquainted us that the writings of Shakespeare 
formed the favorite studies of the monarch.* In the ^ Icono- 
dastes," alluding to those writers who have shown the charac- 
teristic religious hjpocrisj of tyrants, Milton observes, ^' I shall 
not instance an abstruse author wherein the king might be less 
conversant, but one whom we well know was the closet 
COMPANION of these his solitudes, — William Shakespeare." 

This has been considered as a designed reproach, and we 
are startled bj such a style from the author of '' Comus " and 
of " Samson Agonistes." The odious distinction of not refer- 
ring the king to an abstruse author seems a palpable sneer at 
the course of the king's reading, who, however, was not 
deficient in learning ; and, in making the king's ** closet com- 
panion " Shakespeare, Milton too well knew that he was 
casting the deepest odium on the royal character ; for to this 
poet's then masters, the Puritanical faction, there could be 
nothing less to be forgiven than a king, and a king in his 
imprisonments, mockingly here called "these his solitudes," 
than to be a play-reader ! The slur, the gibe, and the covert 
satire, are, I fear, too obvious. I would gladly have absolved 
our great bard from this act of treason at least against the 
majesty of Shakespeare's genius.f Milton had more deeply 

• That Shakespeare was the favorite poet of Charles the First is con- 
finned to the eyes of posterity ; for, on the copy the king used, he has written 
his own name, and ]eft other traces of his pen : the volume now bears al^o 
the autograph of George the Third. It is preserved, it is hoped, in the 
library of the sovereigns of England. 

t Milton, however, has been misinterpreted by some modem critics , when, 
on this occasion, having quoted t!iat passage in " Richard the Third " which 
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Studied Shakespeare than anj king whateyer; but at this 
moment his literature was to be stretched on the torture of 
his politics. 

In the history of the celebritj of Shakespeare, this day of 
ro^al favor sank amid the national tempest ; and the theatre 
was abolished with the throne. 

With the Restoration, the drama returned to the people. 
Half a century only had elapsed since our poet flourished; 
but in that half-century our style, with our manners, and 
modes of feeling, had suffered the vicissitudes of a revolution. 
If, in the reign of Charles the First, they perceived a change 
in the language from that of Elizabeth, that change was more 
apparent, when, in retrograding, it was reduced to the indi- 
gent nakedness of the Puritanic period ; and then, bursting 
into an opposite direction, like — 

" Stan shot madly from their spheres/* — 

was mottled by the modem Gallic in phrase and in criticism, 
corrupting our national taste, and thus removing us still fur- 
ther from the Shakespearian diction in idiom and in imagery. 
A great master of language, Dryden, confesses he found 
Shakespeare almost as dilHcult as old Chaucer. 

On the restored theatre, " the renowned Jonson," thus dis- 
tinguished by Shadwell, retained his supremacy in " the Fox," 
^ the Silent Woman,'' and '^ the Alchemist ; " and the airy and 
loose Fletcher was popular, being considered by this new 
generation as ha\dng drawn the characters of gentlemen more 
to their humor than his grave predecessors. One of the first 

displays his hypocrisy, Milton adds, " Other stuff of this tort may be read 
throughout the whole tragedy, wherein the poet used not much license in 
departing from the truth of history." Pye, in his " Commentaxy on the 
Poetic of Aristotle," is indignant at the language of Milton. He takes 
the term "stuff" in its modem depreciating sense: but it had no such 
meaning with Milton; it merely signified matter, Pye exclaims, "Could 
Milton have imagined that the stuff fii Mr. William Shakespeare would be 
preferred to * Comas * and the * Samson Agonistes * ? ** — 212. 

VOL. n. 14 
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managers was Davenant : to hb partiality, for be was eager 
to acknowledge Shakespeare his fiuher both in bkmd and in 
yersey we may ascribe the revival of that poefs plajs. D17- 
den has told that it was Davenant who first taogfat him to 
appreciate our nati<mal bard ; they were caoght by the fancy 
of the poet: but the great ethical preceptor of mankind had 
never entered into their contemplation ; and thus ^ Mad)eth * 
shrank into an opera under the hand of Davenant ; and the 
^ Tempest,** after having been seemingly bnrlesqoed by dupli- 
cate characten of lIGranda, Ferdinand, and Caliban, by 
Davenant and Dryden together, was turned into an opera 
by Shadwell, and ezhilnted as if it were a pantomime, depend- 
ing now on popular figtvcnr for new dresses, new music, and 
new machinery. '^ Borneo and Juliet ** was altered by the 
Hon. James Howard, Dryden's brother-in-law, to introduce a 
happy conclusion : however, it is but justice to the town to 
record, that they were so firmly divided in opinion on the 
catastrophe, that it was alternately played as tragedy and 
tragic-comic We may fiurly conclude by these profanations, 
that the true taste for our national bard had passed away.* 

Evelyn is a literary man, whose judgment has its value ; 
and assuredly he records the taste of the court-circle. In 
1661, he saw ^' Hamlet, Prince of Denmark/ played; but now 
the old plays begin to disgust this refined age^ since his majesty 
has been so long abroad." Pepys, his contemporary, was a 

* I derire my knowledge flrom the ^ Roediu Anglicanos " of Dowkks, 
the prompter; it is a mesgre chronicle, and the scribe is illiterate: bat the 
edition by F. Waldbom, 1784, is an addition to our literaiy history. 
Thoogh chiefly dramatic, it abounds with some curious secret histoiy. Wal- 
dron, himself an humble actor, was, however, a sagacious literary antiquary; 
but his modesty, and fiulure of encouragement, impeded his proposed labors. 
Giflbrd found him intelligent when thst critic was busied on Jonson ; and I 
poflscon an evidence of his acute emendations. 

By this chronicle of our drama, it appears, that, in a list of fifteen stock 
plays, there are seven of Beaumont and Fletcher, three <^ Jonson, and three 
of Shakespeare. In another list of twenty-one plays, there are jfre of Jon- 
son, and but one of Shakespeare, and that ^ Titos Andronicns.** 
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play-hannter ; and how he relished " the Midsummer Night's 
Dream/' with all its heautiful fancy, appears hy his firm opin- 
ion, that ^' it was the most insipid, ridiculous play he had ever 
seen." " Macbeth," though " a deep tragedy, had a strange 
perfection in a divertissement;^* that is, "Macbeth" was Dave- 
nant's opera, with music and dancing. But Pepys read 
" Othello," and we have his deliberate notion ; " but, having 
lately read the * Adventures of Five Hours,' * Othello ' seemed 
a mean thing " ! It is clear from these, and there are other 
as remarkable instances, that their ideas of the drama had 
wholly changed; that Nature and Fancy had retired from the 
stage, to give precedence to what are called " Heroic Tragedy," 
and comedies of intrigue. 

Shakespeare's plays, in a great measure, were banished the 
stage : but we may presume that Shakespeare still preserved 
some readers, though not critical ones ; for, four years afler the 
Restoration, the third edition of Shakespeare in 1664, with 
seven additional dramas, — one of which, ''the Yorkshire 
Tragedy," had been printed with his name in his lifetime, — 
was given to the world. 

Leaving the theatre, and its moody humors of the populace, 
let us turn to those who think in their closet How did such 
critics arbitrate ? We can have no judge more able than the 
learned author of " Hudibras : " — " The quickest apprehen- 
sions, and aptest geniuses to any thing they undertake, do not 
always prove the ffreaiest masters in it; for there is more 
patience and phlegm required in those that attain to any 
degree of perfection, than is commonly found in the temper of 
active and ready wits that soon tire, and vnU not hold out.** 
Butler instances Virgil, who, wanting much of that natural 
easiness of wit that Ovid had, " did nevertheless, with hard 
labor and long study, arrive at a higher perfection than the 
other, with all his dexterity of wit, but less industry, could 
attain to. The same we may observe of Jonson and Shake- 
spears: for he that is able to think long, and judge weU^ wiU he 
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tmre to fmd oitf ktfer M,n^ ikon otMAer meok ea» At I ypon 
•mUimly, ikorngk of mom quids and rwufy pttrtt ; which is 
oommonlj but ohawob ; and the oUier, wit and jndgnient''* 

After this kog eztmoly it is qnite evident, that with a pre- 
dilection for Shak«q>eare, alive at times to his tme touches of 
natore, Butlbe ooald not at that day take a comprehensive 
view of the Realties of the great bard. What we deem hb 
intaitive faooltjr seemed bnt ^ Ghance," that could onlj "hit 
suddenly:" that prodigality of genius, the marvels whidi 
modem criticism has revealed to its initiated, was an advent ; 
the day had not yet come ! Butler perceived the electrical 
strdLCs of ShakeqMare ; but the mental shadowings, and the 
oneness, which rose together in the creation of a ** Macbeth," 
a ^Hamlet," a ^Lear," was a philosophical result, which pro- 
bably no one had yet dreamed o£ 

If the genius of Shakbspbabb were neglected, it was also 
destined to be arrugned and condemned. 

Critical learning was yet new in our literature: it had 
taken its birth in Italy, among a crowd of philosophers, rheto- 
ricians, and philologists, busied in developing the true prin- 
ciples of every species of literary composition. The academy 
Ddla Crusca was a tribunal, and the ^ Poetic of Aristotle,** 
conmiented on by the renowned Castelvetro, was a code, which 
was chiefly directed to the dramatic art. Our airy neighbors, 
whose national theatre at its beginning had much resembled 
our own in its freedom and originality, at the erection of the 
fiunous French Academy, evidently in imitation of the Cruscan, 
with the great cardinal at its head, surrendered to the Greeks 
and to Aristotle. Every thing now was to be as it had been ; 
and every work, whatever might be its genius, was to be 
strictly modelled by certain arbitrary decisions; and all trage- 
dies were to be written according to the humor of that ancient 
people, the Greeks, with their choruses, and regulated by 

• Boiler*! "* Genuine Remains,*' ii. 4M. 
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the severe unities of time and place and action ! Bossn set 
down his prescriptions to compound an epic; and Pere Rapin^ 
in his " Reflections on Aristotle's Treatise of Poetry," dictated 
" Universal Rules " for all sorts of poetry. Rtmer, the col- 
lector of our Foedera, in his earlier days was an excellent 
scholar, and cultivated elegant literature. He translated this 
very work of Pere Rapin, to which he prefixed an ingenious 
critical preface on comparative poetry. Enraptured by Gre- 
cian tragedy, and vivacious with French criticism, and more- 
over sanguine with an elevated conception of a certain forth- 
coming tragedy, which was to appear ^* a faultless piece ^ 
among our own monstrous dramas, Rymer grasped the new 
and formidable weapon of modem criticism. Armed at all 
points with a Grecian helmet and a Gallic lance, this literary 
Quixote sallied forth to attack all the giants or the windmills 
of the English theatre. 

Now appeared " the Tragedies of the Last Age examined by 
the Practice of the Ancients. 1678." This explosion en- 
tirely fell on three of Fletcher's plays.* This critical bomb 
was learned and lively. The court, and consequently the 
popular, tastes were classical or Gallic : Rymer haunted St. 
James's, and soon became one of '^ their majesties' servants." 
He had formed the most elevated conception of the dramatic 
lu*t, and that tragedy was a poem for kings ; and he tells, that 
ihe poets who first brought tragedy to perfection were made 
viceroys. 

** The poetry of the last age," the age of Elizabeth, he con- 
sidered was " rude as our architecture ; " and he detected the 
cause in our utter "neglect of the Poetic of Aristotle, on 
which all the great men in Italy had commented, before, on this 
side of the Alps, we knew of the existence of such a book." 

This critic-poet — for, unluckily for Aristotle, Rymer re- 
solved on being both — had a notion, that " though it be not 

• " RoUo," ** King and No King," ind " the Maid's Tragedy." 
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neoessarj tbat all heroes should be king^ yet nndoabtedl j all 
crowned heads shoald be heroes:" this was a prerogadTe of the 
crown never to be invaded b j any parliament of poets. This 
passive obedience in the critical art was perfume in ** the roy- 
alty ** of a dedication to Charles the Second, preparatory of 
the writer^s own legitimate tragedy of ^ Edgar, or the Elnglish 
Monarch," in rhymed verse ; and the first inroad of his criti- 
cal demolition was to expose ''the barbarisms'* of Milton's 
blank ! Rymer was as intrepid as he was enterprising. He 
composed his tragedy on the principles which he advocated; 
and the resalt was precisely what happened to the Abbi 
d*Aubignac, who wrote on the same system. Undoubtedly, 
he congratulated himself on the perfection of the clock-work 
machinery of his legitimate drama, where he had inviolably 
preserved the unities ; for the action begins about one o'clock 
at noon, and the catastrophe closes at ten at night ! He 
would have been right by " Shrewsbury dock." To the au- 
dience, however, the '' long hour ** might have seemed much 
longer than the delightful " Winter's Tale " of Shakespeare, 
which includes the events of twenty years ! 

The formidable critique, not the tragedy, made a great sen- 
sation: many were on the side of the stout Aristotelian, 
though some might deem that little mercy had tempered his 
justice. Dryden prepared an answer, for we have its heads : 
but he seems to have been awed by the critic's learning, for 
he never proceeded ; and, at a later day, Rymer was a critic, 
quite af\er Pope's own heart, on our ancient drama.* Some 
years afler, the critique was honored by a second edition ; and, 
in the following year, this combat d Voutrance was again waged, 
with no diminished intrepidity, in ^ A Short View of Tragedy, 

* We may listen to Pope. — S. ** Rvmer in a learned and strict critic *' ! 
— P. "Ay, that's exactly his character. He is generally right, though 
rather too severe in his opinion of the particular plays he speaks of; and is, 
on the whole, one of the best critics we ever had.** — Spencs's Antcdotu^ 
172. 



.t^ 
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with some reflections on Shakespeare, and other practi- 
tioners for the Stage/' 1693. This, notwithstanding the 
offensive theme, is replete with carious literature, and some 
original researches in ProYen9al poetry. 

" Rjmer is the worst critic that ever lived." Such is the 
warm decision of an eloquent modem critic.* But in taste, 
as well as in more serious affairs, every age is governed by 
opinions. A mechanical critic then seemed mathematically 
irrefutable. Judging an English drama by the practice of 
the ancients, his triumph was easy. This scholastic doctrine, 
however, proved too subtle for the English people ; and even 
the learned themselves in time looked up to nature. The phi- 
losophy of criticism, that is, of the human mind, was then 
imperfectly comprehended. A critic will be no longer safe 
who has nothing by heart but canons of criticism. The curious 
" Tracts " of Rymer are a memorable evidence how a learned 
critic, deprived of native susceptibility, may distort the noblest 
productions by coarse jocularity, and t^at malice of criticism, — 
ridicule ! He calls " Othello " " the tragedy of the pocket- 
handkerchief.** That beautiful incident Shakespeare had 
found in Cynthio's novel, and probably intuitively felt how 
casualties, small as this one, in human affairs, may become 
associated with our highest passions. Rymer only exposed 
the poverty of his imagination, when, with a morsel of Quin- 
tilian, he would demonstrate this incident to be '^ too small a 
matter to move us in tragedy ; much like Fortunatus*s purse 
and the invisible cloak, long ago worn threadbare, and stowed 
up in the wardrobe of obsolete romance." With Othello's 
tragic tale before him, the critic worms himself into ''the 
burlesque or comic parts ; " and these he insidiously lauds, to 
insinuate that " Othello " is but " a bloody farce." The blend- 
ing of the comic and the serious in the same character, as in 
that of lago, as often we find it in the many-colored scenes of 

• ** Edinbnrgh Review," Sept 1881. 
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hmnan life, witf An artfbl miztore too potent and poisonous in 
the cap of mechanical criticism. Hiere is a strange malign 
nant drollery, a bitter pleasantly, in the villanoas lago^ as in 
the scene where he alarms Brabantio for the iate of his daugh- 
ter, which to ^the heroic'' dramatist, who ooold only move on 
stilts, was mistaken for '^fiuxie," and not comprehended in 
his narrow views of hnman natul^ 

Ruteb, however, was a ripe scholar, and the founder, in onr 
literature, of what has been considered as the French or the 
daseical school of criticism ; and he has won the nnlack j dis- 
tinction of being designated as ** Shakespeare's critic"! In 
Dryden's prologue to ^ Love Triumphant," there is an allQsion 
which Sir Walter Scott could not assign to any individual, 
though he acutely suspected it had a reference to some per- 
son : Sir Walter, at that moment, forgot Rymer and his ^ heroie 
tragedy." The lines are now very significant : — 

** To Shakespsarb*8 critic be bequeathes the corse, — 
To Jind kii fauUtj and yet himself makx worse.** * 

The uncertain criticisms of Dryden on Shakespeare were 
often dictated by the impulse of the moment, and stand in 
strange opposition to each other. At one happy time, indeed, 
he exclaimed, '* I admire Jonson ; but I love Shakespeare : " 
but he had not dived into the spirit of the poet, else we should 
not have had the strong censure of a *' lethargy of thought for 
whole scenes together ; " we should not have heard of ^ the 
bombast speeches of 'Macbeth;'" nor that "the historical 
plays, ' the Winter's Tale ' and ' Measure for Measure,' are 

* The fate of Rymer's tngedj has been illiistrated bv the inimitable hamor 
of Addison, in No. 592 of " the Spectator.*' Describing different theatrical 
properties, he says, "They are provided with above a dozen showers of 
snow, which, as I am informed, are the plan's of many unsaccessftil poets, 
artificially cot and shredded for that use. BIr. Rymer*s * Edgar * is to fall 
in snow at the next acting of * King Lear,* in order to heighten, or rather 
to alleviate, the distress of that unfortunate prince, and to serve by way of 
decoration to a piece which that great critic has written against** 
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80 meanly written, that the comedy neither caused jOnr mirth, 
nor the serious part your concernment." 

Dryden, however great as a poet, was deficient in passion, 
whose natural touches he acknowledged he had found in 
Otway. In his earliest pieces, while enamoured of the false 
taste of his heroic tragedies, it is certain he had formed little 
relish for nature and Shakespeare, which, at a later period of 
life, he seems to have been more open to. 

In 1681, the poet laureate, Nahum Tate, was so little ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare, that, " Lear " being brought to his 
notice, he found it a treasure, a heap of jewels unstrung and 
unpolished ; and, having had " the good fortune to light upon 
an expedient to rectify it,** he brought it on the stage. 

Shakespeare was now out of fashion, and a man of fashion 
aimed a last and mortal blow. The noble author of the 
^' Characteristics " anathematized " the Gothic model of poet- 
ry." He told the nation that "the British Muses were in 
their infant state, without any thing of shapeliness or person, 
lisping in their cradles, with stammering tongues, which nothing 
but their youth and rawness can excuse." Our dramatic 
Shakespeare and our epic Milton are among these vene- 
rable bards, ^rude a$ they were according to their time and 
age" The classical pedant had, however, the sagacity to per- 
ceive that they have provided us with "the richest ore." 
Nature and Shakespeare lifted not their veil to the cold 
artificial soliloquist, whose faint delicacy bred its own sick- 
liness, and who, in the march and glitter of his external pomp, 
only betrayed the internal failure of his vigor. 

The fourth and last folio edition of Shakespeare appeared 
in 1685. The poet again was locked up in a huge folio 
for the following twenty-five years; when, in 1709, he was 
freed by Bowe, who now gave him to the world at large in a 
more current form, which would meet the eye of the many.* 

* On the play-bills of that day I find the modern dramaa of ** Cato,** 
** the Conscious Lovers/* and Cibber^s and Farquhar's plays are simply an- 
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Tbe appearance of Bowe's edition at least placed tbe 
Tolumes in the hands of Steele and Addison, and poesiblj it 
formed their first studies of this poet Whoever will take the 
pains to examine their popular papers maj discover the firuits 
of their first thoughts. Steele at first seems to have derived 
his knowledge of Shakespeare firom the plays as they were 
represented : he quotes ^ Macbeth " by memory very fiuiltilyy in 
the famous exclamation of Macduff;- and seems quite uncon- 
scious of the character of Lady Macbeth, and indeed notices 
that all the female characters of Shakespeare make " so small 
a figure."^ As we proceed, we discover him more deeply 
read and more familiar with the poet's language. It was not 
to be hoped, firom Addison's colder fiuicy and classical severity, 
that the Elizabethan poet could transport this critic by his 
inexhaustible imagery, and a diction which paints the passions 
as well as reveals them. The prosaic genius of Addison, 
which had produced a firigid ^ Cato," could hardly fiithom the 
depth of the mightier soul. He pronounced Shakespeare 
*^ very faulty in hard metaphors and forced expressiond," and 



noonced ; while the elder dramatista have accompanying epithets, which show 
the degree of their celebrity^ according at least to the director of the bilU, 
and perhaps indicate the necessity he was under to remind the public, who 
were not familiar with the titles of these old plan's. Thus appear ** * the 
Silent Woman/ a comedy by the Jumous Ben Jonson ; '* " * Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark/ written by the immortal Shakespeare;** ***the Soldier's For- 
tune,* written by the late ingenknu Mr. Otway.*' Though Shakespeare 
bears away the prize among these epithetical allotments, I suspect that his 
immortality — here positively assigned to him — was owing to the honor ot* 
the recent edition by Rowe. 

In 1741, the theatre seems to have recommended the dramas of Shake- 
tpeare for the variety of their hUtorical subjecU, On one of these bills, 
^ Richard the Third *' is described as ** containing the distresses of King 
Henry the Sixth ; the murder of young King Edward the Fifth and his 
brother in the Tower; the landing of the Earl of Richmond; and the death 
of King Richard in the memorable battle of Bosworth, being the last that was 
fought between the Houses^of York and Lancaster; with many other true 
historical passages.** 

• **TaUer/*42. 
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he joios Shakespeare and Nat Lee as instanoes of the fidae 
Bublime.* Pope's idea was umilary in his oooTersadoo, not 
in his preface ; and later so was Thomas Warton's-f 

In 1718, Bysshe, in compiling his ^ Art of Poetry," which 
consists of mere extracts, passed bj ^ Spenser and the poets 
of his age, because their language has become so obsolete that 
most readers of oar age haTC no ear f<»' them, and therefore 
Shakespeare is so rarely dted in this o^kction." 

Bowe silently corrected his nnostentatioos edition: when 
fifteen years had elapsed, Tonson called on a greater poet to 
succeed to the editorial throne. The classical taste of Pope 
was disturbed and rarely sympathized with ^ the choice of the 
subjects, the wrong conduct of the incidents, fidse thoughts, 
forced expressions : " in tenderness to Shakespeare, these he 
held to be ^ not so much defects, but superfetations," which 
are to be ascribed to the times, to interpolation, to the copy- 
ists ; and, contemning *^ the dull duty " of editorship, he in- 
itiated himself into the novel office of expurgator; striking 
out or inserting at pleasure, — not only pruning, but grafting. 
Schlegel exclaims in agony, that Pope would have given us a 
mutilated Shakespeare ! but Pope, to satisfy us that he was 
not insensible to the fine passages of Shakespeare, distin- 
guished by inverted commas all those which he approved ! — 
so that Pope thus furnished for the first time what have been 
called '* the heauHea of Shakespeare " ! But, amid such a dis- 
figured text, the faults of Shakespeare must have been too 
apparent ! Pope but partially relished, and often ill under- 
stood, hb Shakespeare ; yet, in the liveliest of prefaces, he 
offers the most vivid delineation of our great bard's general 
characteristics. The genius of Shakespeare was at once com- 
prehended by his brother poet ; but the text he was continu- 
ally tampering with ended in a fatal testimony, that Pope had 
no congenial taste for the style, the manner, and the whole 

• " SpecUtor," 89, 286. f V. iv. 186. 
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native drama, of England.^ t^OPB laid hiniBelf open to the 
investigating eye of Theobald. 

The attention of Theobald had been drawn to our old 
plays, by Thomas Coxeter, an enthusiast of our ancient 
dramatists. This Coxeter was the original projector of their 
revival ; but, having communicated his plan, he witnessed the 
incompetent Dodslet appropriate this fond hope of his 
dreamy life, and he has left us his indignant groans.t 

After an interval of seven years, Theobald gave his edi- 
tion. His attempts were limited to the emendation of corrupt 
passages, and the explanation of obscure ones : the more ele- 
vated disquisitions to develop the genius <^ his author, bj 
principles of criticism applied to his beauties or his defects, 
he assigned to ^a masterly pen.** This, at least, was not 
arrogant The man who is sensible of his own weakness is 
safe by not tasking it to the proof. His annotations are amus- 

* Pope said that " it was mighty simple in Rowe to write a play now, 
professedly in Shakespeare's style ; that is, the style of a bad age '' ! He 
relished as little Milton's " high style/' as he called it. '' The high style 
would not have been borne even in Milton, had not his subject turned so 
much on such strange out -of-the- world things as it does." Lord Shaftesbury 
would furnish a code of criticism in the days of Pope, when the " Gothic 
model '' was proscribed by such high authorities. But Pope expressed un- 
qualified approbation for the stately but classical " Ferrex and Ponrex," and 
occasioned Spence to reprint it, — a tragedy in the imimpassioned style and 
short breathings of the astlimatic Seneca. 

t CoxETER, after a search of thirty years, faithfully collating the best of 
our old plays, tells us he happened to communicate his scheme to one who 
now invades it ; but, for what mistakes and confusion may be expected from 
the medley now advertising in ten volumes, he appeals to the ** Gorbodvc ** 
which Spence had published by the desire of Pope: both these wits, and th« 
future editor of " Old Plays," Dodsley, had used the spurious edition ! Coxe- 
ter's judgment was prophetic in the present instance. " Dodsley's Collec- 
tion" turned out to be a chance *' medley : " unskilled jn the language and 
the literature and the choice of his dramatists, he, as he tells us, " by the 
assistance of a little common sense, set a great number of these passages 
right;" that is, the dramatist of the dull "Cleone" brought down the 
ancient genius to his own; and, if he became intelligible, at least he was 
spurious. If, after all, some parts were left unintelligible, the reader must 
consider how many such remain In Shakespeare. 
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ing from the self-complacency of the writer, who at times 
seems to have heen struck by his own felicitous results ; and 
in truth he was oflen successful, more than has been honestly 
avowed by those who have poached on his manor, Theobald 
exulted over Pope ; but he read his triumph in " the Dunciad." 

The Popeians now sunk the sole merit of the laborious 
sagacity of " the restorer," as Mr. Pope affectionately called 
him, to that of ** a word-catcher." But " piddling Theobald," 
branded in the forehead by the immortal '^ Duiiciad," was the 
first who popularized the neglected writings of Shakespeare.* 
His editions dispersed thirteen thousand copies ; while nearly 
a third of Pope's original subscription edition, of seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies, were left unvendible.t 

It is an evidence of the spread of Shakespeare's celebrity, 
that a fashionable circle had formed themselves into a society 
under the title of <^ the Shakespeare Club." Every week they 
bespoke some favorite play ; but, unexpectedly, the (xcted plays 
of Shakespeare seemed to lose greatly of their secret magic : 
this fidlure was charged upon the unhappy performers, who^e 
skill appeared all unequal to raise the emotions which the 
bard had inspired in the closet. Certain it is, that, for the full 
eomprehension of the genius of this great poet, we must learn 

^ A third edition lien before me, 1757. The preface of the flnit edititm 
of 1788 was much curtailed in the second of 1740, an well an the noteii, (Nir- 
ticularlj those which Theobald describes as " rather verbose and declama- 
tory, and so notes merely of ostentation.'* The candor is admirable. The 
thurd edition seems a mere reprint of the second. The tint edition is also 
carious for its plates, preserving the oottumt^ or dreas, of the cliaractern at 
the time. 

t This was one of those literary secrets which are only divulged on that 
final day of judgment which happens to authors, when, on the iWa'Bi^ (tf 
flieir publishers, those literary cemeteries, their warerr>omM, op<?n for tin; maIa 
of what are called '* their effects;'* but which, in Uiis uinUnnt^ of liti'rary 
property, may be deemed '* the ineffectual effects." At the sale ttf *' tii<j 
effects" of Tonson, the great bibliopolist, in 1767, one hundrtfd and forty 
copies of Pope's " Shakespeare,** in six volumes quarto, for which the <;rigf« 
nil sabfcriben paid six guineas, were disposod of at sixteen shillings only 
per set ^GeiiL Mag., irU. 7S. 
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to think, to reflect, to combine ; for what has passed is a part 
of what is going on ; and this is a labor more adapted for the 
repose of the doset than the business of the theatre. Moch 
is written which most remain in the mind, and cannot come 
within the province of acting. The dramas of Shakespeare, 
as thej have descended to us, modem taste also has always 
required to be altered and adapted : they are leas calculated 
for performance on the stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist who has become classical in the theatre. Unques- 
tionably, the great poet had retained moch of the barbarism 
of the old plays which he rewrote without remodelling ; bus- 
tle which hurries on our attention without stimulating our 
feelings; some flagrant indecorums and some absolute non- 
sense to the taste of "the groundlings of the Globe.** In 
the revery of the poet's pages, the eye glides silently over the 
(Ending passages which cannot detain it It was these 
prominent defects which provoked so many modem altera- 
tions ; and no doubt Tate and Gibber, and all that race, ex- 
ulted like Shadwell, who, in his dedication to his alteration of 
'^ Timon of Athens," exclaims, " I can truly say, I have made 
it into a play." When Sir James Mackintosh observed, that 
<* Massinger's taste, as Shakespeare's genius, is displayed with 
such prodigal magnificence in the parts^ but never employed 
in the construction of the whole," he was perhaps not aware 
of the real cause ; which was that of our great poet following 
the construction of old plays, without altering their ordon- 
nance. It is true, also, that the characters of Shakespeare 
require something of his own genius in their personifiers to 
sustain the perfect illusion : great actors seem always to have 
felt the deep emotions they raised ; they studied, they medi- 
tated, till at length they personified the ideal character they 
represented. We are told this of Burbage and Betterton, and 
we know it of Garrick and Mrs. Siddons. 

A novel fate was now to befall Shakespeare. Theobald had 
made his volumes useful for all hands : a man of rank, who 
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had been the speaker of the House of Commons, set the first 
example of literary magnificence. Sir Thomas Hanker had 
cradled his fancj in the idealism of publication : his edition 
was to be not onlj ^ the fairest impression, beautified with the 
ornaments of sculpture," but it was not to be 9old by book- 
sellers! The Shakespeare of Sir Thomas Hanmer seemed 
to be a sacred thing, like the show-bread of ancient Israel, to 
be touched by no profane hand, nor eaten but by an exclusive 
dass. He made a gratuitous donation of his ^ sculptured ** 
edition to his Alma Mater, to issue from the university-press, 
at a very moderate subscription -price. The embroidered 
mantle, however, but ill concealed the trifier. Sir Thomas 
bad vigorously attacked the grammatical errors of the poet, 
which, in fact, was often a violation of the text ; for Shake- 
speare wrote ungrammatically : the other editorial effort was 
a metrical amusement, gently lopping a redundant or straight- 
ening a limping line. The only harm of his edition was his 
modesty in adopting all the innovations of his predecessors ; 
for his own were quite innocent. On the whole, Sir Thomas 
appears to have edited his Shakespeare, wearing all the while 
his " white kid gloves," which the Mad Tom Hervey, who ran 
away with his lady, by information which he ought not to 
have divulged, assured the world that the baronet always 
slept in. 

Under the veil of giving " dear Mr. Pope's " edition, which 
no one craved, the great author of " the Divine Legation " 
now edited Shakespeare. It must have occurred to the 
readers of this edition, that hitherto no one had entered into 
any right conception of a great portion of the poet's writings. 
Many passages with which our memory is familiar were 
wrested into the most whimsical readings ; plain matters were 
for ever obscured by perverse but ingenious interpretations ; 
not only the words but the thoughts of the author were 
changed ; here a line was to be wholly rejected, and there an 
interpolation was to clear an imperfect sense : but the most 
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prominent feature of the commentary was that learned fimcj 
which struck out allusions to the most recondite ctrcomstances 
of learned antiquity • 

In this great commentator on Shakespeare, there was always 
a contest between his learning and his fancy; the one was 
copious, and the other was exuberant : neither could yield to 
the other ; and the reader was sure to be led astray by both. 
His fervid curiosity was absolutely creative; all things 
crowded to bear on his point : in the precipitancy of his pen, 
his taste or his judgment was not of that degree which oonld 
save him even fVt>m inglorious absurdities. But the ingenious 
follies of his literature were such that they have often been 
preserved, for the sake of all that learning which it required 
for their refutation. 

When all was over, and the battle was fought and lost, the 
friends of the great man acknowledged that the 6dit(v*s design 
had never been to explain Shakespeare ! and that he was even 
conscious that he had frequently imputed to the poet meanings 
which had never entered the mind of the bard ! Our eritic*s 
grand object was to display his own learning in these amuse- 
ments of his leisure, Warburton wrote for Warburton, and 
not for Shakespeare ; and the literary confession almost rivals 
those of Lauder or Psalmanazar. 

There is one more remarkable object in the Shakespeare 
of Warburton. He not only preserved that strange device of 
Pope, to distinguish the most beautiful passages by inverted 
cammcUy but carried on that ridiculous process on his own 
separate account by marking his favorites by double commas. 
It is evident that these great editors judged Shakespeare by 
these fragmentary and unconnected passages, which could not 
indicate the harmonious and gradual rise of the thoughts, nor 
the fine transitions of emotions, and less the comprehensive 
genius, of the inventor. They were scattering the living 
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members which must be viewed whole with all their move- 
ments, and at last must be sought for by the reader in his 
own mind. The truest mode of discovering the beauties of 
an author is first to be conversant with the beautiftil ; other- 
wise it is possible that the beauties may escape the readers, 
even should they be marked by a Pope or a Warburton. 

The acknowledged failure of the preceding editions invited 
to a fresh enterprise ; and it was the edition of Johnson, in 
1765, which conferred on Shakespeare the stability of a 
classic, by the vigor and discrimination of his criticism, and 
the solemnity of his judicial decisions. 

When Johnson had issued his proposals twenty years before 
for an edition of Shakespeare, he pointed to a great novelty 
for the elucidation of the poet His intuitive sagacity had 
discerned that a poet so racy and native required a fomiliarity 
both with the idiom and the manners of his age. He was 
sensible that a complete explanation of an author, not syste- 
matic and consequential, but desultory and vagrant, abounding 
in casual allusions and slight hints, is not to be expected from 
any single scholiast. He enumerates, however, the desiderata 
for this purpose ; among which we find that of reading the 
books which Shakespeare read, and to compare his works 
with those of writers who lived at the same time, or immedi- 
ately preceded, or immediately followed him. This project, 
happily conceived, inferred comprehensive knowledge in the 
proposer; but it was only a revery, — a dim Pisgah view 
which the sagacity of the great critic had taken of that 
future Canaan, which he himself never entered. With this 
sort of knowledge, and these forgotten writers, which the 
future commentators of Shakespeare revelled in, Johnson 
remained wholly unacquainted. 

But what proved more £Eital to the editorial ability of John- 
son than this imperfect knowledge of the literature and the 
manners of the age of Shakespeare, was that the commenta- 
tor rarely sympathized with the poet; for his hard-witted and 
VOL. n. 15 
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luqplknt fiM»ltieBy busied with the mofe palpaUe fimiiB of 
fanman natorey when thrown amid the tapenatoral and the 
ideidy seemed suddenly deserted of their powers : the magic 
knot was tied which cast our Hercaks into helpless impo- 
tence ; and, in the dide ai imaginatiTe creation^ we disooTcr 
the baffled sage resisting the spell bj iqpologiaing lor Shake- 
speare's introdnction of his mighty pretematoral beings! a 
certain evidence that the critic had never existed lor a moment 
under their influence. ^^THtdieSy fiuries, and ghosts would 
not now be tderated by an audience : ** s»^ was the grave 
and fallacious assumption of the unimaginative critic^ whidi 
seems something worse than Voltaire's raiUeiy: for, though 
that wit ridiculed the ghost in "^ Hamlet," he afierwaids had 
the poetic agility to transfer its solemnity to his own ^ Semi- 
lanus;" thou^^ like all rapid inlayetSi the qppKgwi did not 
it to his work.* 

We may even suspect the degree of our great critic's sns- 
e^tibility of the infinitely varied emotions flowiog in the 
inexhaustible vein of the poet of nature. In those judicial 
summaries at the dose of each drama, his cold approbation, 
his perplexing balancings, his hazarded doubts, or his positive 
censures, all alike betray the uncertainty and the difficulties 
of a critical mind, which misapplied its energies to themes 
adverse to its habits. 

Jdinson's preface to his Shakespeare was long held as a 
masterpiece ; and several splendid passages, afler more than 



* Lahupe, m a paroxymi of criticifliB, had both to defend and to censure 
hit great master, Voltaire, on the subject of the MarveUoos in Tragedy; 
and, strange to observe, in the coldness of the Aristotelian-Gallic Poetic, our 
*( monster-poet** carries away the palm. The critic acknowledges, that, 
though he is loath to compare ** Semiramis ** to that ** monster of a tragedy,*' 
** Hamlet,** tiia Gboet there acts as a ghost should do, — showing himself 
but to one penoo, and revealing a secret unknown to all but himself; while 
the Ghost of Ninns appears in a full assembly, only to tell the hero to listen 
to somebody else who knows the secret as well as the ghost — Qmnde Ltttd- 
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half a oentury, remain to remind us of his nervous intelleci. 
If we now read that preface with a different understanding 
than that of most of its contemporaries, it is because Johnson 
himself has revealed his poetical confessions in certain ^ Lives 
of the Poets." We now look on that &med preface much 
more as a labor of pomp than a labor of love. Far from me 
be any irreverence to our master-genius of the past centorj, 
whose vohimes were read by all readers, and imitated by all 
writers : my first devotion to literature was caught from his 
pages, and the fire still bums on that altar. But the literary 
character of Johnson, with his enduring works,^ is no longer 
a subject of inqairy, but of history ; of truths established, and 
not of opinions which are mutable. 

Gan we imagine that Johnson himself experienced a degree 
of conviction, some perplexing consciousness^ thai his spirit 
was not endowed with the sensibility of Longinus ? A pro- 
found thinker, acutely argumentative and analytical, though 
clothed in the purple of his cumbrous diction and the cadences 
of his concatenated periods, when he toudied on themes <^ 
pure imagination, and passions not merely declamatory, had 
nothing left to him but the solitary test of his judgment to 
decide on what lies out of the scope of daily life. He inter- 
preted the pathetic and the sublime, till they ceased to be 
either by the force of his reasoning and the weakness of his 
conceptions; he cross-examined shadowy fiuides, till they 
vanished under the eye of the judge. He had no wing to 
ascend into " the heaven of invention." 

In Johnson's Shakespeare, therefore, we may trace that 
deficient sympathy whidi sabsequently betrayed itself in his 
revolting decisions on Collins, on Gray, on Milton, and on 
others. It was his hard fiite to be called on to deliver his 
solemn decisions on two of our greatest poets : fix>m Spenser 
he had fortunately escaped, having wholly forgotten the Muse 
of Mulla; while his piety and his taste had remembered Black- 
more, in the collection of English poets. It is curious to 
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detect the mode b^ which our great critic extricated himself 
from the difBcaltiee of his judicial fonctioii on Shakespeare 
and on Milton, bj his prodential sagadtj, and his passive 
obedience to established anthorities. Johnson's preface to 
Shakespeare was grafted on Pope's ; as afterwards, when he 
came to Milton, he followed the track of Addison. Bnt John- 
son was too honest to disguise the reality of his own convic- 
tion. It was legitimate to adopt theirs ; but it was independent 
to preserve his own : in this dissonance he has left a lesson 
and a warning fw some who are eminent, and who travel in 
the high-road of criticism. 

It is thus that we find in this &mons pre&ce to Shake- 
speare that he is hailed as the poet of nature, and is placed bj 
the side of Homer; and of this. Pope had instructed the critic; 
but, in the sudden diange, the noble qualities of the bard are 
minutely reversed : the antithesis was too often in the critic's 
own taste, and the characteristic excellence ascribed to Shake- 
speare seems hardlj compatible with the number and the 
groesness of his faults. Every work of note bears the impres- 
sion of its times ; and we learn from the faithful chronicler 
of Johnson the real occasion which gave rise to this remark- 
able preface. ^ A blind and indiscriminate admiration of 
Shakespeare had exposed the British nation to the ridicule of 
foreigners ; and this preface was considered as a grave, well- 
considered, and impartial opinion of the judge." Such was 
the defence of the logical critic, who so diligently enumerated 
the defects of his author, that Voltaire, who could never under- 
stand the language nor comprehend the genius of Shakespeare, 
might sometimes have referred to Johnson to confirm his own 
depreciating notions. 

The extensive plan for the illustration of the poet, imperfectly 
projected by Johnson, was finally executed through a series of 
editions, which gave rise to a new class of literary antiquaries. 

Shortly after the first edition of Johnson, Dr. Farmer led 
the way to the disclosure of a new lore in our old books. 
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Farmer had silently pursued an untired chase in this ^^ black" 
forest, for he had a keen ffuMo for the native venison ; and, 
alluding to his Shakespearian pursuits, exclaimed in the in- 
spiring language of his poet, — 

''Age cannot wither them, nor custom stale 
Their infinite variety.'* 

His vivacity relieved the drowsiness of mere antiquarianism. 
This novel pursuit once opened, an eager and motley pack 
was hallooed up ; and Shakespeare, like Actaeon, was torn to 
pieces by a whole kennel of his own hounds, as they were 
typified with equal humor and severity. But to be severe, 
and never to be just, is the penury of the most sordid criti- 
cism ; and among these — 

" Spirits black, white, and gray," — 

are some of the most illustrious in English literature. 

The original edition of Johnson consisted only of eight 
volumes : had not the contriving wisdom of the printers im- 
pressed the last into twenty and one huge tomes, they might 
easily have been expanded into forty. 

When we survey the massive variorum edition of Shake- 
speare, we are struck by the circumstance, that nothing similar 
has happened to any other national author. It was not to be 
expected, that, afler the invention of the art of printing, an 
author could arise, whose works should be disfigured by 
treacherous transcribers, corrupted by interpolations, and still 
more by a race of men whose art was unknown to the ancients, 
subjecting his text to the mercy of contending commentators 
and conjectural critics. But a singular combination of un- 
toward circumstances, attached to this poet and his works, 
produced this remarkable result The scholiasts among the 
ancient classics had rejoiced in some rare emendation of the 
text, or the rhetorical commentator had flourished in the luxu- 
riance of the latent beauties of some favorite author. But a 
fieur wider and deeper source of inquiry was now to be at- 
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tempted, historical or explanatoryy — oomments to dear up 
obscure allcudoiis; to indicate nnkiiowii prototypes; to trace 
the viciBsitiides of words as well as thin^; to picture forth 
the customs and the manners which had fiided into desoetode, 
and to re-open for ns the records of our social and domestic 
life; thus at once to throw us back into that age» and to fiuoul- 
iarize us with that language, of Shakespeare whidh had van- 
ished. Shakespeare, it maj be said, suddenly became the 
favorite object of literary inquiiy. Eveiy literary man in 
the nation conned over and illumined ^the infinite variety** 
of the bard; and assuredly they enriched our vernacular 
literature with a collection of historical, philological, and 
miscellaneous information unparalleled among any other lit- 
erary people. In 1785, Isaac Rbbd, in one of his pre- 
hcesj informs us that ^tfae worics of Shakespeare, during 
the last twenty years, have been the object of public atten- 
tion." 

All this novel knowledge was, however, not purchased at a 
slight cost. It was not only to be snatched up by accidental 
discovery, but it was more severely tasked by what Steevens 
called " a course of black-letter ** ! — dusty volumes, and fugi- 
tive tracts, and the wide range of antiquarian research. The 
sources whence they drew their waters were muddj; and 
Steevens, who affected more gayet j in his chains than his 
brothers in the Shakespearian galley, with bitter derision 
reproached his great coadjutor IVIalone, whom he looked on 
with the evil eye of rivalry for drawing his knowledge fipom 
^ books too mean to be formallj quoted." 

The commentators have encumbered the poet, who often 
has been but a secondary object of their lucubrations; for they 
not only write notes on Shakespeare, but notes, and bitter ones 
too, on one another. This commentary has been turned into 
a gymnaaum for the public sports of friendly and of unfriendly 
wrestlers; where some have been so earnest, that it is evident, 
that, in measuring a cast, they congratulated themselves in 
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the language of Orlando: ^If erer he goes alone again, IH 
never wrestle for prize more." 

Thomas Wabton once covered with his shield some of 
the minor brotherhood : ^ K Sfaakeqieare is worth reading, ha 
is worth explaining ; and the researches used for so valuable 
and elegant a purpose merit the thanks of genius and candor, 
not the satire of prejudice and ignorance." But this serves 
not as an apology for abusing the privilege of a commentator; 
elucidating the poet into obscurity by information equally con- 
tradictory and curious ; racking us by fantastic readings which 
no one imagined before or since ; and laying us open to the 
mercy of some who never ventured to sharpen their pens but 
on our irresistible Shakespeare. What has been the result 
of the petty conflicts between the arch maliciousness of Stee- 
vens and the fervent plodding of Malone, which raised up two 
parties among the Shakesperian commentators, till they be- 
came so personal, that a Steevenite and a Malonist looked on 
each other suspiciously, and sometimes would drop the ordi- 
nary dvilities of life ? At length, strange to tell, after Stee- 
vens had labored with zeal equal to the whole confraternity^ 
it became a question with him, in what manner the poet 
COULD be read? Are we to con over each note appended 
to each word or passage? — but this would be perpetually to 
turn aside the flow of our imagination ; or are we to read a 
large portion of the text uninterruptedly, and then return to 
the notes ? — but this would be breaking the unity <^ the poet 
into fragments ; or for a final decision, and the avowal must 
have mortified the ingenuous illustrator, according to a third 
class of readers, were these illustrations to be altogether re- 
jected? Must the poet or the commentator be at continual 
variance ? or shall we endure to see '^ Alcides beaten by his 
page"? 

Might I be allowed to ofier an award on a matter so in- 
volved and delicate as this union between the genius of Shake- 
speare and the genius of his commentators, I would concede 
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the divorce, firom the incompatibility of temper between the 
parties ; bat I would insist on a separate maintenance, to pre- 
serve the great respectabilitj attached to the party most 
complained of. The tme reader of Shakespeare may then 
accommodate himself with two editions, — the one for his hand, 
having nothing bat what the poet has written ; the other for 
the shelf, having all the ccMnmentators have conjectured, con- 
fated, and confoanded.* 

The celebrity of Shakeqieare is no longer bounded by his 
nationality. Even France responds, though the voice of Pari- 
sian critics is muffled, coniosed, and ambiguous : they have not 
yet solved the great proUem, why Shakespeare is an omnipo- 
tent dramadstf The school dT ComeiUe and Bacine are 

* Much, if not all, that is Taliuble in this gnat bodj of varied infonna- 
tkm, has been alphabeCtcallj airanged in ** ▲ Gloasary, or CoUectioa of 
Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Castoms, ProTeibs, &c., which 
have required illastration ih the woriet ofEngHih JiilAors, particnlarij iSAdbe- 
tpeart tmd kit ComUnqtoraHeM^* by Archdeacon Nares, 4to, 1822; a compila- 
ti<m as amusing as it is useful, and which I suspect has not been jutstljr 
aiqireciated. It is a substitute for all these commentators ; and with this 
volume, at an eaqr rate, we are made free of the whole Shakesperion corpo- 
ration. 

t Monsieur Yiixemain, who possesses a perfect knowledge of our Eng- 
lish writers on historical subjects, and many years since composed a Life of 
Cromwell, has drawn up an elaborate article on Shakespeare in the *' Bio- 
graphic Universelle." ThI perplexities of his taste, and the contradictory 
results of his critical decisions, are amusing; but it must have been a serious 
labor for a person of his strict candor. Our critic remains astonished at 
Johnson's preference of Shakespeare's comic to his tragic geniu<«: whi<*h 
never can be, he adds, the opinion of foreigners. Monsieur Villemain is 
perfectly right; for no foreigner can comprehend the humor, not always 
delicate, but strong, which often depends on the phrase, as well as on the 
character: but he errs when he can only discover in the comedy of Shake- 
q>eare merely a drama of intrigue, and not a picture of manners. Our 
critic has formed no conception of the poet's ideal standard and universal 
nature; insomuch that, to this day, we continue to apply among ourselves 
those exquisite personal strokes of the comic characters of Shakespeare. 
Our critic, who cannot perceive that which pertiaps only a native can really 
taste, is indignant at the enthusiastic critic who has decided that Mouere 
only gave ** a prosaic copy of human nature, and is merely a faithful or a 
servile imitator." I suppose this critic is Schlegel, a prejudiced critic on 
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perplexed, like Quin, who could not be brought to acknow- 
ledge the creative acting of Grarrick ; observing, that, ^^ if that 
young man were right, all which thej had hitherto done was 
wrong." 

Voltaire, in earlj life, to compose the ^ Henriade," to escape 
from the Bastile, or to conceal his espionage, — for he appears 
to have been a secret employe of the French ministry, — re- 
sided a considerable time in England. He acquired an un- 
usual knowledge of our language, and published an essay on 
the epic poets in English.* He discovered a new world 
among our writers, and was the first who introduced the litera- 
ture of England into France. Voltaire expounded to his 
nation the philosophy of Newton ; but unhappily he criticised 
and translated Shakespeare, whose idiomatic phrases and 
metaphorical style did not admit of the demonstrations of 
the Newtonian system. To the author of the " Henriade," 
who had ever before his eyes the two great masters whom he 
was one day to rival, the anti-classical and ^^ Gk>thic " genius 
of a poet of the Elizabethan period, scorning the unities, fol- , 
lowing events without the contrivance of an intrigue artfully 
developed, mingling farce with tragedy, buffoons with mon- 
archs, and preternatural beings stalking amid the palpable 

fljstem. I beg leave to add, that it ia not necessaiy to deciy the French 
Shakespeare to elevate our own. Moli^re is aa trolj an original geniiu as anj 
dramatist of anj age. 

* This rare tract, which I once read in a private library which had been 
collected in the da3r9 of Pope, was apparently Yoltaire^s entire composition ; 
for the Gallicisms bear the impression of a foreigner's pen, and of one deter- 
mined to prove the authenticity of its source. ** Voltaire, like the French in 
general," said Dr. Toung, ** showed the greatest complaisance outwardly, 
and had the greatest contempt for us inwardly." He consulted Dr. Young 
about his Essay in English, and begged him to correct any gross faults. The 
doctor set himself very honestly to work ; marked the passages most liable to 
censure; and, when he went to explain himself about them, Voltaire could 
not avoid bursting out and laughing in his face ! — Spence, 

Had Voltaire accepted the doctor's verbal corrections, or the opinions 
suggested by him, something else than the " Uughing in the face " had been 
recollected. 
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of lifey — Midi irregular dnuDBM Beemed to tbe Aiiito- 
telian but det fartei moMfmacjes, as we see thej appeared 
to Rjmer and Shafteflboiy; bat Voltaire was too wagaciomt to 
be whollj inseiisible that ^ these monstroiis fiutses, whidi they 
call tragediesy bad seenei grand and terrific." Voltaire, then 
meditating on his futme dramas, in passing orer the sorfiiee 
of the soil, diseofered that a mine lay beneath, — 



A»oag a liiwil rf melidslMM;'* 

and the embedded treasure was worked with more diligence 
than with gratitade to the owner. If Voltaire ridiculed wbad 
he had foond, it was partly with the desire of its conoealmenl, 
bat not wholly ; for it was impossiUe for any foreigner to in- 
terpret sweet wmnds and idiomatio phrases not to be found in 
dbtionaries, or to make way through the befrildeiment of 
the perpetual iiietiq[»liorical diction of the daring foncy of the 
great poet : but the deformities of the bard would be too in- 
telligible, — all those parts which Pope would have struck 
out as " superfetations." A bald version, or a malicious turn, 
would amuse the world by those amazing absurdities, which 
the wit, too fiunous for his ridicule, rejoiced to commit ; and 
Europe jet knew nothing of Shakespeare, and lay under the 
sway of this autocrat of literature.* 

* Two specimens of the criticism of Yoltaire may o^V*" his iiiTolmi- 
taij and his Tolontaiy blonden: — 

In ** Hamlet/* when one sentinel inqnires of the other, '* Hare toq had 
qoiet goard?** he is answered, **Not a moose stining!*' which Voltaira 
translates literally, ^ Pas on souris qui trotte *' ! How different is the same 
circomstance described by Racine ! — " Toot dort, et Tarm^e, et les vents, et 
Neptune ** ! — a verse Kaimes had condemned as mere bombast ! To every 
people, who had not associated with the general night-stillness of a castle the 
movement of a moose, this description would appear lodlcroosly puerile; 
while with us the familiar idiom is most hapfnly appropriate to the speaker: 
but this natural language no foreigner can acquire by study or reflection; 
we imbibe our idioms as we did the milk of the nnr»e*s breast. 

In ^ Julius Cesar,** when Voltaire tianslates CsMar's reply to Metellna, 
who would &11 at his feet to supplicate for the repeal of his brother^s banish- 
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Mrs. MoRTAGUE was the ItGnerra, fbr so she was oompli- 
mentod on this oocasioD, whose celestial spear was to transfix 
the aadacioas GaoL Her ^ Easaj od the Writings and 
Gleniiis of Shakespeare, compared with the Greek and French 
dramatic poets," served for a pc^mhur answer to Voltaire. 
This aocomplished lady, who had raised a literary coterie 
about her, which attracted sach fashionable notice that its 
title has snnrived its institution, foond in ^ the Blae-stocking 
Qab " dioral hymns and doiids of incense gathering aboot 
the ahar m Portman Square! The volume is deemed '^a 
wonderful performance," by those edboes <^ contemporary 
prepossessions, the compilers of dictionary-biogT^hy : even 
the poet Gowper placed Mis. Montague ^ at the head of all 
that is caUed learned." 

This lady's knowledge of the En^ish drama, and the genius 
of our ancient literature, is as yague and indistinct as that of 
the Greek tragedians, to whom she frequently refers, without, 
we are told, any intimacy with the originals. She discorers 
many bombast speeches even in "Macbeth;" but she triumph- 
antly exclaims, *^ Shakespeare redeems the nonsense, the inde- 
corum, the irregularities of his plays;" irregularities whidi 
seem to her incomprehensible. Her criticisms are the random 



ment, the Cesar of Shakcspesrt mta — faphorical i tjjtnmUmu Um wob14 
not yield to — 

**TlMitwfakhMlteChfMb: I mm ivwl vei^ 
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Fd tpmm Ikte Ukt m cm 91A tf wnf wmg. 



This Detanl atjle was doubtless ** trap fiunilicr ** for the pof MMd Fr cneb- 
man, and bis Ternon Is malkioas; and be delighu to detail crcrf SMtlM of 
n irpinitl, nrm ttr thn Urting nf thn fr ft nf his mssfirf — 



W)aMi^f^ktimcmM,9^U€k0wmik$pUd§'' 
Ta,>ltf»si0«<< 



AMser can oolj be tnmslated bj so Mean a phrase as ''a sovod heatinf$'' 
whfletosponilsno %noble actioa,aad is wod radMr hi a poetkal thaa 
flnuHar stjrle. 
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reflecdons of her feelings; tmt tnutiiig to oar feeKngB alone, 
nnaocompanied by that knowledge on which thej ahoold be 
based, is confiding in a cqiricioas, and often an erring dictator, 
governed by oar own humors, or by feshionable tastes. 

Thus have we viewed our bard through distinct eras, finom 
the time in which he was not yet pre-eminently distinguished 
among his numerous peers : the Shakespeare <^ his own day 
could not be the Shakespeare of posterity ; his rivals coold 
only view that genius in its progress ; and though there was 
not one who was a Shakespeare, yet, in that bursting competi- 
tion of genius, there were many who were themselves Shake- 
spearian. In a succeeding era, novel and annational tastes 
prevailed: to the Drydenists, who, dismissing the language 
of nature, substituted a felse nature in their exaggerated 
passion, Shakespeare mij^t have said of himsdf, — 

" I dare do an that maj beoouM a man. 
Who dans do moie b nono; ** — 

and when tried by the conventional code of criticism, and con- 
demned, the poet of creation might have exclaimed to Rymer 
and to Shaftesbury, — 

''Thepoet^seye, 
BodTing forth the forms of thhtos uhkhowv, 

gives to aiiy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.** 

• 

Emerging into light through bis modem editors, the volume 
in the hands of all men, the English public, with whom the 
classical model was held as nothing, received him as their 
national bard ; for every one read in ^ the chance " that could 
only ^hit suddenly,'' as Butler has described the genius of 
Shakespeare, revelations about himself. It seemed as if the 
poet had served in all professions, taking every color of pub- 
lic and domestic life. Lawyers have detected their law- 
cunning in the legal contrivances of the poet ; physicians have 
commented on the madness of Lear, and the mystery of 
Hamlet ; statesmen have meditated on profound speculations 



in dvil polity; the m erda mt and die m e tlmiky die solfier 
tnd the maideiiy — all, from die c mwii e d head to the aaulor- 
boj, — found that, in the c m g o f i page? of die great diamadst, 
he had disdoeed to all the tribes of mankind the secrets of 
their condition. The plenitnde and the pliancy of die Shake- 
spearian mind may be manifoted by a tririal circnmBtance. 
We are a people of pamphleteers ; a free co untr y has a free 
commonication ; and many, for in t e re rt or Tain^ory, rush to 
catch the poUic ear. To point out the drift of their effbsioafty 
and aid a dubious title by an unquestioned authority, the 
greater number of these incessant fugitires, coming in all 
shapes, will be usually found to haTc recourse for this apposite 
thought, and crowning motto, to the prodigal pages of Shake- 
speare, who, thus pressed into th«r serrice, has often made 
the drift of the pamphleteer intelligiUe, vainly sought in his 
conftised pamphlet. 

When the strange condition of his works made the poet 
the noble prey of a brood of commentators, antiquarian and 
philological, from that generation he derived nothing of that 
abstract greatness with which we are now accustomed to con- 
template a genius which seems uniyerBaL It was not by new 
readings, contested restorationfl^ conjectural emendations, and 
notes explanatory of customs and phrases, however useftil, 
that we could penetrate into the depths of a genius profound 
as Nature herself; and it was only when philosophical critics 
tested this genius by their own principles, that the singularity 
was discovered to Europe. 

Hitherto the critical art had been verbal or didactic or 
dogmatic ; but when the mind engaged itself in watching its 
own operations by analysis and combination, and when the 
laws of its constitution formed a science, educing principles, 
and exploring the sources of our emotions, all arbitrary con- 
ventions were only rated at their worth, while the final appeal 
was made to our own experience : these nobler critics founded 
the demoDstrations of their metaphysical reasonings on our 
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ooDsdoiunieflB. Tbaa noYel phikwopby was more sorely and 
more deeply laid in the nature of man, and whatever co oc erns 
man, than the ariiitrary code of the Stagyritey who had fimnded 
many of his laws on what had only been castoms. We were 
passing from the hisUny of tho^ human understanding to the 
histoiy of the imagination ; and the whole beantifnl prooeas 
of the inteUectud fiwolties was a new revelation. Theories 
of taste and systenv of philosoj^y multiplied our sympathieSy 
and amplified our associations; the intellectual powers had 
their histoiy, and the passions were laid bare in their eloquent 
anatomy. But, in these severe investigiatioiis^ this new sdiool 
had to seek for illustrations and for examples whidb mi^ 
fiuniliarize their ahstrsct principles; and these philosophical 
critics appealed to Nature, and drew them fipom her poetie 
interpreter. 

It was the philosc^phical critics, who^ by tiying Shakcqpeare 
by these highest tests, fixed him on his solitary eminence. 
From Lord Eaimes, through a brilliant succession of many 
a Longinus, the public has been instructed. The strokes of 
nature and the bursts of passion, the exuberance of his humor 
and the pathos of his hi^er mood, untutored minds had felt 
more or less, and Shakespeare was lauded for what they con- 
sidered to b& his '^ natural parts ; " and it was parts only on 
which they could decide, for the true magnitude they could 
not yet comprehend. The loneliness of his genius, in its pro- 
fundity or its elevation, and the delicacy of its delineations, the 
mighty space bis universal faculty extends before us, — these 
they could never reach I The phenomenon had not been ex- 
plained; the instruments had not yet been invented whicli 
could fathom its depths, or take the admeasurement at the 
meridian. 

But, if philoec^hical criticism has been so Hbh favorable to 
develop the truth of nature in the great poet, it is not a con- 
sequence that Shakespeare himsdf produced his poetry on 
those revolving systems of metaphysics by which some late 
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esthetic and rhetorical German critics have somewhat offus- 
cated the solitary luminary. They have developed such a 
system <^ intricate thinking in the genius of the poet, such 
a refined connection between his conceptions and the execu- 
tion of his dramatic personages, they have so grafted their 
own imagination upon his, that at times it becomes doubtful 
whether we are influenced by the imagination of the critic, or 
that of the poet In this seraphic mode of criticism, the poem 
becomes mythic, and the poet a myth : in the power of ab- 
straction, these critics have passed beyond the regions of 
humanity. We soar with them into the immensity of space, 
and we tremble as if we stood alone in the universe ; we have 
lost sight of Nature, as we seem to have passed her human 
boundaries. The ancient divinity of poetry itself, even Homer, 
is absorbed in the Shakespearian myth ; for Shakespeare, to 
snatch a feather from the fiery wing of Coleridge, is ^ the 
Spinosistic deity, an omnipresent creativeness." 

Thou whose rapt spirit beheld the vision of human exist- 
ence, *^ the wheel in the middle of the wheel, and the spirit 
of the living creature within," and wrotest thy inspirations, 
how shall we describe thy &culty ? To paint lightning, and 
to give it no motion, is the doom of the baffled artist Some- 
thing, however, we may conceive of the Shakespearian faculty 
when we say that it consisted in a facility of feeling, an apti- 
tude in following those trains of thought which constitute that 
undeviating propriety, in the consonance of the character with 
its action, and the passion with its language. Whether the 
poet followed the romancer or the chronicler in his conception 
of a dramatic character, he at the first step struck into that 
undeviating track of our humanity amid the accidents of its 
position. The progress of each dramatic personage was there- 
fore a unity of diction and character, of sentiment and action : 
all was direct, for there was no effort where all was impulse ; 
and the dramatic genius of Shakespeare, as if wholly unstu- 
died, seems to have formed the habit of his intellectual cha- 
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racier. Wa« thi8 unerring Shakespearian faculty aa intuitiTS 
evidence, like certain anioms ? or may we venture to fancy 
that our poet, as it were, bad discovered the very maiheniatica 
of metaphygica ? 

Be»^idl.'s tliis facility of feeling, appropriating to itself the 
whole sphere of human exisleni^e, there is another character- 
istic of our natioiuil bard. He struck out a diction which I 
conceive will be found in no other poet. What is usually 
termed diction, vrould, applied to Shakespeare, be more defi- 
nite, and its quality more happily explaioed, if we call it 
expretsion, and observed in what magie the Shakespearian 
expression lies. This diction has been subject to the censure 
of obscurity. Modem critics have ascribed the invention of 
onr dramatic blank verse to Shakespeare ; but Shakespeare 
was no inventor in the usual acceptation of the term, aod 
assuredtj was not of nnrhymed metre : what, indeed, are 
imperfectly ot r&relj finmd amoog his tuneful predecesson 
and contemporaries, are the eweetness of his vei^cation, 
combined with ceaseless imagery ; we view the image through 
the transparency of the thought never disturbing it; it is 
neither a formal simile nor nn expanded metaphor, — it is a 
single expresaion, a senaible image combined with an emo- 
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JoNSON Studied "the humoubs," and not the passions. 
What were these " humours " ? The bard himself does not 
distinguiBh them from "manners:" — 

** Their Makitsbs, now called Huxoxms, feed the sUge." 

The ambiguity of the term has confounded it with humor 
itself: thej are, however, so far distinct, that a "humour," 
that is, some absorbing singularity in a character, may not 
necessarily be very humorous ; it may be only absurd. 

When this term " humours " became popular, it sunk into 
a mystification. Every one suddenly had his " humour." It 
served on all occasions as an argument which closed all dis- 
cussion. The impertinent insisted on the privilege of his 
" humour." " The idiot," who chose to be " apish," declared 
that a lock of hair fantastically hung, or the dancing feather 
in his cap, were hb " humour." A moral quality, or an affec- 
tion of the mind, was thus indiscriminately applied to things 
themselves, when they were objects of affectation or whim. 
The phrase was tossed about till it bore no certain meaning. 
Such indeed is the fate of all fashionable cant, — ephemera 
which, left to themselves, die away with their season. 

The ludicrous incongruity of applying these physical quali- 
ties to moral acts, and apologizing for their caprices by their 
" humours," was too exquisitely ludicrous not to be seized on 
as the property of our comic satirists. Shakespeare and Jon- 
son have given perpetuity to this term of the vocabulary in 

TOT. TT 16 
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▼ogae, and Jonmm has digmfied it by tnnsfenring it to his 
oomic art Shakespeare has personified these ^ hamonn* in 
that whimsical, Uont, grotesque Corporal Nym, the pith of 
whose reason and the choms of whose tone are his ''liii- 
moun ; " admiraXily contrasting with that other ^ homonriBty* 
his companion, ranting the fiig-ends of tragedies ^in Oam- 
byses' vein." Jonson, more elaborate, aoonrding to his cus- 
tom, could not quit his subject till he had deyek^ped the wfade 
system in two comedies of ^Every Man nr** and ^^Eveiy 
Man OUT of his Humoub." 

The Tague term was least comprehended when most in nae. 
Asper, the censor of the times,* desires liGtis, who had used 
it, '^ to answer what was meant : ** Mitis, a neutralised man, 
** who never acts, and has therefore no character,* can only 
reply, *^ Answer what?** The term was too plain or too ob- 
scure for that simple soul to attadi any idea to a word current 
with all the world. 

The philosopher then offers— > 

" To give these ignorant well-epoken dajs 
Some taste of their abuse of this word Humoub." 

This rejoices his friend Gordatus : — 

** Oh ! do not let your purpose fidi, good Asper: 
It cannot bat arrive most acceptable, 
Chiefly to such as have the hi^piness 
Daily to see how ikt poor inmooent word 
1$ racked and tortured." 

It is then that Asper, or rather Jonson, plunges into a dis- 
sertation on " the elements," which, according to the ancient 
philosophy, compound the firagile body of man with the four 
*^ humours," or moistures.t 

Had not this strange phrase been something more than a 
modish coinage, it had not endured so long and spread so 

* In Uie Introdnction to " Every Man oat of his Hamoar.** 
t See Nare8*8 ''Gloasaiy " for an aoeoont of these **hiinioan'* in their 
phil o sophical 
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wide. Other temporary phrases of this nature were equally 
in vogue, nor have they escaped the vigilant causticity of 
Jonson. Such were " the vaporers ** and " the jeerers ; " but 
these had not substance in them to live, and Jonson only 
cast on them a side-glance. *^ The humours " were derived 
from a more elevated source than the airy nothingness of 
&shionable cant 

How 'Hhe humours" came into vogue, may, I think, be 
discovered. A work long famous, and of which multiplied 
editions, in all the languages of Europe, were everywhere 
spread, deeply engaged public attention : this work was 
^ Huart^'s Examen de Ingenios,'* translated into English as 
^the Examination of Men*s Wits." It was long imagined 
that the Spaniard had drawn aside the veil from Nature her- 
self, revealing among her varieties those of the human char- 
acter. The secret, ^ to what profession a man will be most 
apt," must have taken in a wide circle of inquirers. In the 
fifth chapter, we learn that ^ the differences of men's wits de- 
pend on the hot, the moist, and the dry:" the system is 
carried on through '^ the elements " and << the humours." The 
natural philosophy is of the schools ; but the author's anatomy 
of the brain amounted to a demonstration of the phenomenon, 
as it seemed to him. He, however, had struck out some 
hardy novelties and some mendacious illustrations. The sys- 
tem was long prevalent; and everyone now conceived himself 
to be the passive agent of his predominant temperament or 
^ humour," and looked for that page which was to discover to 
him his own genius. This work in its day made as great a 
sensation as the ^ Esprit " of Helvetius at a later time ; and 
in effect resembled the phrenology of our day, and was as 
ludicrously applied. The first English version — for there are 
several — appeared in 1594 ; and we find, that, four years after, 
^ the humours " were so rife that they served to plot a whole 
comedy, as well as to furnish an abundance of what they caUed 
^ epigrams," or short satires of the reigning mode. 
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JoDBon's intense observation was microsoopical when tamed 
to the minate evolotions of societj, while lus diyenified learn- 
ing at all times bore him into a noUer sphere of comprehen- 
sion^ This taste for reality, and this fulness of knowledge on 
whatever theme he chose, had a redprocal action ; and the one 
could not go without the other. Our poet doggedly set to ^ a 
humour " through its slightest anomalies, and, in the pride of 
his comic art, expanded his prototype. Yet this was but half 
the labor which he loved : his mind was stored with the most 
burdensome knowledge ; and to the scholar the various eru- 
dition which he had so diligently acquired threw a more per- 
manent light over those transient scenes which the painter of 
manners had so carefully copied. 

The pertinacity of Jonson, in heaping such minute particu- 
larities of ^ a humour,'' has invariably turned his great dra- 
matic personages into complete personifications of some single 
propensity, or mode of action; and thus the individual is 
changed into an abstract being. The passion itself is wholly 
there ; but this man of one volition is thrown out of the common 
hrotherhood of man, — an individual so artificially constructed 
as to include a whole species. Our poet, if we may decide by 
the system which be pursued, seems to have considered lus 
prodigious dramatic characters as the conduit-pipes to convey 
the abundant waters which he had gathered into his deep 
cisterns. 

It is surely evident that such elaborate dramatic personages 
were not extemporary creations thrown off in the heat of the 
pen. Our poet professed to instruct as much as to delight ; 
and it was in the severity of thought and the austerity of his 
genius that his nobler conceptions arose. His studious habits 
have been amply ascertained. When he singled out "• a hu- 
mour," to possess himself of every trait of the anomalous 
dispositions he contemplated, he must gradually have accu- 
mulated, as they occurred, the particulars whence to form the 
aggregate ; and like Swift, in his *' Advice to Servants," in 
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his provident diligence he must have jotted down a mass such 
as we see so curiously unfolded in " the character of the per- 
sons " prefixed to " Every Man in his Humour," — a singular 
dramatic sketch. To this mass, with due lahor and shaping, 
he gave the baptism of an expressive name, and conceived 
that a name would necessarily become a person. If he worked 
in this manner, as I believe he did, and '^ the characters " we 
have just seen confirm the suggestion, it sufficiently explains 
the space he required to contain his mighty and unmixed 
character, — the several made into one; and which we so 
frequently observe he was always reluctant to quit, while a 
stroke in his jottings remained untold. His cup, indeed, often 
runs over, and sometimes the dregs hang on our lips. We 
have had perhaps too many of these jottings. 

But, if Jonson has been accused of having servilely given 
portraits, — and we have just seen in what an extraordinary 
way they are portraits, — his learning has also been alleged 
as something more objectionable in the dramatic art ; and we 
have often heard something of the pedantry of Jonson. 

In that elaborate personage, Sir Epicure Mammon, we have 
have not only the alchemist and the epicurean to answer that 
characterizing name, but we are not to be set free without 
enduring the obscure babble of " the projection " and " the 
projectors," — which assuredly cost some patient sweat of that 
curious brain, — and further being initiated into the gastro- 
nomic mysteries of the kitchens of the ancients. Yolpone, 
and ^ the gentleman who loves not noise," his other master- 
pieces, like Sir Epicure Mammon, are of the same colossal 
character. In " the Fox " and " the Fly," the richest veins 
of antiquity are melted down into his own copious invention ; 
nor had the ancients themselves a picture so perfect, or a 
scene so living, of those legacy-hunters, though that vice was 
almost a profession with them. If true learning in the art of 
the drama be peccant, our poet is a very saintly sinner ; and 
Jonson indeed was, as Cleaveland has hailed his manes, — 
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" TIm wcadar of a koiied age.** 

The fiite of Jonson has inflictg?d iftB poudtieB oo hk Teiy 
excellenoes. Some modem critioBy whoBe deBcMj of tute in 
its natural feeUeness could not strain itself to tbe Tigor of 
Jonson, have strangelj fiiled to penetrate into the depths of 
that migfatj mind; and some modem poets have delivered 
their sad eyidenoOy that for them the Coryphsus of our elder 
dramatists has hecome unintelligihle. Of all our dramatists^ 
Jonson, the Juvenal of our drama, alone professed to studj 
the ^ humour " or manners of the age : hut manners Tamsh 
with their generation ; and, ere the oentuiy doses, even actofs 
cannot he procured to penonate characters of which thej yiew 
no prototype. Thej remain as the triumphs of art and genius, 
for those who are studious of this rare combination ; but thej 
were the creatures of ^the age," and not for ^ all time," as 
Jonson himself energeticallj and propheticallj has said of 
Shakespeare.* 

Shadwell, who has left us nearly twenty comedies, and "^ the 
god of whose idolatry " was Jonson, in his copious prefaces and 
prologues and epilogues, overflows with his egotistical admi- 
ration of ^ the humours." In his preface to ^ the Sullen Lov- 
ers," he says that we are not to expect the intrigue of comedy, 
plot and business, lest be should ^ let fiedl tbe humour." And 
in " the Humourist," he says, " Mr. Jonson was very unjustly 
taxed for personating particular men," in the writing of his 
humours ; ^ but it will ever be tbe fate of them that write the 
humours of tbe town." We have more of this in tbe dedica- 
tion of " the Virtuoso," where we are told that " four of tbe 
humours are entirely new." We have lus definition of these 
^ humours " in tbe epilogue to '^ the Humourists," and which 
is neatly expressed : — 

" A hnmonr is the bias of the mind, 
Bj which, with violence, His one way inclined: 
It makes our action lean on one side still ; 
And, in all changes, that wav bends the will.** 

* **He was not of an age, but for all time.** — J<m$(m. 
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It is singular, that, as Jonson has been somewhat censured 
for drawing so elaborately these artificial men and their hu- 
mours, Shadwell should have adopted the notion, and made it 
the staple of his comic invention. 

When men were more insulated, and society was less mo- 
notonous, than at the present day, those whom we now call 
humourists, without, however, any allusion to the system of 
the humours, and whom we now rarely meet with, allowed 
their peculiar tastes and fancies to be more prominent in 
their habits, so as to make them more observable, and more 
the subject of ridicule, than we find them in the present 
level decorum of society. 
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''The I^olt-olbiok" of Drayton is a stopendoos work; *« 
strange Herculean toil," as the poet himself has said; and it 
was the elaborate prodoctioii of manj years. The patiiolie 
hard fell a yictim to its infelicitoas bat glorious conception; 
and posterity may discover a grandeur in this labor of ]ove» 
which was onfelt by his contemporaries. 

The ^ Poly-olbion" is a chorographical description of Eng- 
land and Wales ; an amalgamation of antiqoarianism, of topo- 
graphy, and of history ; materials not the most ductile for the 
creations of poetry. This poem is said to have the accuracy 
of a road-book ; and the poet has contributed some notices, 
which add to the topographic stores of Camden : for this has 
our poet extorted an alms of commendation from such a nig- 
gardly antiquary as Bishop Nicholson, who confesses that this 
work affords ^ a much truer account of this kingdom than 
could be well expected from the pen of a poet." 

The grand theme of this poet was his fatherland! The 
Muse of Drayton passes by every town and tower : each tells 
some tale of ancient glory, or of some ^ worthy " who must 
never die. The local associations of legends and customs are 
animated by the personifications of mountains and rivers ; and 
often, in some favorite scenery, he breaks forth with all the 
emotion of a true poet. The imaginative critic has described 
the excursions of our Muse with responsive sympathy. ^ He 
has not,** says Lamb, ^ left a rivulet so narrow that it may be 
stepped over without honorable mention, and has associated 
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hills and streams with life and passion beyond the dreams of 
old mythology." But the journey is long, and the convey- 
ance may be tedious : the reader, accustomed to the decasyl- 
labic or heroic verse, soon finds himself breathless among the 
protracted and monotonous Alexandrines, unless he should 
relieve his ear from the encumbrance by resting on the c^sura, 
and thus divide those extended lines by the alternate grace of 
a ballad-stanza. The artificial machinery of Drayton's per- 
sonifications of mountains and rivers, though these may be 
often allowed the poet, yet they seem more particularly ludi- 
crous, as they are crowded together on the maps prefixed to 
each county, where this arbitrary mythology, masculine and 
feminine, are to be seen standing by the heads of rivers, or at 
the entrances of towns. 

This extraordinary poem remains without a parallel in the 
poetical annals of any people ; and it may excite our curiosity 
to learn its origin. The genealogy of poetry is often sus- 
picious ; but I think we may derive the birth of the " Poly- 
olbion" from Leland's magnificent view of his designed 
work on '^Britain," and that hint expanded by the '* Britan- 
nia'' of Camden, who inherited the mighty industry, without 
the poetical spirit, of Leland : Draytok embraced both. 

It is a nice question to decide how far history may be ad- 
mitted into poetry: like '^ Addison's Campaign," the poem 
may end in a rhymed gazette. And, in any other work of 
invention, a fiction, by too free an infusion of historical matter, 
can only produce that monster called '^ the Romance of His- 
tory," — a nonsensical contradiction in terms, for neither can 
be both ; or that other seductive and dangerous association of 
real persons and fictitious incidents, — the historical romance ! 
It is remarkable that Dratton censures Daniel, his brother 
poet, for being too historical in his ''Civil Wars," and thus 
transgressing the boundaries of history and poetry, of truth 
and invention. Of these just boundaries, however, he himself 
had no clear notion. Drayton, in his " Baron's Wars," sunk 
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into a grave cbronicler; and, m the * Poly-olbion,'' we see his 
Muse treading a labyrinth of geography, of hiatoiyy and of 
topography 1 

The author of the ^ Pdy-olbion " may tndy be considered 
as the inventor of a class of poems pecoliar to oar ooantry, 
and which, when I was young, were popular or finhionable. 
These are loco- descriptive poems. Such were Denham's 
^ Cooper^s HiU,"* and its numerous, and some ha|^y, imita- 
tioiis. In these local descriptions, some fiivored ^xyt in the 
landscape opens to the poet not only the chann of its natural 
appearance, but in the prospect lie scenes of the past Imagi- 
nation, like a telescope fixed on the q[>ot, brings nearer to his 
eyes those associations which combine emotion with descrip- 
tion ; and the contracted spot, whence the bard scattered the 
hues of his fimcj, is aggrandised by noble truths. 

The first edition of the '^ Poly-olbion,'' in 1618, consisted 
of eighteen ^ songs," or cantos, and every one enriched by 
the notes and iUustrations of the poet*s friend, our great 
national antiqaary, Selden, whose avarice of words in these 
recondite stores conceals almost as many facts as he affords 
phrases. This volume was ill received by the incurious read- 
ers of that age. Drayton had vainly imagined that the nobles 
and gentlemen of England would have felt a filial interest in 
the tale of their fathers, commemorated in these poetic annals, 
and an honorable pride in their domains here so graphically 
pictured. But no voice, save those of a few melodious broth- 
ers, cheered the lonely lyrist, who had sung on every mountain, 
and whose verse had flowed with every river. After a hope- 
less suspension of nine years, the querulous author sent forth 
the concluding volume to join its neglected brother. It ap- 

* Dr. Johnson has ascribed the invention of local poetiy to Denham, who, 
he thooght, had " traced a new scheme of poetiy, copied bjr Garth and Pope, 
after whose names little will be gained bv an enumeration of smaller poets.*' 
Johnson and the critics of his day were wholly unacquainted with the fit- 
thers of our poetiy; nor is it true that we have not had loco-descriptive 
poems since Garth and Pope, which may rank with theirs. 
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peared with a second edition of the first part, which is nothing 
more than the unsold copies of the first, to which the twelve 
additional ''songs" are attached, separately paged. These 
last come no longer enriched by the notes of Selden, or even 
embellished bj those fanciful maps which the unfortunate poet 
now found too costly an ornament Certain accidental marks 
of the printer betray the bibliographical secret, that the second 
edition was in reality but the first* The preface to the 
second part is remarkable for its inscription, in no good hu- 



mor, 



To ANT THAT WILX. BEAD IT ! 



There was yet no literary public to appeal to, to save the 
neglected work which the great Selden had deemed worthy 
of his studies : but there was, as the poet indignantly desig- 
nates them, '' a cattle, odi profanum vttlgus et arceo, of which 
I account them, be they never so great" And ''the cattle" 
conceived that there was nothing in thb island worthy study- 
ing. We had not yet learned to esteem ourselves at a time 

* Perhaps none of our poets have been more lockless in their editors than 
Drayton. He himself published a folio edition of his works in 1619; but 
some of his more interesting prodactions, now lying before me, are contained 
in a small volume, 1681, — the year in which he died. 

A modem folio edition was published by Dodsley in 1748. The tidepage 
assures us that this volume contains ail his writings; while a later edition, 
in four volumes 8vo, 1768, pretends to supply the deficiencies of the former, 
which at length Dodsley had discovered ; but it is awkwardly done by an 
Appendix, and is still deficient The rapid demand for a new edition of 
Drayton between 1748 and 1758 bears a suspicious aspect An .intelligent 
bibliopolist, Mr. Rodd, informs me that this octavo edition is in fact the iden- 
tical JfoUo, only arranged to the octavo form by a contrivance, well known 
among printers, at the time of printing the folio. The separation of the 
additional poems in the Appendix confirms this suggestion. 

Of the '* Poly-olbion," the edition called the second, of 1622, has fetched 
an excessive price; while the first, considered incomplete, may be procured 
at a very moderate price. The possessor of the first edition, however, enjoys 
the whole treasure of Selden*s lore. Mr. Southey, in his ** Specimens of 
Our Ancient Poets,** has reprinted the entire ** Poly-olbion " with hu usual 
judgment; but, unhappily, the rich stores of Selden the publishers probably 
deemed superfluous. Drayton is worthy of a complete edition of his works. 
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when six editHNw of CSunden's *< Britannia," in the original 
Latin, were <iHBiM«g the greatnesB of England throngfaoot 
Eorope. 

But, thon^ this poet devoted mnch of his life to thb great 
antiquarian and topographie poem, he has esBayed his powers 
in almost every species of poetiy: fertility of subject, and 
fluency of execution, are his diaracteristics. He has written 
historical narratiyes too historical; heroie epistles hardly 
Ovidian; elegies on several occasions, or rather domestic 
epistles, of a Horatian cast; pastorals, in which there is a 
freshness of imagery, breathing with the life of nature ; and 
songs and satire and comedy. In comedy he had not been 
unsuccessful ; but in satire he was considered more indignant 
than caustic. There is one species of poetry, rare among us, 
in which he has be^ eminently successful : his ^ Nymphidia, 
or Court of Faerie," is a model of the grotesque, those ara- 
besques of poetry, those lusory effusions on chimerical objects. 
There are grave critics who would deny the poet the liberty 
allowed to the painter. The *' Nymphidia ** seems to have 
been ill understood by some modem critics. The poet has 
been censured for ^^ neither imparting nor feeling that half- 
believing seriousness which enchants us in the wild and magi- 
cal touches of Shakspeare ; " but the poet designed an ex- 
quisitely ludicrous fiction. Drayton has, however, relieved 
the grotesque scenes by rising into the higher strains of 
poetry, such as Gray might not have disdained. 

It was the misfortune of Drayton not to have been a popu- 
lar poet ; which we may infer from his altercations with his 
booksellers, and from their frequent practice of prefixing new 
tiUepages, with fresher dates, to the first editions of his poems. 
That he was also in perpetual quarrel with his Muse, appears 
by hb frequent alteration of his poems. He often felt that 
curse of an infelicitous poet, that his diligence was more active 
than his creative power. Drayton was a poet of volume ; but 
hb genius was peculiar : from an unhappy facility in composi- 
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tioD, in reaching excellence he too often declined into medioc- 
rity. A modem reader may be struck bj the purity and 
strength of his diction : his strong descriptive manner lays 
hold of the fancy ; but he is always a poet of reason, and 
never of passion. He cannot be considered as a poet of medi- 
ocrity, who has written so much above that level ; nor a poet 
who can rank among the highest class, who has often flat- 
tened his spirit by its redundance. 

There was another cause, besides his quarrel with his Muse, 
which threw a shade over the life of Drayton. He had been 
forward to greet James the First, on his accession to the 
throne of England, with a congratulatory ode ; but for some 
cause, which has not been revealed, he tells us, ^ he suffered 
shipwreck by his forward pen." The king appears to have 
conceived a personal dislike to the bard, — a circumstance 
not usual with James towards either poets or flatterers. It 
seems to arise from some state-matter; for Drayton tells us, — 

" I feare, as I do stabbing, this word, state.** 

According to Oldys, Drayton appears to have been an 
agent in the Scottish king's intercourse with his English 
friends : some unlucky incident probably occurred, which 
might have indisposed the monarch towards his humble friend. 
The unhappy result of his court to the new sovereign cast a 
sour and melancholy humor over his whole life : Drayton, in 
his ^ Elegy" to his brother - poet, Sandys, has perpetuated 
his story. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL HISTOBT OF RAWLEI6H. 



Bawleioh is a great name in our YnsUrrj^ and fills a spaoo in 
onr imaginalaon. His militaiy and maritinie genius looked 
for new regions, to found, periiape, his own dominion. Yet 
was tlus hero the courtier, holding ^ the glass of ftshion ;" and 
the profoond statesman, whose maxims and whose eoimsds, 
IClton, the severe Ifilton, carefbllj collected ; and the poet, 
who, when he found a master-genius lingering in a desert, 
joyed to pay him the homage of his protection. Rawleigh, 
who in his jouthfiil hours, and even through his vagrant voy- 
ages, was at all times a student, in the ripeness of his know- 
ledge was a sage. Thus he, who seemed through all his 
restless days to have lived only for his own age, was the true 
servant of posterity. 

If ever there have been men whose temperaments and dis- 
positions have harmonized within themselves faculties seem- 
ingly incompatible, with an equability of force combining the 
extremes of our nature, it would not be difficult to believe 
that Sir Walter Rawleigh was one of this rarest species. Va- 
rious and opposite were his enterprises ; but, whichever was 
the object, his i4>titude was prompt : for he is equally renowned 
for his active and his contemplative powers; in neither he 
seems to have held a secondary rank. And he has left the 
nation a collection of his writings, which claim for their author 
the just honors of being one of the founders of our litera- 
ture. 
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This is the perspective view of his character as it appears 
at a distance. EUs was a strange and adventurous life : the 
shifting scenes s^m gathering together as in a tale of fiction, 
full of as surprising incidents and as high passions, and as 
intricate and mysterious, as the involutions of a well-invented 
fable. And, in this various history of a single individual, 
should we be dazzled by the haughtiness of prosperity, and 
even be startled by the baseness of humiliation, still shall we 
find one sublime episode more glorious than the tale, and as 
pathetic a close as ever formed the catastrophe of a tragic 
romance. I pursue this history as far as concerns its psycho- 
logical development. 

It was the destiny of Rawleigh to be the artificer of his 
own fortunes, and in that arduous course to pass through 
pinching ways and sharp turns. The younger son of a family 
whose patrimony had not lasted with their antiquity, he had 
nothing left but his enterprise and his sword : his mind had 
decided on his calling. The romantic adventures of the Span- 
ish in new regions had early kindled the master-mind which 
takes its lasting bent from its first strong impulse. The Span- 
iards and their new world, ^ the treasures and the paradises '' 
which they ei^oyed, haunted his dreams to his latest days. 
The age in which the great struggle had conunenced in 
Europe for the independence of nations and of faiths was as 
favorable to the indulgence of the military passion as it was 
pregnant with political instruction. No period in modem his- 
tory was so prodigal of statesmen and of heroes ; and Rawleigh 
was to be both. 

Two noble schools for military education were opened for 
our youthful volunteer: among the Protestants in France, 
when they assembled their own armies, and subsequently in 
the Netherlands, under the Prince of Orange, Rawleigh 
learned the discipline of a valorous but a wary leader, and 
beheld in Don John of Austria the hardihood of a presump- 
tuous commander, whose '' self-confidence could overcome the 
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greatest difficultieey jet in bis judgment so weak, tliat he could 
not manage the least" 

The captam who had fleshed his sword in manj a field now 
cast his fbrtones in that other element which led Gblnmbns to 
disooverj, and Pisarro to conquest Bawleigh had an uterine 
brother, whom he jostlj called his ^ true brother^'' — Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert) a great navigator, and the projector of a new 
passage to the Indies. An expedition was fitted out by them 
to colonize some parts of North America : his first maritime 
essay was frustrated by a disastrous accident. But the intre- 
pid activity of Bawleigh allowed no pause ; and now it turned 
against the rebellious kerns of Ireland. His disputes with 
Grey, the lord-deputy, brought them before the council-board 
in the presence of the queen. Our adventurer knew how to 
value this fortunate opportunity. His eloquent tale struck 
lus lordly adversary dumb, and was not slightly noticed by 
Elizabeth. The soldier of fortune was now hanging loosely 
about the cirde of the court, watchful of another fortunate 
moment to attract the queen's attention. There was a very 
remarkable disposition in this extraordinary man, as I have 
elsewhere noticed, of practising petty artifices in the afiairs 
of life. The gay cavalier flung his rich embroidered mantle 
across the plashy spot for an instantaneous foot-cloth; not 
unknowing that an act of gallantry was sure to win the sus- 
ceptible coquetry of his royal mistress. His personal grace, 
and his tall stature, and the charm of his voluble elocution, 
when once admitted into the presence, were irresistible. On 
the same system as he had cast his mantle before the queen, 
he scratched on a window-pane, likely to catch her majesty's 
eye, that verse expressive of his " desire " and " his fear to 
climb," to which the queen condescended to add her rhyme. 

The man of genius was not yet entangled in the meshes of 
political parties, and was still contemplating on an imaginary 
land north of the Gulf of Florida, as studious of the art of 
navigation as he had been of the art of war. He has left a 
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number of essays on both these subjects, composed for Prince 
Henry in the succeeding reign. He was ah^adj in £avor 
with the queen ; for she sanctioned a renewal of the unfortu- 
nate expedition under hb brother. Rawleigh had the largest 
vessel built under his own eye, for he was skilfill in naval 
architecture; and he named it ^the Rawleigh," anticipating 
the day when it should leave that name to a city or a kingdom. 
It was on this occasion that the queen commanded Rawleigh 
to present to his brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a precious 
gem, on which was engraven an anchor guided by a lady, gra- 
ciously desiring in return the picture of the hardy adventurer. 
Such were the arts of female coquetry which entered so admi- 
rably into her system of policy, kindling such personal enthu- 
siasm in the professed lovers of their royal mistress, while she 
resigned her heroes to their enterprises at their own honorable 
cost of their fortunes or their lives. In this second expedition. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert realized a discovery of what was then 
called ^ the Newfoundland," of which he took possession for 
England with the due formalities ; but, on his return, his slen- 
der bark foundered, and thus obscurely perished one of the 
most enlightened of that heroic race of our maritime disco- 
verers, — the true fathers of future colonies. 

Rawleigh, unrolling an old map which had been presented 
to her royal father, charmed the queen by the visions which 
had long charmed himself. Her majesty granted letters-patent 
to secure to him the property of the countries which he might 
discover or might conquer. Rawleigh minutely planned the 
future operations ; and, by the captains he sent (for the queen 
would not part with her favorite), that country was discovered 
to which had the royal maiden not so eagerly given the name 
of ^ Virginia," had probably borne that of Rawleigh ; for sub- 
sequently he betrayed this latent design when he proposed 
founding a city with that romantic name. 

But the pressing interests of our home-affairs withdrew his 
mind from undiscovered dominions. Rawleigh was a chief 
VOL, n. 17 
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adviser of Elizabeth in the great Spanish invasioD. He waa 
eminentlj active in Tarions expeditions, and not less senriee- 
aUe in pariiament The ceaseless topic of his coonseby and 
the frequent exercise of his pen, was the alarming aggrandise- 
ment of the Spanish power. At this daj, perhaps, we can 
form no adequate notion of that CSatholk and colossal domi- 
nion which Bawkigh dwells on. ^ No prince in the west hath 
spread his wing fio* over his nest hot the Spaniard, and made 
many attempts to make themselves masters of all EwrapeJ* 
Possibly he may have ascribed too great an infloence to the 
treasures of India, whidi seem to have been always exagge- 
rated: however, he assures us, and as a statesman he may 
have felt a conviction, that ^its Indian gold endangers and 
disturbs aH the nations of Eurc^ ; it creeps into counseb, 
purchases intelligence, and sets bound loyalty at liberty in the 
greatest monardues. When they dare not with their own 
forces invade, they basely entertain the traitors and vagabonds 
of all nations." We have here a complete picture of those 
arts of policy, which, in the revolutionary system of France, 
endangered Europe ; and which may yet, should ever a colossal 
power again overshadow its independent empires. 

To dip ^ the wing that had spread fiu* over its nest," by 
cutting off the uninterrupted supplies of the plate-fleets of 
Spain, was a course in which the queen only perceived the 
earnest loyalty of the intrepid adventurer ; nor was that loy- 
alty less for its perfect accordance with his own personal con- 
cerns. 

Rawleigh and his joint adventurers in these discoveries 
were carrying on their expeditions at the risk of their private 
fortunes ; and it appears that his own zeal had beguiled young 
men to change their immovable lands for light pinnaces. The 
prudential ministers looked on with a cold eye ; and the eco- 
nomical sovereign, as she was wont, rewarded her hero in her 
own way. Elizabeth bestowed titular honors, and cut out a 
seigniory in Ireland from the Earl of Desmond's domains, 
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which Rawleigh's own sword had chiefly won ; twelve thou- 
sand acres, yielding no rents ; dismantled farms and tenandess 
hamlets, — an estate of fire and blood ! A more substantial 
patent was conferred on him, — to license taverns for the sale 
of wines ; and at length it was enlarged to levy tonnage and 
poundage, specifying that the grant was *' to sustain his great 
charges in the discovery of remote countries." 

This was one of those odious monopolies by which the par- 
simonious sovereign pretended to reward the services of the 
individual by the infliction of a great public grievance, infi- 
nitely more intolerable than any pension-list ; for every mono- 
poly was a traffic admitting all sorts of abuses. Eawleigh's 
inventive faculty often broke forth into humbler schemes in 
domestic affairs. He seems first to have perceived, in the 
expansion of society, the difficulty of communication for the 
wants of life. He projected an office for universal agency; 
and in this he anticipated that useful intelligence which we 
now recognize by the term of advertisement New enter- 
prises and ceaseless occupation were the aliment of that 
restless and noble spirit. But these monopolies, severely 
exacted, provoking complaints and contests, were one among 
other causes which may account for Rawleigh's unpopularity, 
even at his meridian. 

To his absorbing devotion to obtain the queen's favor, he 
has himself ascribed his numerous enemies. While Elizabeth 
listened to his ingenious solutions of all her inquiries, many 
close at hand took umbrage lest they themselves were being 
supplanted ; while he himself, with marked expressions, dis- 
dained all popularity. Hence, from opposite quarters, we 
learn how haughtily his genius bore him in commanding the 
world under him. And there is no doubt, as Aubrey tells us, 
that he was ^ damnably proud." Even in the height of court 
favor, this great man was obnoxious to the people. This we 
see by an anecdote of Tarleton, the jester of Elizabeth, &med 
for his extemporal acting. Performing before the queen. 
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whfle Bawkigh stood bj her majesty^ riiaffliiig a padc of 
cards, and pointing to the royal box, the jesting comadian 
exclaimed, <*See, the knave commands the qoeen!* Her 
nuyesty firowned; hot, the aodienoe apphudini^ the queen, 
ever chary in checking any pc^ohir feelings reserved her 
anger till the fiiOowing day, when Tarleton was banished from 
the royal presence. Nor was Bawleig^ less nnpopalar in the 
socoeeding reign, when the mob hooted this great man, and 
when this great man condescended to toll them how mach he 
despised such rogoes and varlets ! The inconsiderato mnlti- 
tode, in the noble pre&ce to his great work, he compared to 
^dogs, who always htA at those they know not, and whose 
nature is to accompany <me another in these damors.* 

However bosied by the discovery of remote coontriea, the 
armed ships of Bawleigh often brought into port a Spanish 
prise. The day arrived, — the short hot golden day, — when, 
as his contemporary and a secretary of state has told us, *^ he 
who was first to roll through want, and disability to exist, 
before he came to a repose,** betrayed a sudden affluence — in 
ihe magnificence about him — in the train of his followers, 
when he seemed to be the rival of the chivalrous Essex, — in 
the gorgeousness of his dress, from the huge diamond which 
buttoned his feather, to his shoes powdered with pearls, dart- 
ing from every point of his person the changeful light of 
countless jewels. In this habiliment, fitted to be the herald 
of that goddess of beauty to which Elizabeth was familiarly 
compared, beside the queen during her royal progresses, stood 
ihe captain of her guard ; and her eyes were often solaced as 
ihej dwelt on the minion of fortune, her own prosperous 
adventurer : it was with secret satisfaction that she knew his 
treasure was not taken out of her exchequer. It could only 
have been some great Spanish galleon, like that of ^the 
Madre de Dies,** which furnished Rawleigh with that com- 
plete suit of armor of solid silver which fixed all eyes at the 
tilt ; or whidi went to build the stately mansion of Sherborne, 
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and to plan its fanciful gardens and groves, drawing the river 
through the rocks. Curious in horticulture as in the slightest 
arts he practised, Rawleigh's hands transplanted the first 
orange-trees which breathed in this colder dime, as he had 
given Ireland the Virginian potato, and England the Virginian 
tobacco, and perhaps the delicious ananas. But Sherborne 
was churdi land. It is said that Sir Walter had often cast 
a wistfbl eje on it as it lay in his journeys from Devon- 
shire. It gave umbrage to some in Church and State, that, 
by frightening a timid Bishop of Salisbury, he had prevailed 
on him to alienate the manor of Sherborne from his see in 
favor of the crown, that it might the more securely be trans- 
ferred to him who had coveted it, till another coveter, in 
the despicable Carr, plundered him who had despoiled the 
diocese. 

A genius versatile as ambitious, moving in the eventful 
court of a female sovereign, though often musing on '^ remote 
countries " or Spanish galleons, could not stand as a mere 
spectator amid the agitated amphitheatre of politics, nor in 
the luxuriance of courtly idleness save himself from softer, 
but not always less fatal, intrigues. Rawleigh was the victim 
of love and of politics. 

On his first entrance to a court-life, Rawleigh found Bur- 
leigh and Leicester watchful of each other. They were the 
heads of dark factions which clouded the court of Elizabeth, 
and crooked were the ways our aspirant had to wind. Lei- 
cester seems to have been an early patron of Rawleigh, by 
means of his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney. At length, per- 
ceiving his ascendency over the queen, the great lord, to over- 
turn this idol of womanish caprice, introduced his youthful 
son-in-law, 'the famous and unfortunate Essex; nor had he, 
who himself had been a reigning favorite, miscalculated on 
the fascination of a new lover. The contest for the royal 
smile became too apparent: ruptures and reconciliations fol- 
lowed, till death closed these eventful jealousies. Rawleigh 
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had glided over to the oppositioQ under the subtle and tlia 
plotting CeciL 

An intrigoe of less gafltiness than these dark iiff#*Kiw*inM 
of heartless men banished Bawleigh from coort In tlia dal- 
liance of the ladies of the privj-diamber, throoi^ the long 
tedious days of andience, he once too vrittilj threw ont an 
observation on that sedoetiTe but spotless circle^ the •maids of 
honor, who, he dechired, were ''like vritdies, who could do 
hurt, but do no good." There was one, however, the bewitch- 
ing Throgmorton, who was all goodness: the impassioned 
knight was resistless ; and subsequently the law consecrated 
what love had already irrevocably joined. But envy with its 
evil eye was peering. The Queen of Yirgins, implacable in 
love-treasons, sent the lovers to the Tower. 

In this desperate predicament, Bawleigh had lost in an 
hour the proud work of his highest ambition, — the fiiTor of 
his mistress-sovereign. The forlorn hero had recourse to one 
of those prompt and petty stratagems in which he was often 
so dexterous. At his prison-window, one day, he beheld the 
queen passing in her barge, and suddenly raved like a di5- 
tracted lover. He entreated to be allowed to go in disguise 
to rest hb eyes once more on the idol of his heart ; and, when 
the governor refused this extraordinary request of a state- 
prisoner, he, in his agony, struggled. Their daggers were 
clutched ; till Sir Arthur Gorge, seeing " the cold iron walk- 
ing about," rushed between these terrible combatants. All 
this. Gorge, then a friend of Rawleigh, minutely narrates in a 
letter to Cecil ; at the same time gently hinting, that, if the 
minister deem it proper, it may be communicated to the queen, 
that such was the miserable condition of Rawleigh, that he fell 
distracted only at the distant sight of her majesty. This 
theatrical scene was got up for the nonce, and served as a 
prologue to another characteristic effusion, — a letter of raving 
gallantry, which Orlando Furioso himself might have penned, 
potent with the condensed essence of old romance. The amo- 
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rist in his prison thus sorrows : ^* I was wont to behold her 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like 
Venus ; the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure 
cheeks like a nymph ; sometime sitting in the shade like a 
goddess, sometime singing like an angel." Sir Walter knew 
how high the pulse beat of his rojal mistress, now aged by 
her sixtieth year. He obtained his freedom, but was banished 
the presence. And now, cast out of court favor, and calling 
himself ^the queen's captive," Rawleigh, whom many had 
feared, and few had not admired, found that even fools had 
the courage to vex a banished favorite. 

There was no hope ; yet Bawleigh, in his exile at his own 
Sherborne, addressed more than one letter to the queen, warn- 
ing her of '^the dangers of a Spanish faction in Scotland." 
But the letters were received in silence. Rawleigh then 
attempted to awaken Cecil to the state of Ireland, then on 
the point of exploding into a rebellion. He compares himself 
to the Trojan soothsayer, ^who cast his spear against the 
wooden horse, and was not believed." The language of com- 
plaint was not long tolerable to a spirit which would have 
oonmianded the world ; and at once he took his flight from 
the old to the new, and his fleet and himself were again buoy- 
ant on the ocean. 

This was Rawleigh's first voyage to *^ the empire of Guia- 
na," as it was then called. His interesting narrative Hume 
has harshly condemned, as containing ^ the most palpable lies 
ever imposed on the credulity of mankind." Our romantic 
adventurer has incurred censure for his own credulity in 
search of mines which appear to have existed, and of '^ the 
golden city," which lying Spaniards had described; and he 
had even his honor impeached by the bafiled speculators 
of his own day, whom he had beguiled with his dreams: 
but he who sacrificed life and fortune in a great enterprise 
left the world a pledge that he at least believed in his own 
tale. 
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Rawleighy like other men of gemusy was infliieiieed hj die 
spirit of the age, whidi was the spirit of diseo^eiy; and, to 
the brave and the resdved, what ooold be impractioaUe 
which opened a new world? The traditkms of the Spaniaida 
had been solemnlj recorded in the oollecCioas of thdr vojag ei^ 
and had been sanctioned by the reports of Bawleig^'s own 
people : and he himself had fed his eyes and his dreams on 
the novel aspect of those fertile phiins and branching riven, 
inhabited bj fifty nations; on animals of a new form, and 
birds of a new pinmage; and on a vegetable worid of trees 
and plants and flowers and firoitSy on whidi the eye dwell 
for the first time, — a fresh creation, ^the fhoe of whose earth 
hath not been torn, nor the virtoe and salt of the sml qsenl 
by mannranoe.*' 

The origin of those puerile tales which the Eoropeana 
broaght home with them has not been traced. Some have 
the air of religions legends, descriptive of the Paradise of the 
Blacks; such as that chimerical Manoa, where, they said, ''the 
king had golden images of every object on earth." Or were 
snch marvellous fictions the shrewd inventions of these chil- 
dren of Natnre, more cunning than the men of Europe, stupe- 
fied and credulous fix>m their sovereign passion ? When the 
Indians on the coast found that the whites seemed insatiate 
of gold and pearls, they fostered the madness, directing their 
strange invaders far up into the land, — to the great city of 
Manoa, the £1 Dorado of the Spaniards, and which no one 
ever reached. In this manner, they probably designed to rid 
themselves of their ambiguous guests ; sending them to stray 
in the deserts of primeval forests, or to sail along interminable 
rivers, wrecked amid rapid fidls. 

Rawleigh endured many miseries ; and, on his return, his 
narrative was deemed fabulous. The pathos of his language, 
however, perpetuates his dignified affliction: ''Of the little 
remaining fortune I had, I have wasted in effect all herein. 
I have undergone many constructions, been accompanied with 
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many sottowb, with labor, hunger, heat, sickness, and peril. 
From myself I have deserved no thanks; for I am returned a 
beggar, and withered.'* 

An enterprise which was, as he himself considered it to be, 
national, croshed the resources of the individual. Ho assures 
OS that he might have enriched himself, had ^ it become the 
former fortune in which he once lived, and sorted with all the 
offices of honor, which by her majesty's grace he held that day 
in England, for him to go journeys ofpicory;** that is, in (3on- 
domar^s plain Spanish, ^piracy:" for the Spaniards applied the 
term picarro, a rogue or thie^ to every one sailing iu thoir 
forbidden seas. The dedication of his narrative, though 
directed to Howard and Cecil, was evidently addressed to 
•* the lady of ladies,** who, however, could not break her en- 
chanted silence. 

Spain trembled at the efforts of a single hero of England t 
she seemed to anticipate her uncertain dominion over that now 
world. Spain, though proud and mighty, standing on her 
golden feet, yet found them weak as unbaked clay, while her 
treasure-fleets were either burned or sunk, or carried into our 
ports. But at home there were those who dreaded the ascend- 
ency of that bold spirit, which, even in his present sad condi- 
tion, asserted that ^ there were men worthy to be kings of 
these dominions, and who, by the queen's grai;o afid leave, 
would undertake it of themselves." His adversaries would 
doak their private envy under the fair color of the pulillo 
safety, or seemed wise with prudential scepticism. Yet the 
dauntless soul of Rawleigh, amid his distresses, despaU*hed 
two ships, under his devoted Keymis, to keep up the inter- 
course with the weak colony he had lefl behind : this was the 
second voyage to Guiana, which only increased the anxiety 
for a third, which soon followed. 

It is a curious instance of that alarm of jealousy prevalent 
with the favorites of those days, that, during the time of Raw- 
leigh's disgrace at court, merely his sudden appearance in the 
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metropolis^ as the news is cantioodj indicaledy ''gETO eaoM 
of discontent to some other;" that is, the reigning fiiTorite^ 
Essex. Poeublj there might be some cause; finr the writer 
tells that Bawleig^ was ''in good hope to retom into grace:** 
bnt this restorative was not then administered to the lorn 
stroller from Sherborne. Tlie qneen was imperturbable. 

The royal anger of Elisabeth never interfered with her 
pdlicjy nor dulled her sagacity. Two years after, in 1596, it 
was decided to attack the Spanish fleet in their own haiboiSi 
according to a [dan laid down by Bawleig^ as fiir back as in 
1588. He was now wanted; and therefore he was remembered 
as &r as his i^pointment, to be one of the four commanders 
in the fiunous expedition against Oadiz. Essex, as com- 
mander-in-duef, betrayed his incompetence; and Bawki^ 
ihe prompt energy of his military and his maritime alnlities. 
Essex, at all times his rival, and never his friend, saw his 
own lustre dusked by the eminence of his inferior ; and, on 
his return, &tally read in the eyes of his royal mistress the 
first omen of his decline. During his absence, his recommen- 
dation of Sir Thomas Bodley for the secretaryship of state 
had been rejected, and the hated Cecil had triumphed. Raw- 
leigh now undertook a more difficult affair than the victory of 
Cadiz, — he effected an amicable arrangement between Cecil 
and Essex : and this seems to have been a most grateful ser- 
vice to the queen ; for, a month afterwards, we find him again 
at court Five years must have elapsed, — so long the queen 
could preserve the royalty of her anger. 

Restored to the queen's favor, the lover had lost nothing of 
his fascination. The very day on which Cecil led Rawleigh 
in " as captain of the guard," he rode in the evening with the 
queen, and held a private conference, where probably many 
secrets and counsels were divulged, too long and too proudly 
suppressed-t All this was done in the absence of Essex, but 

• Lodge*8 ''lUastntioiis of British Histoiy/* iii. 67. 
t SidDej Letters, ii. 45. 
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not witboat his consent; for the three enemies were now to 

befriends. 

The seocmd great e^ieditioii followed Again Essex be- 
trayed his inexperience and his fiiilure ; while Rawleigh, in a 
brilliant action, took FajaL The reception of Essex at court 
lerelled his ambition ; and he retreated from the queen's re- 
proaches, side at heart, to bniy himself in sullen seclusion. 
The remainder of his days exhibits a series of disturbed acts, 
in the continued conflict between his own popularity and the 
Tariable fiivor of the queen. To complete this tale of politi- 
cal intrigues, we have a letter, remarkable for its style, its 
matter, and its object, from Rawleigh to Cecil, urging the anni- 
hilation of " the tyrant," before " it is too late," in terms hardly 
ambiguous enough to save Rawleigh from the charge of hav- 
ing hurried on the fate of Essex, at whose execution ho shed 
tears;* and in the confession of one of Essex's desperate 
advisers, in their mad rising, we learn that the earl had flxed 
on Rawleigh to be got rid of. 

If we reflect a moment on this triumvirate of political 
friends, — and Cecil secretly assured the Scottish monarch tliat 
^ he and they would never live under one apple-tree," — we 
may see how the wiles and jealousies of love are not more 
fiOal than those of intriguing statesmen. Rawleigh, fen* a 
purpose, reconciles Essex with Cecil ; but, in reality, tlie iUraa 

* When Rawleigh wis himielf m the pUce wfutn b« ha4 put Kmmtx^ — 
on the scaffold,— he solemnly declared that ^ he bad no band in bis hUf*f4f 
and was none of them that procored bis death."^ How are we t/> rmdmtiUt tlii« 
declaration with the extraordinary letter which Unit apfMired in Murdift't 
Collection, and which. Home aaserU, '^eontahM the str/^ni^Mi ^ttftf* Ut tiMP 
contrary? " Mr. Lodge ondcnCands the adriee of fUwt^ ^ tiM ^trf 
worst sense: Mr. Tytler, with tngnuiity, attcgMla thai ^>m4I, wkU "* a i^^^- 
spectire wariness, which ~ not sat isi>d wkfa A^^j^Mun bk tj^mUem^ffiufSm ' 
lirorided Wmh for potUrk^ yntmnA Kawk^li %n t44ftm lUk Ui4ju^ O* 
hhn; and, m a word, that, hi c ^wp oii f ttils «M!f|^fk «f4«iU, ^ wm h^A ¥t 
mnch the writer as the ageai hi the f4«t f asa m^^tt ^my^M %h SM'm^m^ 
that, when Bawteigh wniCe m rimmintt/U a ktUtr, b« was f¥Hy a#a#« *4 m 
hnport, and lookad fcrwasda to Iks 
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alike bear a mutual antipstby. When Emcx in disgrace lay 
sick at home, aud the queen, half-repentant in her severitj-. 
sent a friendly messt^ to the earl, this appearance of retnni- 
ing favor fowarde Essex startled Rawleigh, who is seized with 
sickness in hb turn ; and the queen, at once the royal slave 
and mistress of her conrt-iovers, is compelled to send him a 
cordial of an equivalent kindness ; and both these political 
patients were cured by the same prescription. 

Cecil aud Rawleigh paused not till Ihey laid the bead of 
Essex on the block ; and ibat day sealed their own fortunes ; 
for. left without a rival, tliey became rivals to each other. 
" Those," said Rawleigh on the scaffold, ** who set me against 
Iiini, set themselves afterwards against me, and were my grc«t' 
est eDemieB," This may bo placed among the confessions of 
criminal IriendshtpB! 

Cecil " bore no love to Rawleigh," tells a contemporary ; 
but we know more than contemporariea. and we poesews 
secrets which Rawleigh conld not discover while Elisabeth 
was on the throne, though a lurking suspicion of the hollow- 
neas of his friend " Robin " may have lain on his mind wben 
he wrote this verae on the ambidextrous Talleyrand, who 
through all changes — 

"Stni kapton tlu mountain, 4Dd left n> bd ttw pUJn." 

tt was while Uiis snbdolous minister was holding most inti- 
mate intercourse with Rawleigh, while his son was placed 
under his guardian care at Sherborne, and be himself, with 
Lord Cobham, his brother-in-law, was there a guest, that this 
extraoidinary Machiavel was daily working at the destruction 
of both his friends I This was effectually done by instilling 
into the Scottish monarch antipathies never to be uprooted. 
On the demise of the queen, Rawleigh was for raising up an 
English against a Scottish party : he was for keeping the gov- 
enmaent in their owa hands ; and looking on the successor to 
the English throne as a foreigner, and his people as a needy 
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race, would have only admitted him on terms ; or, as Aubrey 
hints, was for " setting op a oommonwealtb.** Little dreamed 
Bawleigfa that he was already sold, and disposed of; that his 
friend, Secretary Cecil, was sorroonding Durham House, Raw- 
kigh's town residence, by domestic and midnight spies ; and, 
as the secretary was wont, laying traps to decoy his associate 
in ihe coandls of Elisabeth into something which might be 
shifted into a semblance of treason against the future sove- 
reign.* 

The train so covertly laid, the mine was sprung at the due 
hour. Rawleigh's reception by the king was the prognostic 
of his fklL Rawleigh announced, James exclaimed, mare suoy 
*^ Rawleigh, Rawleigh ! o' my saul, mon, I have heard rawly 
of thee ! "t Cecil, who had participated in the fall of Essex, 
the chief of the Scottish party, all expected would have shared 
in the same royal repulse. Lady Kildare once aptly de- 
scribed Cecil, when she threatened ^' to break the neck of that 
weasel ; " and afterwards the Scottish monarch, admiring the 
quick shiftings and keen scent of the crafty creature in the 
playful style of the huntsman, characterized his minister, in his 
kennel of courtiers, as his ^little beagle.** ''The weasel" 
had all along, moving to and fro, kept his unobserved course ; 
and, to the admiration of all, now ^ came out of the chamber 
like a giant, to run his race for honor and fortune." That 
astute Machiavel had long prepared stanch friends for liim- 
self in well-paid Scots. James was hardly seated on his 
new throne, when his minister opened one of his political ex- 
hibitions by the incomprehensible Cobham conspiracy; and 
this ingenious artificer of state-plots had knotted the present 
with one apparently more real : but, though they would not 

* The extraordiiuury means of the duplicity of this wily minister are stated 
by Mi. Tttlbr, in the Appendix to his ** Life of Rawleigh.'* 

t As RawUigk^ like all his oontemporarieSi including Shakespeare, wrota 
his name diversely, so that we are at a loss to proDonnoe it, this spontaneooa 
sally of the Scottish monarch reveals its real pronundatioo; which is also 
confirmed by a sort of epigram of that day. 
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hold together, the j served to pat his irieiid on his menonfale 
trial When the eloquence of Bawleigfa had haffled his 
judges, and the evidence failed, Cecil, then ritdng in oouit in 
the character of a friend, secretly conveyed an insidioaB lel- 
ter, sufficient to serve as an amfigooos plea finr a rajsterioas 
conviction. Rawleigh was judidallj hut iUegallj conde mn ed ; 
and the aflair terminated in a hnxlesque execution, where men 
were led to the hlod^, and no one suffered decapitation.* 

A remarikahle circumstance, however, occurred, whidi most 
not be passed over in this psychological history of Rawleif^ 
In the Tower, during the examination of the weak and worth- 
less (Tobham, who was shifting evidence, Bawlei^ affected a 
recklessness of life; suddenly he inflicted upon himself whal 
his enemies afterwards called ^the guilty blow in the Tower:* 
in the blow he did not risk Yob life ; ** being, in truth, rather a 
cut than a stab" in his breast Mortified pasrion may have 
overcome fer a moment the hero whose fortitude had often 
been more nobly tried ; but, in my own mind, I cannot avoid 
including the present incident among those similar minor arti- 
fices designed for some grand effect. 

Rawleigh, condemned, was suffered to live twelve years in 
the Tower ; whence he obtained a release, but not a pardon : 

* The secret histoij of this state-riddle, — the conspiracy of Cobham, a 
disappointed courtier, — as lir. Lodge observes, might fill a moderate volume 
of speculations on its darker parts. All historians agree that it must remain 
insolvable and "hopelessly obscure." It is, however, opened with great 
vigor, and novelty of research, by Kr. Tttler, in the Appendix to his bio- 
graphy of Rawleigh. But he passes over too slightly the conversation and 
the offer of the "eight thousand crowns;" and "the pension," of which 
Bawleigh said " he would tell him more when he saw the money." It is quite 
evident that Rawleigh had been tampered with by the silly Cobham, whose 
rickety brains had been concocting a crude, fantastic plot, which was hardly 
the initial of one. But Rawleigh had listened: he had not positively re- 
fused his participation, neither had he yielded his consent. When " the eight 
thousand crowns" had safely arrived, where were they to go? Bawleigfa 
declared, tiiat, " when he saw the money, he would be ready to talk mot^s on 
the subject" Mr. Tytler, like Sir Walter, is pleased to consider that the 
whole affiur was " one of Lord Cobham*s idle conceits." 
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the oondemnation was suspended over his head like the pointed 
sword, ready to drop on the guest invited to the mockery of a 
festivaL A new secretary, Winwood, and a new favorite, 
Buckingham, had listened to the vision of a gold mine and 
an English colony. The sage, who had passed through that 
school of wisdom, his own "History of the World," when 
called into action, was still the same romantic adventurer. 
What else for him remained in England but the dream of his 
early days ? The military and the naval writings, as well as 
the " History of the World," of Bawleigh, had been designed 
by their great author to mould the genius of that prince to 
whom he looked for another Elizabethan reign ; but Prince 
Henry had sunk into an untimely grave, and the sovereign 
who loved as much as any one an awful volume was deterred 
fiom valuing the man. 

Bawleigh gathered together all the wrecks of his battered 
fortune, and, with a company of adventurers, equipped the fleet 
which was hastening to found a new empire. Ere its sails 
were filled with propitious gales, its ruin was prepared. The 
secret plans of its great conductor, confided to our government, 
by their order were betrayed to the jealous council of Castile. 
Lying in sickness, Bawleigh lands on a hostile coast : his son, 
with filial emulation, combated and fell ; his confidential Key- 
mis, whose life was devoted to him, could not endure reproach, 
and, closing his cabin-door, ended his days ; and, if he himself 
bore up with life, it was that his life was still due to many. 
" I could die heart-broken, as Drake and Hawkins had died 
before, when they failed in their enterprise. My brains are 
broken, and I cannot write much : I live, and I told you why." 
But he knew his life was a pledge no longer redeemable. His 
" rabble of idle rascals " mutinied, till the hope of falling in 
with the Spanish treasurc-fieet lured them homewards. The 
letters to his wife are among the most tragical communica- 
tions of a great mind greatly despairing, and may still draw 
tears. 
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On Bawleigfa'8 return, a prodamatiaQ was iBBiied tar hh 
arrest ; and he Buirendered to his near kinsman, Sir Lewis 
Stukelej, ^Vloe-Admiral of Deron* On their joornej to Lon- 
don, thej were joined by Manooiy, a French physiciaD, not 
nnskiUed in chemistrj, a fiivorite studj with Bawleigfa. 

It was in this joomej that Bawleigfa oontriTed one of those 
homiliating stratagems which we have several times noted 
with astonishment. In a confidential interooorse with the 
French chemist, he procored drags b j which he was enabled 
to counterfeit a strange malady. Alas ! the great man was 
himself cozened. Manoury was the most guileful of Jfbufpfu; 
and his near kinsman, Stukeley, the most infiunons of trai- 
tors!* 

The conflict of opposite emotions which induced this ftDy 
who shall describe ? Bawleigfa died in the elevatioQ of hn 
magnanimous spirit, as truly great when he took his ftrewdl 
of his worid as when he dosed tfae last suUime page gf his 
great volame. He knew his fate, and he had come to meet it 
The moment was disastrous : the Spanish match lay in one 
scale, and the head of Bawleigfa was put in the other by the 
implacable Spaniard; and, when a state-victim is required, 
the political balance is rarely regulated by simple justice. 

An eminent critic has pronounced, that ^^ the ' History of 
the World,' by Bawleigfa, is ratfaer an faistorical dissertation 
tfaan a work rising to tfae majesty of faistoiy." 

It sometimes faappens tfaat tfae application of an abstract 
principle of tfae critical art to some particular vroik may tend 
to injure tfae writer, witfaout conveying any information to tfae 
reader ; for tfaus tfae rare qualities of originality are wholly 
passed by, should tfae masterly genius faave composed in a 
manner unprescribed by any canon of criticism. 

• This incident in the life of Rawleigh is told in the " Cariosities of Lit»- 
ntore/* vol. iii I hare been enabled to g^ve the secret history of Uiis Sir 
Lewis Stukelev, who having first despoiled, then betrayed, his great kins- 
man. That histoiy offers one of the most striking instances of moral retri- 
bution* 
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Our antfaor was not ignorant of the laws <^ historical oooi- 
poation, whidi, he observes, ^ man j had taught, hot no man 
better, and ¥rith greater brevitj, than that excellent learned 
gentleman. Sir Fiulncis Bacoh." 

The ardent and capridoos genius <^ our author projected 
a univenal historj which was to occupy three mightj folios, 
at a time when our language had not yet produced a sin^ 
historical work : he had no model to look up to ; nor, had 
there been, was he disposed to be casting in other men's 
moulds. The dengn and the execution were a creation <^ his 
own. Masses <^ the most curious parts of kAuning were to 
be drawn out of recondite tomes, from the Rabbins, the Fa- 
thers, the historians, and the poets <^ every nation ; aO that 
the generations of men have thought, and whatever they have 
memorably acted. But, in this voluminous scroQ of time, 
something was to enter <^ not less price, — what his own 
searching spirit thought, what his diligence had collected, and, 
fiuiher, what his own eyes had observed in the old and the 
new worlds. Truth and experiehce were to be the 
c(^umns which supported and adorned bistort; and this 
we read in ^'the Mikd of the Frontispiece,"-^ one of those 
emblematical representations <^ ^ the mind " of the author, 
which the engravers of that day usually rendered less pictorial 
than perplexing.* 

A universal genius was best able to compose a oniveriMl 
history : statesman, soldier, and sage, in writing the ^ WinUftj 
of the World," how often has Bawleigh become his own \wih 
toriographer ! He had been a pilgrim in many diaractimi, 
and his philosophy had been exercised in very tpppfmitm 
spheres of human existence. A great cofMnaoder tiy Wi'l 
and by sea, he was critical in all the arts of sirat/igraphy, an/l 
delights to illustrate them on every occasion* Tb« dangler iff 

* The ezpbuuitoiy §Uaum yntiutd \a fliiii *" MM,'' 0itm$^ mm!lmy\\mA 
\j the oame oCthe writer, wert eoDpofcd hy Jmmmi; fm thtrj tpp^f )« M« 

voi^ n. IS 
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liaving two generala for one army is exemplified by what bo 
bimself bad witnessed at Jamac : in a narrative of Carthagoi 
when the Romans loet their Heel, he points out the ad' 
ot' a fiyiag navy, from what had occurred under his o«to eye 
in the wars of the Nulhertand? and of Portugal : and con- 
eludes that " it is more difficult to defend a coast than to 
invade it." In the mid^I of a narrative of the siege of a town 
of Carthage, when the besieged rushed out of the town eager 
to learn the tenns of the capitulation 1>efore they were cod- 
duded, the Roman general seized on this advantt^ by enter- 
ing with his army, without concluding ibc capitulation. "A 
similar incident liappened. when I was a young man in Fnurac^ 
of Krarshal Monlue-, while a parley was held about the aup- 
render ; but twble men held this conduct aa not honorable.' 
Foreign mercenaries, he observes, are not to be relied on ; for, 
at the greatest estremily, they have uot only refused to fight, 
but have passed over to the enemy ; or they hove Isecome the 
msaUTB of tboee who hired them, as the Turks were called in 
by the Greeks, and tiie Saxons by the Britons. And here be 
distinguisbee tbe soldiery consisting of English, French, and 
Scotch, which established the independence of the Nether- 
lands : in this case, these mercenaries were bound together bj 
one common interest with the people who had required their 
Skid ; therefore these stood in the condition of allies, as well 
OS of fbreignere solely retained by pay. 

His digressions are never more agreeable than when tbej 
become dissertations: the most ordinary events of hisloiy 
assumed a new &ce by the noble speculations which he builds 
on them, filll of a searching, critical spirit, of sound morality, 
and of practieable policy; of\en profound, always eloquenL 
One on the Hostuc code as a precedent for the laws of other 
nations would have delighted Monteequieu. On the inviola- 
bility of oaths, he admirably describes them as " the chains 
by which freemen are tied to the world." On slavery, or 
idobttry, cm giving the lie, on the point of hcmw, wi Iba 
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origin of local names of America by their first discoverers, — 
such topics abound in his versatile pages. Even curious 
matters engaged his attention, and in the new world he in- 
spected Nature with the close eye of a naturalist ; * nor has 
he disdained, at times, a pleasant tale. There are few pages 
of this venerable but genial volume where we do not find 
that it is Rawleigh who speaks or who acts, making legible 
his secret thoughts, charming the story of four thousand years 
with the pleasures of his own memory. 

The actual condition of society; the politics of past govern- 
ments; the arts, the trades, the inventions of past ages, matters 
deeply interesting in the history of man, often forgotten, and 
hardly recoverable, — judged by that large mind which had so 
boldly planned the " History of the World," cannot properly 
be censured as ^ digressions." '^ True it b," he adds, '^ that 
I have also made many others, which, if they shall be laid to 
my charge, I must cast the fault into the great heap of human 
error. For, seeing we digress in all the ways of our lives; 
yea, seeing the Ufe of man b nothing, else but digression, — it 
may the better be excused in writing of their lives and actions. 
I am not akogetker ignorant in the laws of history and of the 
kinds.'' 

It b evident that our author was conscious that he had 
struck into a virgin vein ; and, however amenable to t|)e code 
of hbtorical composition, very gracefully apologizes for in- 
dulging the novelty. The novelty, indeed, was so little compre- 
bepded by those gross feeders on. the carrion of time, who can 
discover nothing in hbtory but its di^pinted and naked facts, 
that, r^ecting every ^' digression " as interrupting the chro- 

* Rawleigh notices a singular instinct in the birds in these new regions, 
which built their nests on the twigs of trees, pendent over the waters, rather 
than in the branches, to save their young fh>m the attacks of the monkeys. 
In such relations he is ftiU and particular. He corrects the marvellous ao- 
eonnts of the Fiau incfa'ca, — the banian, or sacred tree of the Brahmins: we 
nowhere find such a lively picture of that singular curioaity of Nature, tha 
lelf-planting tree, here minutely described. 
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nologjy thej put forth their abridgments: and AleiaiMter Boas 
r^oioed to call his ^ the Marrow of Wttorj;" but probft- 
blj found, to hifl dismajy that he had onlj cdlected die drj 
bones ; and that, in all this "^ Historj of the Worid,"* aodiiqg 
was more rentable than the aathor^s own emotions. All 
which these matter-of-&ct retaflers had so carefnllj omitted, 
we now class bj a title which sadi writers rarel j reoognixe as 
the i^ilosophj of histoiy. Great writers admit of no abridg- 
ment If jou do not fi^ow the writer through all the ramifi- 
cations of his ideas, and imbue your mind with the fblneas of 
the author^s mind, yon can receiTe only interrupted impvea- 
sions, and retain but an imperfect and mutilated image of bis 
genius. The happiest of abridgments is the author^s own skill 
in composition : to say all that is necessary, and to omit all 
that is superfluous^ — this is the secret of abridgment; and 
there is no other of a great original work. 

^ The History of the World " appeared as a literary phe- 
nomenon, even to the philosophical Hume. He expresses 
his astonishment at ''the extensive genius of the man, who, 
being educated amid naval and military enterprises, had <tir- 
passed in the pursuits of literature even those of the most 
recluse and sedentary lives/* 

This is much from him who has taught us not to wonder, 
but to inquire. Rawleigh, however, had dropped some hints 
on his Hebraic studies : acknowledging his ignorance of that 
recondite language, he was indebted to some preceding inter- 
preters and to ^' some learned friends ; " and he adds with good 
humor, but with a solemn feeling, ^ Yet it were not to be won- 
dered at, had I been beholding to neither ; having had eleven 
years* leisure to obtain the knowledge of that or any other lan- 
guage." It did not occur to our historian, that ^ eleven years** 
of uninterrupted leisure yields a full amount of ^ the most 
recluse and sedentary life.** With a universal mind, Rawleigh 
was eager after universal knowledge ; and we have positive 
and collateral evidence, tliat he sought in hiA learned dnde 
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whatever aid the peculiar studies of each individual could 
afford him. 

A circumstance as remarkable as the work itself occurred 
in the author^s long imprisonment. By one of those strange 
coincidences in human affairs, it happened, that, in the Tower, 
Rawleigh was surrounded by the highest literary and scientific 
circle in the nation. Henry, the ninth Earl of Northumber- 
land, on the suspicion of having favored his relative Piercy, 
the gunpowder-plot conspirator, was cast into this state-prison, 
and confined during many years. This earl delighted in what 
Anthony Wood describes as '^ the obscure parts of learning.'^ 
He was a magnificent Mecaenas, and not only pensioned scien- 
tific men, but daily assembled them at his table ; and in this in- 
tellectual communion, participating in their pursuits, he passed 
his life. His learned society were designated as ^' the Atlantes 
of the mathematical world ; " but that world had other inhabit- 
ants, — antiquaries and astrologers, chemists and naturalists. 
There was seen Thomas Allen, another Roger Bacon, " terri- 
ble to the vulgar,** famed for his '* Bibliotheca Alleniana," a rich 
collection of manuscripts, most of which have been preserved 
in the Bodleian : the name of Allen survives in the ardent 
commemorations of Camden, of Spelman, and of Selden. He 
was accompanied by his friend Dr. Dee ; but whether Dee 
ever tried their patience or their wonder by his " Diary of 
Conferences with Spirits," we find no record: and by the 
astronomical Torporley, a disciple of Lucretius, for his phi- 
losophy consisted of atoms ; several of his manuscripts remain 
in Sion College. The muster-roll is too long to mn over. In 
this galaxy of the learned, the brightest star was Thomas 
Hariot, who merited the distinction of being ^ the universal 
philosopher : " his inventions in algebra, Descartes, when in 
England, silently adopted, but which Dr. Wallis afterwards 
indignantly reclaimed ; his skill in interpreting the text of 
Homer excited the grateful admiration of Chapman, when 
occupied by his version. Bishop Corbet has described-— 
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" Deq> Hariot*8 mine, 
In which there is no droes.** 

Two Others were Walter Warner, who is said to have sug- 
gested to Harvey the great dlscoverj of the drcalalioD of the 
blood; and Robert Hues, fiuned fbr his ^Treatise on the 
Globes." These, with Hariot, were the earl's oonstant com- 
panions ; and, at a period when science seemed connected with 
necromancy, the world distingubhed the earl and his three 
friends as '^ Henry the Wizard, and his three MagL" We may 
regret that no Symposia have come down to ns from this 
learned society in the Tower, which we may consider as the 
first philosophical society in our country. All these personSy 
eminent in their day, appear to have written in their vari- 
ous departments, and were inventors in science ; yet few of 
their works have passed through the press. This circwn- 
stance is a curious evidence in our literary history, that, in 
that day, the studious composed their works without any view 
to their publicity : the difficulty of obtaining a publii»her for any 
work of science might also have conduced to confine their dis- 
coveries to their private circle. Some of these learned men, 
probably, were uncouth writers : Dee never could end a sen- 
tence in his rambling, confused style. IVIany of these works, 
scattered in their forlorn state of manuscript, often fell into 
hands who appropriated them to their own purpose. Even 
Hariot's treatise, which furnished Descartes with a new idea 
of the science, was a posthumous publication by his friend 
Warner, merely to secure a continuance of the pension which 
had been granted to him by the Earl of Northumberland. 

These philosophers appear to have advanced far into their 
inquiries ; for they were branded by atheism or deism. What, 
therefore, has reached us coming from ignorant or prejudiced 
reporters, will not satisfy our curiosity. Of Hariot, Wood 
tells that " he always undervalued the old story of the crea- 
tion of the world, and could never believe the trite position, 
ex nihilo nihil fit. He made a philosophical theologyy wherein 
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he cast off the Old Testament ; so that, consequently, the New 
would have no foundation. He was a deist, and his doctrine 
he did impart to the Earl of Northumberlimd and to Sir Walter 
Rawleigh, when he was compiling his ' Histoiy of the World.' 
He would controvert the matter with eminent divines ; who 
therefore, having no good opinion of him, did look on the 
matter of his death as a judgment for nullifying the Scrip- 
tures.** Hariot died of a cancer on his lip. 

From such accounts we can derive no knowledge of the 
philosophical theology of Hariot He was the philosopher, 
however, who went to Virginia with the design of establish- 
ing a people of peace, with the Bible in his hand. He taught 
thooe children of Nature its pure doctrines, till they began to 
idolize the book itself, embracing it, kneeling to it, and rub- 
bing their bodies with it. This new Manco Capac checked 
this innocent idolatry, but probably found some difficulty in 
making them rightly comprehend that the Bible was but a 
book like any other, made by many hands ; but that the spirit- 
ual doctrine contained in it was a thing not to be touched nor 
seen, but to be obeyed. Such a philosopher, could he have 
remained among these Indians, would have become the great 
legislator of a tribe of primitive Christians ; and, as he actu- 
ally contrived to construct an alphabet for them, this seems to 
have been his intention. 

The doctrines of Hariot, which Wood has reprobated, cer- 
tainly were not infused into the pages of Rawleigh: his divinity 
is never sceptical; his researches only lead to speculations 
purely ethical and political, — what men have done, and what 
men do.* 

* The anthon of the " General Dictimuuy " censure Wood for his nn- 
anthenticated assertions; and thej infer, that, as he was thus evidentlj 
erroneous in his notion of Rawleigh's history, he may have been equally so 
in his idea of the philosophical theology of Hariot Wood, howerer, could 
have alleged his authority, though a very indifferent one. We have re- 
cently discovered that Wood here was only transcribing the crude hearsays 
of his friend Aubrey; and, in these matters, the Oxford antiquary, and the 
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Sach were Uie men of sdenoe, daafy gneits in tbe Tower 
dariDg the imprisonnient of Bawlei^; andy wlien he had eon- 
fttnicted his laboratory to piiniie his chemical experiawDlBi 
he most have multiplied their wondenk With one he had 
been intimately connected early in life: Haiiot had been faia 
mathematical tntor, was domeeticated in hie hooae, and be- 
came his ccmfidential agent in the expedition to Virginia. 
Bawleigh had earnestly recommended his friend to the £ari 
of NorUiumberland; and Sion House, in consequence, beoame 
for Hariot a home and an observatory. 

The scholastic Dr. Burhill is supposed to have been one 
among the learned friends whose assiatanee in his Hdbraie 
researches Batdeigh acknowledges. It was such a stadeut 
that mig^t have led Bawleigh into his nngular discussion on 
the site of paradise. One great name has daimed the tra^ 
cings of his hand in the ^History of the Worid." BenJoneon 
has positively told that he wrote a piece on the Punic wan, 
which Bawleigh ^ altered, and set in his boc^" The verses 
prefixed to the "Mind of the Frontispiece" are Jensen's. 
There was an intimacy between Jonson and Bawleigh which 
appears to have been interrupted; and this may possibly have 
given occasion to the remarkable sharp stricture from Jonson, 
in his conversation with Dnimmond, that ^* Bawleigh esteemed 
more fame than conscience : the best wits in England were 
employed in making his 'History of the World.'** 

Bawleigh, in his vast and recondite collection of criticism 
and chronology, would enrich his volume with the stores accu- 
mulated from the sources of brother-minds : it is even said 
that he submitted his composition to Serjeant Hoskyns, that 
universal Aristarchus of that day, at whose feet, to use the 
style of honest Anthony, all poets threw their verses ; * but 

** umgotie headed " goeaiper, as Wood afterwards found him to be, were 
equally intclUgeiit. 

* HoekjDS wrote manj poems. A manoscript volame of his poems, 
lairly written, we may presume, for Uie press, and *^ bigger than all Donne's 
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the most material characteristic of his work Rawleigh could 
borrow from no one, — the tone and elevation of his genius. 

But, if the " History of the World " instructed his contem- 
poraries, there was a greater history in his mind, which had 
secured the universal acceptance of posterity, — the history 
of his own times. But the age of £lizabeth, in manuscript, 
might be an act of treason in the court of James the First, in 
the eyes of his redoubted rival, Cecil : he who did not wholly 
escape from malicious applications in writing the history of 
the world that had passed away, eluded the fatal struggle 
with contemporary passions. He has himself acquainted us 
of this loss to our domestic political history : ^ It will be said 
by many that I might have been more pleasing to the reader 
if I had written the story of mine own times, having been 
permitted to draw water as near the well-head as another. 
To this I answer, that whosoever in writing a modem history 
shall follow truth too near the heels, it may haply strike out 
his teeth. There is no mistress or guide that hath led her 
followers and servants into greater miseries. He that goeth 
after her too far off, loseth her sight, and loseth himself; and 
he that walks after her at a middle distance, I know not 
whether I should call that kind of course temper or base- 
ness."* 

The miscellaneous writings of Rawleigh are so numerous 

works," was ^ lent by hb son Sir Benedict," A. Wood tells us, " who was a 
man that ran with the usurping Parliament, to a certain person, in 1668 ; but 
he could never retrieve it" We are left in the dark to know whether we 
have lost a great poet, or only a loyalist; whether the " certain person " was 
a parliamentary enrage^ or only utterly reckless of a collection of poems 
" higger than Dr. Donne's " ! One poem of this great critic has come down 
to us, of which there is more than one manuscript in the Museum, and one 
in the Ashmolean, — ** A Vision,** addressed to the king during his confine- 
ment, in which he introduces his mother and his wife and his child. By the 
frequency of these copies, we find how much temporar}' passion gave an 
interest to very indifferent writings. It is printed by Dr. Bliss in the " Athe- 
ns Oxonienses.** 

• Preface to the '' Histoiy of the World.** 
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and 80 vwnoiQBf that (Hdys has daaaed ihaa natSet te hbaAt, 
poetical, e^asUAarj^ mflitaiy, maritimfl^ geograpliical^ p*J»»H>l| 
philosophical, and historibaL* 

Of a diaraeler so ezahed and a geniiM flOTaried, hour has 
it happened that Gihhoii, who had oiioe intended to eoin|w aa 
the wondrom tale of his life, has pionoiinced his diaractor to 
he ^amhigaonsy" and that Home has deseiibed it as 'a gfMt 
hut ill-regulated mind" ?t 

The stoiy of Bawleigh u a moral {tenomenon ; hoi ivhaf 
is there that moves in the qihere of hamamt^, of whteh, iriien 
we discover the prindi^ ^ action, we cannot falmlalc even 
the most eccentric movements? Bawleigh from the fiiM was 
to he the architect of his own IbrUmes : this was a calaButj 
with him; for a perpetoal impulse was commonicated to the 
versatilitj and the boondless capacity of a genios whidi 
seemed onivenaL Soldier and sailor, sage and statesman^ 
he could not escape from, the common fiue of beeoming the 

* The name of Bawleigh proved too attnctive for the bookselleiB to 
escape their grasp: they have forged his name on various occasions; and 
the J have done worse, for they have onqaestionably adulterated his gennine 
works bj admitting writings which he never coald have written. Rawleigh 
composed some " Instructions to his Son and to Posterity." The publisher 
of his '' Remains ** probably considered that ** the Dutlfhl Advice of a Loring 
Son to his Aged Father ** must be equally acceptable. Sir Walter had no 
aged father to address ; and, if he had, he would not have written such a 
mean piece of puritanic insolence. I suspect that " the Advice ** was nothing 
but a parody on *' the Instructions " by some very witless scribbler. 

t Hume was bitterly attacked in the " Biographia Britannica ** by a Dr. 
Philip Nicoll, one of the writers calling himself one of the proprietors, for his 
account of the conduct of Bawleigh, — art. ** Ralegh," note (cc). The spirit 
of nationality was rife in 1760, when we find that a cruel upology is inflicted 
on Hume as **a foreigner! for this writer may be allowed the privilege of 
that plea, as being bom and bred, and constantly living, among a people, 
and under a constitution, of a very different nature, genius, and temper from 
the English " ! I cannot believe that Hume, to remove the odium of Raw- 
leigh*s death from the Scottish monarch, purposely depreciated the hero; 
but probably looking hastily into the account of Guiana, stufllM with the 
monstrous tales of a lying Spaniard, and considering the whole to be a gross 
artifice of the great navigator for an interested purpose, he gave way to hit 
impressions. 
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creature of drcumstance. What vidssitudes ! what moral 

revelationa I How he disdained his enviers ! His towering 
ambition paused not in its altitude: he reached its apex; and, 
having accomplished every thing, he missed all ! He whose 
life is a life of adventure, who is now the daring child of for- 
tune, and falls to be the miserable heir of misfortune, though 
glory sometimes disguise's his recklessness, is doomed to be 
often- humiliated as well as haughty. 

The favorite of his sovereign, thrown amid the contending 
suitors of a female court, we have found creeping in crooked 
politics, and intriguing in dariL labyrinths. Rawleigh met his 
evil genius in Cecil: he saw his solitary hope vanish with 
Prince Henry. Awakening his last energies with the juve- 
nile passion of his early days, he pledged his life on a new 
adventure: it was his destiny to ascend the scaffold. He 
was always to be a victim of state. The day of his trial and 
the hour of his death told to his country whom they had lost. 
From the most unpopular man in England, he became the 
object of the public sympathy ; for they saw the permanent 
grandeur of the character, when its lustre was no longer 
dusked by cloudy interests or temporary passions. 

There is no object in human pursuits which the genius of 
Rawleigh did not embrace. What science was that unweary- 
ing mind not busied in ? What arts of hoar antiquity did he 
not love to seek ? What sense of the beautiful ever passed 
transiently over his spirit ? His books and his pictures ever 
accompanied him in his voyages. Even in the short hour 
before his last morning, is he not still before us, while his 
midnight pen traces his mortuary verse, perpetuating the 
emotions of the sage, and of the hero who could not fear 
death ? * 

* The Dean of Westminster was astonished at Bawleigh*s cheerftilness 
on the daj of his execntion, who ** made no more of his death than if he had 
been to take a jonrnej.*' The divine was fearful that this contempt of death 
might arise fVom ** a senselessness of his own state ; ** bat the hero satisfied 
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Such is the paychologieaJ history of a genios of the fint 
order of minds, whom poalerity b&ils among the founders of 
our literature. 

tbe dun that he died " very Gimtianlf-" Tet Ibc gOMip of Aabnj teOi, 
that "bis jn WhitDff laid, and 1 think il is prinlcd, that he «pake nol 
one word ^brist, bal of the grrat aDd idcompnhcnHble God irilb math 
zeal and adontiOD, so that he tootluded he waa bo a-Cbriet, not aa a-thvigt." 
la Ibis nuiiDer, gr 'it then judgfd wheaeTer they "Tentiired M 

diHounw irhict ~ c (he chuicbdUD," as this cwifuaed n- 

nird^r of curiou lovn to ua. Thia iDdicatet that 8ociBia& 

principle* were _).)...ou2. 
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At the dawn of philosophy, its dreams were not yet dispersed, 
and philosophers were often in peril of being as imaginative 
as poets. The arid abstractions of the schoolmen were suc- 
ceeded by the fanciful visions of the occult philosophers ; and 
both were but preludes to the experimental philosophy of 
Bacon and Newton, and the metaphysics of Locke. The 
first illegitimate progeny of science were deemed occult, and 
even magical : while astronomy was bewildered with astrology, 
chemistry was running into alchemy, and natural philo^phy 
wantoned in the grotesque chimeras of magical phantoms, the 
"^philosophers themselves pursued science in a suspicious se- 
crecy, and were often imagined to know much more than the 
human £Eu;ulties can acquire. These anagogical children of 
revery, straying beyond *^ the visible diurnal sphere,** elevated 
above humanity, found no boundary which they did not pass 
beyond, no profundity which they did not fathom, no alti- 
tude on which they did not rest. The credulity of enthu- 
siasts was kept alive by the devices of artful deceivers, and 
illusion closed in imposture. 

Shakespeare, in the person of Prospero, has exhibited the 
prevalent notions of the judicial astrologer combined with the 
adept, whose white magic, as distingubhed from the black or 
demon magic, holds an intercourse with purer spirits. Such 
a sage was — 

^ Transported, 
And rapt in secret studies; " 
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that is, in the occult sdenoeB; and he had — 

"ydlmnM diat he prised more than hie dakedon.** 

These were alchemical, astrological, and cahaliHtical 

The magical part of ''the Tempest,** Warton has obsenred, 

** is founded on that sort of philosophy whidi was peeuliar to 

JoHX Dee and his associates, and has been called 'the Bosi- 

crucian."* 

Dr. Dee was a Thenrgist, a sort of magician, who iwMg™*^ 
that they held communication with angelic spirits, of wbiA 
he has left us a memorable evidenoe. Wb personal histoij 
may serve as a canvas fi>r the picture of an occult pbilosih 
pher, — his reveries, his ambition, and his calamity. 

Dee was an eminent and singular person, mofe intimately 
connected with the patronage of Elianbeth than perhaps hm 
been observed. It was the fisUe of this sdidar to ]iv6 in lbs 
reigns of five of our successive sovereigns, eadi of whom had 
some influence on his fortunes. His father, in the household 
of Henry the £ighth, suffered some ^ hard-dealing " from this 
imperious monarch injurious to the inheritance of the son ; 
the harshness of the sire was considered by the royal children, 
for Edward granted a pension; Mary, in the day of trial, 
was favorably disposed towards the philosopher; and Eliza- 
beth, a queen well known for her penurious dispensations, at 
all times promptly supplied the wants of her careless and 
dreamy sage. 

That decision of character which awaits not for any occa- 
sion to reveal itself broke forth in his college-days. His skill 
in mathematics, and his astronomical observations, had at- 
tracted general notice ; and, in his twentieth year. Dee ven- 
tured on the novel enterprise of conferring personally with 
the learned of the Netherlands. In the reign of Heniy the 
Eighth, little experimental knowledge was to be gathered out 
of books. Like the ancient, our insular philosophers early 
traveUed to discover those novelties in science which were 
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often limited to the private circle : there were no Bojral or 
Antiquarian Societies, no ^* Transactions " of science or the 
arts. Robert Fludd, the great Bosicrucian, who became more 
&mous than Dee in occult studies, before he gave the world 
his elaborate labors, passed six years in his travels in France, 
Grermany, and Italy. 

Our youthful sage, on his return to his college, presented 
them with several curious instruments of science, which were 
not then always procurable in the ^hops of mechanics. Phi- 
losophers often made as well as invented their implements. 
The learned Mercator was renowned for his globes; and 
mathematical instruments, of a novel construction, were the 
invention of the scientific Frisias. 

Our young philosopher, already suspected of a dangerous 
intimacy with the astral influences, did not quiet the murmurs 
by his improved dexterity in mechanics. In the elation of 
youth, he astounded the marvelling fellows of his college. Dee 
has himself confessed that ^ his boyish attempts and exploits 
scholastical may not be meet to repeat.** In a lecture, Dee 
executed a piece of mechanical invention which now would 
have been pantomimical, but was then necromantic. When 
a greater magician, Roger Bacon, by his art, had made the 
apparition of a man to walk from the top of All-Hallows 
steeple in Oxford to the top of St. Mary's, this optical illu- 
sion had endangered his life; and another great occult phi- 
losopher set forth a compassionate apology for the science pf 
optics, but could only allege it was not magical, though it 
seemed so. Two centuries and a half had not sufficed to 
enlighten the fellows of a college at O^ord. 

Dee has suffered hard meaisure from those who have only 
judged of him in the last days of his unprotected distress. 
In his age, if we. except mathematics, there were few demon- 
strable troths in science, disguised as it was by rank fiibles 
and airy hypotheses : Nature was not interpreted so ofVen as 
she was misunderstood. The ideal world seemed hardly more 
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illasive than the materiaL Whfle lus sovereign and the 
nation and foreignen were looldng np to the acditaiy aage^ 
maj we not pardon the honest ego^am whidi onoe dedared, 
that, if he had firand a lifleoenas, Britain woold not have been 
destitute of an Aristotle? Bacok had not yet i^peared; 
and, however we may deem of his aspiration, we cannot em- 
sure his judgment in discovering there was yet a vacant aeai 
for him who was worthy to fill it. 

Dee was an eminent mathematician ; but the eariy bent of 
his mind was somewhat fimdful : an inextinguishable ambi- 
tion to fix the admiration of the world woi^ed on a restless 
temperament and a long vagrant course of lUe; and his 
generous impulses burst into the wfld exuberances of die 
reveries of astrology, alchemy, and the cabala. 

The restlessness of a mind ever escaping from the bounded 
present to the indefinite future directed his flight to the Uni- 
versity of Louvain : there he attracted a noble crowd from 
the court of Brussels, whom he charmed like a new oracle of 
science. Then he rambled to Paris, to lecture on his favorite 
Euclid, explaining the elements not only mathematically, but 
by their application to natural philosophy, like another Pytha- 
goras. A professorship was offered him on any terms ; and 
the curious may still decide on his skill by a remarkable 
English preface, which Dee furnished to the translation of 
Euclid by Sir Henry Billingsley. Admiration seemed more 
real to Dee when he attracted it on different spots. Preceded 
by his reputation, with a name which had received the bap- 
tism of fame, he returned homewards, where he had potent 
friends in Sir John Cheke and in Cecil, and others who had 
been his auditors or his pupils ; and he was pensioned by the 
youthful E^iward. 

In the jealous reign of IVIary, he gave umbrage by a corre- 
spondence with the confidential servants of the Princess Eliza- 
beth ; and Dee had now grown into such repute for his occult 
sciences, that there was littie difficulty in accusing him of 
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practising against the queen by enchantments. Cast into 
prison, the magician witnessed his " bedfellow/' a meek reli- 
gious man, dragged to the flames; an incident which long after 
he could not remember without horror. The spirit of the 
sovereign fails not to betray itself in each succeeding reign. 
Mary bound men to the stake ; Elizabeth sent them forth into 
new seas and new lands ; and the pacific James, turning them 
into babbling polemics, only shed much human inL The in- 
quisitors unexpectedly detected no act of treason; but, as 
possibly he might stand in peril of heresy, they recommended 
that he should be placed under the surveillance of Bishop 
Bonner, which probably was a royal protection. It is evident 
that Mary was as favorably disposed towards the philosopher 
as were her brother and her sister ; and the literary memorial 
Dee addressed to the queen showed that he had no leisure to 
become an heresiarch. 

Dee proposed " the recovery and preservation of ancient 
writers and monuments." These had been lamentably dis- 
persed and wasted by the spoilers of the dissolved monaste- 
ries. The moment was favorable for the acquisition, not only 
by obtaining manuscripts, but by procuring transcripts of all 
which their possessors would not part with. In this memorial. 
Dee has recorded that Cicero's treatise ^^ De Republica " per- 
ished at Canterbury, and it was the single copy which authen- 
ticated its existence. With such a collection, he proposed to 
erect " a library royal," — a future Vatican, or a British Mu- 
seum ! A noble design, when as yet no national institution 
for general learning existed. This glorious opportunity was 
lost I Grovemments rarely comprehend those prescient minds 
which anticipate wants posterity cannot always supply. 

The early intercourse of the Princess Elizabeth with our 
philosopher suffered no interruption, as we shall have occasion 
to show, during her protracted reign, notwithstanding the ill 
fame of his awful skill in the occult sciences. We must 
throw ourselves into his times to judge of the calamity of 
VOL. n. 19 
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tlus celebrity. This and the saooeeding age nera Indbled 
by the fidth of oiiieD0» meteoray and of ^day4iitalit7,* com- 
bined with the astral inflnenoes, malignant witcfacnifty attd 
horrible magic. It was mily at the dose of the aereoAeeolii 
centory, in 1682, that Bayle Tentnred anonymously, in lua 
*^ Thoogfats on Oomets," oantioosly to demonstrate that theaa 
fngitive bodies in the heavens had no inflnenoe whatever over 
the cabinets oi princes 1 Our own historian, Arthur Wikon, 
in describing ^a blazing stary** ojpajned that it was not sent aa 
** a flambeau," to usher in the funeral oi the simile queen of 
James the First: the Puritan had no notion that heaven 
would compliment royalty; but he was not the kes alarttied for 
the Protestant interest, as it concerned ''the war then breaking 
out in Bohemia;" and so difficult was it to decide b e tw e en 
the two opinions, that Bushworth, who wrote long afterwatds^ 
very carefully chronicles both. Such was the phikaophy of 
the Elizabethan age, and truly much later, in France as well 
as in England. 

It was, therefore, in the spirit of the age that the minister 
of Elizabeth held a formal conference with Dr. Dee, to fix on 
a fortunate day for the coronation, and which the sage opened 
to them on ^ the principles of the most ancient astrologers ; ** 
and the Privy Council punctuaUy placed the crown on the 
head of the Queen of England. Nor was this the only occult 
lore for which his protection of the queen*8 safety was ear* 
nestly sought. Dee one morning was hastily summoned to 
prevent a sudden mischief impending over her majesty^s per- 
son. A great poppet of wax, representing the queen, was 
discovered lying in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, with a huge pin stuck 
through its breast. Dee undertook to quiet ^ Her Majesty 
and the Lords of the Honorable Privy Council" within a 
few hours ; but first insisted, that, in the solemn disenchant* 
ment, Mr. Secretary Wilson should stand beside him to wit- 
ness that Dee only used ^ godly means." It is not in our 
histories of England that we learn the real occasion of the 
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coronation-daj of Elizabeth, nor of the panic of ^ the Privy 
Council'' on the incident in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; yet such 
domestic annals of a people enter into the national character^ 
and have sometimes strangely influenced it* 

Though Dee was i(nbued with the occult sciences of his 
age, he ardently cultivated arts and literature which would 
have honored him in the present He had formed a great 
library, rich in Irish and Welsh and other ancient manu- 
scripts, whichi probably no other person then possessed ;t an 
observatory where he watched, to read in the volume of the 
heavens ; a laboratory of chemistry where the furnace rarely 
ceased; and a collection of philosophical instruments, too 
many of which were deemed mi^cal. All these attested his 
energetic pursuits, to the manifold injury of a very moderate 
fortune, and the carelessness of a life of abstraction and 
revery. 

But his ambition had accomplished its proud object ; and, 
on all public events wherein science was concerned, recourse 
was had to the sage of Mortlake. Gamden refers to Dr. 
Dee's astronomical observations of a new star which had 
gradually vanished, though the celestial apparition had spread 
great fears and doubts; but our philosopher entertained the 
queen the length of three days with the phenomenon. A 
more important labor was his reformation of the Gregorian 

* About the same time, in 1674, Rnggeiri, a Florentine, was condemned 
to the gallejrs for haying conspired against the French monarch in Ikvor of 
the Duke of AJen^n, his brother. The act of treason consisted in making 
an image of wax, the perfect likeness of Charles the Ninth, which had a 
heart pricked with pins. This was the exact peril into whidi onr English 
qaeen had been cast, — probably by some Romanist, who ftncied himself, or 
herself, to be an adept 

t A catalogue of Dr. Dee*s library, in his own handwriting, maybe flyond 
in Harl. MSS., 1879, — firar thousand volnmes, "abounding with a curioot 
harvest of books HlostratiTa of the occnlt art,** but also containing the an- 
cient classics. He expended on his collections the considerable sum of 
"thirty hundred poonds,** aa he tells na; for at that day they ooonted 1^ 
"hundreds.** 
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CUendar, whidi even later mathematicbiis have deemed 
reet The venatility oi the pnraiiitB of this mnmn^Hf^ 
was as remarkable as their ingeouitj. Id that reiga of 
time enterprise, manj of our adTenturen had taken irffmiiwJ 
possession of man j new coimtries^ and the queen had e x p rcs w s d 
a wish to learn their sites. One daj, in her garden at Bidi- 
mond. Dee unrolled to the rojal e je a spacious scroll, h jdro- 
gn^hical, geographical, and historical, where the xiven were 
tracked, and the coasts indented, and the authorities of tin 
records inscribed on its page, bj whidi the sovereign Ibiinded 
her title to dominions of whidi she had not always heard the 
names.* Hie genius of Dee was as erratic as the course of 
life he shortly fell into ; but it kept great olgects in ▼iew ; 
and as he projected a national library under Maiy, when lit^ 
rature itself seemed lost, under Elisabeth, when *<this incom- 
parable islandish monardiy " was menaced bythe fereigner, he 
investigated "• the art of navigation," and proposed ^ the per^ 
petoal guard and service of a petty navy royal, continually to 
be maintained without the queen's charges or any unpleasant 
burdens to the Commons." Our inventor was anticipating 
our future national greatness ; and such minds are only com- 
prehended when they can no longer receive our gratitude. 

Our author published eight or ten learned works, and left 
unfinbhed fifty, some fer advanced.t 

* These ingenious rolls, or maps, are now deposited among the Cottonian 
ICannscripts. 

t The cnrioos catalogue of both is found in the **Biog. Britannica.** 
Dee would have printed more of his writings; but he found the printers too 
often adrerse to his hopes, as " few men^s studies were in such matters em- 
plojed." One of his manuscripts was so voluminous, containing an account 
of his ** InTention^*' being '' greater than the English Bible," that it ap- 
peared **so dreadftil to the printers,** that our philosopher postponed ita 
publication to " a sufficient opportunity/* which never occurred. 

These unfinished writings are scattered in the CorromAN and the Ash- 
MOI.KAM Collections; for their learned founders anxiously recovered them. 

The naval project appears in a singular volume, entitled " General and 
Rare Memoriids pertaining to the Perfect Art of Navigation, 1577, folio.** 
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The imagination of Dee often predominated over his sci- 
ence: while both were mingling in his intellectual habits, 
each seemed to him to confirm the other. Prone to the mys- 
tical lore of what was termed the occult sciences (which in 
reality are no sciences at all, since whatever remains occult 
ceases to be science), Dee lost his better genius. 

The mathematician whom the sage Burleigh had valued for 
his correction of the vulgar calendar must have amazed that 
statesman by a proposal to search for a mine for the royal ser- 
vice ! claiming for his sole remuneration a letter-patent, grant- 
ing him all trecLSure-trovej as, in the barbarous law-French, is 
termed all wealth hidden in the earth, which, no claimant 
appearing, becomes appropriated by the sovereign. The mys- 
terious agency of the vtrgtUa divincL, or the divining-rod, was 
to open the undiscovered mine, and to detect in its pro- 
gress, for Uie use of the bearer, the unsunned gold or silver 
which some had been foolish enough to inter, and not eztracty 
from the earth.* 

The aathor printed only one hundred copies, which he distribated tmong 
confidential ftiends, patriotically refusing a considerable offer for a copy by 
a foreign power. This volume is said to be one of the scarcest t>ooks in the 
English language. A copy at the British Museum contains notes in the 
handwriting of Dee himself, fraught with his usual sorrows: his representa- 
tion of his affairs is not luminous, and seems written with a dulled spirit, 
querulous and involved. 

* The mystery of the divining-rod is as ancient as the days of Cicero. 
The German miners introduced its practice among our Cornish minen. 
Childrey, in his *^ Britannia Baconiana, or the Natural Rarities of England, 
Scotland, and Wales," 1661, cautiously describes, as a disciple of Bacon 
should, its effects on mines of lead in Somersetshire. Boyle and the Royal 
Society were perplexed by the evidence. We have accounts from some, un- 
impeachable for integrity, of the agitation of the divining-rod, as authentic 
and incomprehensible as any recorded of animal magnetism. A few yean 
ago, a learned writer in the '* Quarterly Review " surprised us by reviving 
the phenomenon, in the history of it, as performed by a lady of distinction, 
in the present day, searching for a spring of water. 

Many frauds have succeeded by this pretended rod of divination. The 
reader may consult Le Brands " Histoire Critique des Pratiques Superstl- 
tieuses" for "La Baguette;** but, above all, a philosophical article by the 
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The Inmmoiui gemus who had iUiirtnited the 
fions of Endid was penetrating into the arcane ea v ems of 
the cabalists ; and, in a state of spiritoal devadon, SeSk nHo 
many a dream j trance. The aoul of the m jatic would have 
pajwed into the worid of spiritual ezistenoes; but he wm BOi 
yet blessed with theurgic fiumltieSi and patiently awaited fer 
the elect K Dee had many reverieSy he had also many dis- 
ciples, both of rank and of name. Whateyer a mind thna 
pre-occupied and predisposed earnestly seeksi it osoaUy finds : 
its own infirm imagination aids the deception of the aitfid. 
The elect spirit, long ezpectedi was at last found in the per- 
son of Edward Kelley, a young apothecary, but an adept in 
the secret sciences: his services were engaged at a moderate 
salary. Kelley had to make his fortune. 

This Kellst, — who afterwards became an Eng^ alche- 
mist, renowned among the votaries of the hermetic art, and 
of whom many a golden legend is recorded, with which I dare 
not trust the reader, — it appears, once lost his ears at Lan- 
caster for coining ; the judges not perhaps distinguishing the 

scientific Biot, in ^^ Biog. Univeraelie,** art Ayman Jacquei, [An aoconnt 
of its use at Freiburg in discovering silver mines, and a picture of its form, 
may be seen in Dr. Brown's ** Travels in Germany," 4to, 1677, p. 136.] 

The divining-rod consists simply of a hazel-bough forked. The bearer 
firmly grasps the two pointed ends, holding it before him : it must bend, or 
become agitated, when it indicates the spot which conceals a spring of water 
or buried metal. In the hands of a susceptible agent, tremulous nerves, in 
the solemn operation, would be likely to coomiunicate their irritability to 
the hazel-bough. But who has enjoyed the magic of the ireanufirove f 
The divining-rod, described as the Mosaical rod, furnishes an incident in 
** the Antiquary** of Sir Walter Scott, which was probably borrowed from 
an amusing incident in the Life of Lilly the astrologer; where we discover 
that David Ramsay, his majesty's clockmaker, having heard of a great 
treasure in the cloister of Westminster Abbey, came at midnight, accom- 
panied by one of the elect, with the Mosaical rods: "on the west side of 
the cloister, the hazel-rods turned over another.** David Ramsay had 
brought a great sack to hold the treasure; when suddenly all the demons 
issued out of their beds in a storm, that " we verily believed the west end of 
the church would have fallen.'* The torches were suddenly extinguished, 
the rods would not move, and they returned home faster than they came. 
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process bj which the alchemist might have transmuted the 
baser into the precious metaL This neophyte, moreover, was 
a wizard, an aspirant in more supernatural arts, an incan- 
tator, a spirit-«eerl Once with impious temerity he had 
ventured on questioning the dead! This "deed without a 
name" was actually perpetrated amid the powers of dark- 
ness, in the park of Walton-in-the-dale, in the county of 
Lancaster. A recent corpse was dragged forth firom the 
churchyard : whether the erected spectre made any sign of 
resuscitation is not recorded, but it probably did; for it 
spoke! A voice was heard delivering its short but awful 
responses, sufficient for the evil curiosity of the guardian of 
a ward, eager to learn the doomsday of that frail mortal's 
existence. 

For thb tale our anUquary Weever has been quipped by 
our antiquary Anthony k Wood for his excessive credulity ; 
as if Anthony would infer that be himself was incredulous 
on all supernatural disclosures ! The authority was, however, 
unquestionable ; for it came from the agent himself in this 
dark work, the opener of the grave, the spectator of the grim 
vaticinator, the listener to the sepulchral voice. He had often 
related this violation of " Grod's acre " to many gentlemen in 
Lancashire, as well as to the fiuthful scribe of our " Ancient 
Funeral Monuments." 

Many strange unexplained accounts have come down to us 
where voices have been introduced, and it has been too usual 
at once to suppose that the attestations were nothing more 
than what Butler deems " solid lying." Leibnitz, a philoso* 
pher who seems to have delighted in the wonderful, gives an 
account of a dog who spoke different languages ; the evidence 
is undeniable : and certain it is that the docile animal at his 
master's bidding opened his mouth, and good French or 
Latin was distinctly heard. When the astrologer Lilly assures 
us of one of the magical crystal globes or mirrors from whence 
the spirits absolutely gave responses, he has described their 
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tones: "They speak, like the Irish, much in the tAroaL" 
"This, if it proves nothing elae, will Borve to show that the 
Irish was the primitive language," earcaslically ohservta Gif- 
ford ; but hi/ acumen might have discovered thai " it proved ** 
sotnelhing e le, and that Lilly here really delivered a plain 
truth in ihid deecription of the voicet which gave tiie responses 
of the spirits. 

The art of tli st to convey his voice to the 

place he wills — luiu me nt iaws of a dead man's skoU, 
into the movable lips of a i.uu>r ig, or into the invisible 
spiribi of a magical globe — may be easily recognized. Ven- 
triloquism has Iteen oAener pracCi^i tlian has been known to 
the lisieners. Speaking maeh in the I'iroat identifies that facti- 
tious voice, which, drawing the mr into the lungs, proceeds out 
of tbe thorax, and not from a bwer region, as Ihe ancient 
etymology indicated. The Pythonesses of the oracles exer- 
dsed this faculty, and it was not less skitliilly practised by 
Edward Kelley. 

In the theurgic myateriea, Dee would not deviate from what 
he deemed " the most Christian coursee : " fervent orisons and 
other devotional ceremonies were to hallow the cabalistical 
invocations,* and the astrolc^cal configurations and hiero- 
glyphical cakes of wax, and other magical fumitore. Among 
these was "a showstone," or an angelical mirror, placed on a 
pedestal, f By patient inspection at certain more blessed 
hours, the giAed seer conld descry the aj^nritione of spirits 
moving within its cloudless orb ; Tot at other times less propi- 

■ Slous HuiiucriptH, list. 

t Tben can b« do donbt of Uie luHIj' of all thcM magical appanUa; 
fbr ire aetoallf posseta tbcm. The magical miiTor, having loat its them^c 
enchuitmeot, flnally waa placed unong tha cnrioaities at tha Ula Eari of 
OilbnL Lyioni dsambca it ta a roDod piece or volcanic glaia fineij pol- 
iabed: midw one call* it Kennel coal. Tha hian^Tphical cakea of waa 
wara dapodted il the Britiih Uiueom, pnbabl; al the time the precioDi 
maniueripti of Dee'a eoDftrences with " tbe aptriU ' wen ta carefnllf lodged 
in the Cettoniui Cellectiraa. 
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tious the surface was indbtinct, as if a misty curtain hung 
over it* 

67 what natural progress of incidents the hold inventive 
genius of Kelley worked this fascination on the fatuity of the 
visionary, might he curious to develop ; hut he who himself 
probably had been a dupe was the better adapted to play the 
impostor. Strange as this incident may appear to us, it was 
not rare at that day. A communion with invisible spirits 
entered into the general creed throughout Europe, and crystal 
or beryl was the magical medium ; but, as the gtfl of seeing 
what was invisible to every one else was reserved for the 
elect, it was this circumstance which soon led to impostures. 
Persons even of ordinary rank in life pretended to be what 
they termed specuIcUars, and sometimes women were speculo' 
trices. Often by confederacy, and always by a vivacious 
fancy, these jugglers poured out their several artful revela- 
tions. We now may inscribe as an historical fact in the volu- 
minous annals of human folly, from which, however, we have 
hardly yet wholly escaped, imaginary beings, and incantation 
of spirits, and all spectral apparitions. 

Kelley was now installed into the office of shryer ; a term 
apparently of Dee's invention. Listening to the revelations 
of angelic spirits and to the mysterious secret, the alchemist 
inflamed the cabalistical faith of the visionary. It is certain 
that Dee now abandoned his mundane studies, and for many 
a year, through some thousands of pages, when Kelley was in 
the act of " skrying,'' sate beside << the showstone," the eager 

* This superstition retains all its freshness in the East A magician at 
Cairo recently, — 

** Taking in of shadows with a glass" (**the Alchemist ** of Jonson), 
has, I believe, been recorded hj a noble lord ; having startled the lookers-on 
with one shadow, painftiUy recognized ; and another of a great bibUopkikj 
who, seen in the gUtSt walking in a garden with his hands full of books, 
was supposed to be the worthy Archdeacon Wrangham. I must, however, 
add, that the same magician showed himself very dull to a dear friend of 
mine; and that his ** speculator," a boy called, apparently accidentally, from 
the street, only displayed his gift in nonsensical mendacity. 
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Bcribe of t] te imagined oonfurences nith " the siuriu," re- 
ceived, to use bis own word^i, '* through the e^e nad the ear 
of E. K." [elley nrtu a persoa of coneidereble &mcy, which 
sometimes : proached to a poetical inuginatioo : the masque- 
rade of his spiritual beings ie remarkable for its ^ocifUI 
minntenesa. Voices were at times audible to De« ; bol the 
terrific noises of —""rnfttund agency which sometimes 
pMUcd the visions have been heard by the poetical 

ear of Eelley, ihougn assui lhei iliook the doctor. I will 
give the reader a notion of on( «e scenes. 

£. K.. looking into the showsione, said. " I see a garland 
of while rose-buds about the border of the atone: they be well 
opened, but not full out." 

A. '-The great mercies of God be upon us: we beseech him 
to increase our &u[h." 

E. K. "Amen! But, while I consider these bnda better, 
they seem rather to be while lilies." 

A, "The eternal God wipe away oar blackneaa, and make 
lU purer aod whiter than snow." 

E. K. " They are seventy-two in number (angels), teeming 
with their heads akentaHm ; seeming with their heads one 
towards me, and one towards you. A voice oometh shouting 
out from the lilies, and all the lilies are become oo fire. I 
bear a sound as though it were of Dumy waters poured or 
streaming down in the clefts of great rocks and mountains. 
The noise b marvelloos great: I hear it as a&r off, and 
through the stone, or aa it were dS a thousand watermilla 
going together." 

A Voice. ** E*L Et quo modo eitf 

Amoth er Voice. " Afale tt in mmmtt .* et memvmtvm ett." 

E. K. " I hear a great roaring, as if it were out of a cloud 
over one's head, not perfectly like thunder." 

Another Voict " The moI if brokm!" 

E. K. "Now I see beyond like a fiimace-month as big as 
four or five gates of a city, as if it were a quarter of a mile o^ 
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with a horrible smother of smoke coming oat of it ; and bj it 
a great lake of pitch, and it bubbleth or simpereth as water 
doth when it beginneth to seethe. There standeth bj the pit 
a white man in a white garment tucked up ; his face is mar- 
vellous fair: this white spiritual creature saith, 'Mj lord, 
aMeend/'" 

£. K. ^ Now there cometh out a thing like a lion in the 
hinder parts, and his fore parts hath many heads of divers 
fashions upon one trunk ; he hath like feathers on his neck ; 
his heads are seven, three on one side, and three on another, 
and one in the middle, longer than the rest, Ijing backward 
to his tulward. The white man giveth him a bloody sword, 
and he taketh it in his fore-foot The white man tieth this 
monster's fore-legs with a chain, that he cannot go but as one 
shackled. Now he giveth the monster a great hammer, with 
a seal at that end where the hammer stnketh. The white 
man has cried with a loud cry, ^ A horrible and terrible beast!' 
The white man taketh the hammer, and striketh him in the 
forehead of that head which is in the middle. Now all this 
vision is vanished away: the stone is dear." 

On another occasion K E. says, <<I hear a marvellous noise, 
as of many mountains : which of the mouths do speak, I can- 
npt discern. I hear a greater noise still : I never heard any 
such noise ; it is as if half the world were rushing down a 
hilL"* 

* In the golden dajs of animal magnetism, more than fbrtj yean ago, I 
heard many tales, and yisited many scenes, where there must have been 
much imposture practised, more credulity contagions, and much which I 
never could compreliend. In the magnetic sleep, where the body seemed 
extinct; and in the luminous crisis, where the soul was wakeftil in all its 
invisible operations, — the inspired communicant, undisturbed by the sly con- 
trivances of the unbeliever, seemed transported when and where they listed. 
A Mr. Baldwin, in 1706 our consul at Alexandria, in search of what he called 
the Divinity of Truth, imagined he had found it in this new and mystical 
science. Alwajrs seeking for fitting subjects, a cunning Arab long served 
his purpose on ordinaiy matters; but it was his fortune to foil on an Italian 
wanderer for more susceptible of the magnetic influence. For three years, 
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During two jenrs, in which Dee deserted his studies and 
sacrificed his fortune, the name of Dee still remained M 
eminent, that learned foreigners in their visits to England 
continued their inquiries after bim. A polish prince, Albert 
a'Laski, who was received with high honors at our court, 
applied to the Earl of Leicester for an introduction to the 
great English philoeopher ; and the earl appointed a daj lo 
dine with Dr. Dee. Then it was that our philosopher dis- 
closed his mortifying condition, that be could no longer enter- 
tain his noble guests without selling his plate. The queen 
instantly sent him forty angels in gold. The iiluatrious Po- 
lander became a constant visitor; was initiated into the Ihenr- 
gic mysteries: there came a whisper from the unseen "spirits'* 
that this palatine of Siradia might yet be the elected King of 
Poland ! Ambitious princes are as credulous as ambitious 
philosophers. The predictors of a crown, with a royal ex- 
chequer from the alchemists, seduced the imagination ; and 
a'Laski invited the sages with tbar femilies to reside at his 
castle. 

There the Polish lord seems to have wearied of the angelic 
communications: he transferred them to the emperor, Ho- 
dolph the Second, at Prague. In all the courts of Europe, 
occult philosophers found a ready admitlaoce. 

Dee came anspiciously recommended to the emperor ; ftv 
our author had formerly dedicated to the emperor's father, 
Maximilian, his cabalistical volume, which, when admitted 
to a private interview with Rodolph, the sage beheld lying 

fai hi* own abode, ha hu chn«uj«d dowa " tin ■ittingi," u he ollii them, 
whan, in tha migDatic alaqt, tha eotamunicaiit poared (brth, En Tena and 
proM, mfiteHe* and teveUtioiu. Co hia retuni lo England, Hr. Baldnin 
[ifinted by Bolmer, In an napubliabed quarto, th«M "ailting*," in tha na- 
tiva languge nt the inapired : U the aubject waa an improviaator, It proba- 
blj coat him little to chann Hr. Baldwin in "celeatial Follaqaj inblime*' 
with antwera to moat Dnanawerable inquiries, and deecriptiona of ecstatie 
■ceDea which made the pen tremble with wonder and delight in the handa 
of the intaCnaUd leribe. Baldwin, wilb tha &ith of Dee, wrMe down tha 
revelation) of Aii Edward Kelle j. 
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open on the table.* The introduction of an author to an 
emperor by his own work may have something really magical 
in its effect, provided the spell is not disturbed by him who 
raised it. In an inflated oration, Dee announcing himself like 
a babbling missionary, as a messenger from angels, the empe- 
ror curtly observed that he did not understand Latin ! The 
Pope's nuncio opportunely demanded that the two English 
necromancers should be questioned at Rome. Their flight 
relieved the emperor. A Bohemian count rejoiced to receive 
the fugitives at his Castle of Trebona, where strange alchemi- 
cal projections of pewter flagons turned into silver, which the 
goldsmiths of Prague bought, are attested solemnly by Arthur 
Dee, the son of the doctor, to the philosophical Sir Tliomas 
Browne. This must have been that day of elation which Dee 
entered in his diary : ^ Master Edward Eelley did open the 
great secret to me. God be thanked ! " This Arthur Dee, 
indeed, remained an inveterate alchemist all his life ; but the 
man who in his medical character was reconmiended by James 
the First to the Czar of Russia, and, after several years' resi- 
dence at Moscow, on his return home was appointed physician 
to Charles the First, would be a reputable witness in any 
court of law.f 

Dee and Eelley were abroad, living together, from 1583 to 

* This volaxne is Dee's *' Monas HieroglTphica, Mathematice, Cabalis- 
tice, et Anagogice Explicata,** 1664; a book which Elizabeth lamented she 
could not comprehend. It is reprinted in the " Theatnim Chymicum Britan- 
nicum " of that lover of the occult sciences, Eliab Abrmole. 

t The often-repeated tales of this vanished alchemy may startle the 
incredulous ; but the dupes and the knaves have been so numerous, that we 
cannot distinguish between them. Sir Humphry Davy aMured me that 
making gold might be no impossible thing, though, publicly divulged, a 
very useless discovery. Metals seem to be composite bodies, which Nature 
is perpetually preparing; and it may be reserved for the future researches in 
science to trace, and perhaps to imitate, some of these curious operations. 
Dr. Girtanner of Gottingen predicted, not many years ago, that, ** in the 
nineteenth century, the transmutation of metals would be generally prae- 
tised : '* a set of kitchen utensils in gold, he assures us, would save us from 
the deathly oxides of copper, &c. 
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1589. Their adventures wouH form a romance ; but I a 
not writing one. Their condition was myBterioag. as were tbe 
InddenL* of their lives. SomelinifS reduces] to the most piti< 
•ble necessiliea for " meat and drink," at other timea we fiod 
Dee travelling with a princ«lj equipage, in three &mily 
Coscties, a train of wagon!!, and an escort of 6hj horsemen. 
These extraordinar^t pcrsonagi attracted the wonder of 

tbe Coniinent ; bul, whatever i ned, their fortunes were 

wiahlc. The pride of Dee > leiiive: there are quern- 

lottt entries in hia diary. Th eared some fiilse pUy ia 

big dangerous coadjutor. Kelle dropping hints that he 

liT«d in a miserable stale of del — preludes to the great 

npture ! Mephietopheles menacei is victim. It is erident 
tbAt Kelle<r determined to break le profitless partnenhip, 

and Ret up for himself. The p"' ? parties raised in tbetr 

quarrels on the Continent i Elizabeth to command 

their relurn.* The alchcmiat did not return home with Dee. 
He obtained the patroDsge of tbe emperor, iwd was CT«Ued a 
knigbt; but, as nauallj happened with great alchemists, Sir 
Edward Eelley was twice cast into prison. Sir Edward, 
however, continued bis correspondence with Dee, and sent 
her majesty a timely information of some design against her 
person. This adrentnrer may appear a very Bospicioos per 
sonage. Lord Burleigh addresses this " Baron of Bohemia," 
as the minister designates him, with high respect and admira- 
tion for hia " virtaes, his wisdom, and learning." However, 
in the same confidential letter, his lordship informs " the good 
knight " of some malicious reports ; that " he did not come 
home, because he could not perform that, indeed, which has 
been reported of him:" and others had gone so far as to deem 
Sir Edward "an impostor." This letter, written by Burleigh's 

■ Hul Haniucripti, S088 (M),— ■ letter ftorn Dr. Dm Io die qaeen, 
cODgTmtnUtinK her od the defeat of the Armada- He declare* Oat he ii 
ready with Eellej, and Ibcii &miljet, to return home. Dated ymmber, 
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own hand,* shows the skilful falconer luring the bird. Dee 
assured the queen, that '^the Baron of Bohemia" positively 
possessed the secret of the great operation. The queen 
anxiously concerted measures to secure the escape of Sir 
Edward Eelley from his second imprisonment Agents were 
despatched, the jailers were drugged, the horses were await- 
ing for the fugitive : scaling the wall, he fell, and died of his 
contusions ; thus abruptly dosing the romance of a daring dis- 
turbed spirit. 

Dee returned to England in December, 1589; and, present- 
ing himself to the queen at Richmond, was received, as he 
was ever accustomed to be, with all graciousness. But the 
philosopher, after the absence of six years, returning to his 
studious abode, beheld it nearly dismantled : his chemical ap- 
paratus, with all his scientific implements, had been destroyed 
by a mob, and his library pillaged. Every day this victim 
of science experienced the effects of popular obloquy. He 
gathered up what fragments he could ; and, again rapt in 
study, he again relapsed into his old wants. The ret angtuta 
domt once more disturbed his lares. Yet the queen was not 
unmindful of her philosopher : Mr. Cavendish was despatched 
to assure him that he might freely pursue his studies ; and 
brought a royal Christmas gift of two hundred angels in 
gold, to be renewed with the season. 

But the old man craved more than an uncertain eleemosy- 
nary bounty : his creditors multiplied, and the great will 
forget the man whom they rarely see. Dee has feelingly 
classed those who had outwearied his generous nature, ^ the 
ungrateful and the thankless, and the soomers and disdain- 
ers." The royal hand alone could repair his injuries, and 
vindicate his genius. Dee addressed a memorial to the queen, 
praying that a commission might be appointed to inquire into 
his case, which, as he energetically expressed himself, had 

* This letter, from the Bnrieigh Ptpert, is priatod by Stfype.— .iwMfa, 
iv. 8. 
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been " written with teara of blood." He did not draw 
petition as an iliuatrione pauper, but as a claimant for scrrices- 
performed. 

A coutnisflion was immediately asaigned, and it was fbQowed 
by a liltrary scene of singular novelty. 

Dee, sitting in his library, received the royal rommiseion- 
ere. Two lab'"' """■ •"■"■"■""i ■ "i one lay all the books he 
had pubhi^bed, manuscripts; the most 

extraordinary a= au cftiTBtive of tie traneac- 

ijons of his owi Tliifl ^ it hie setretary read ; ood, 

ad it proeeedea, injm the ot'u^ii Dee presented the coin- 

misaioners with every testic these vouchers consisted 

of royal letters from the quee>i. rom princes, ambassadora, 

and the most illustrious person. England and of Europe: 

passports which traced his i i journals which noted his 

urivaU and departures: 1 appointments, and other 

remarkable evidences; iu.«, ■,^^^ these were wanting, he 
appealed to living witnesses. 

Among the employments which he had filled, he particu- 
larly alludes to " a p^ful journey in the winter season, of 
more than fifteen hundred milea, to confer with learned phy- 
udans on the Continent about her mnyesty's health." He 
showed the offers of many princes lo the English philosopher 
to retire to their courts, and the princely establishment at 
Moscow proffered by the czar ; but he had never faltered in 
Ms devotion to his sovereign. He appealed lo the clerks of 
the records of the Tower, and to other antiquaries," for his 
free distribution of the manuscripts which he had often dis> 
covered. He complains that his house at Mortlake was too 
public for his studies, and incommodious for receiving the 
numerous foreign literati who resorted lo him. Of all the 
promised preferments, he would have chosen the Mastership 

' Wa hiTC Mvenl manaacript letten which paued between Diz tad 
SlOWE. The; itaow all tbt wannth of their litem; inteiconna. Dm oSen 
hia pRaent aid, and praniaea hia Aitun u 
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great man makiiig 
on hia claLtus : hU 



mlobiograpliy, 
the vt:neruble 



rof St. GrD§8 for iu socluHion. Here is a 
[ great deraanda, but reposing vfilh dignily on 1 
) urgeiii ; but the penury was nc 
Tbe (^omnmaioaers, as Ihey listened to tbls 
i must oUco have raisc'd their eyes in wonder o 
i and dignified author before them. 

The report was moat favorable : the queen spontaneously 
declared that Doe should have St. Cross, and the iDcumbenl 
might be remored to a bishopric. She allotted him a con- 
Bider&ble pension, and commanded Lady Howard to wr!lo 
" words of comfort " to his wile ; and further sent an immediale 
nipply fay tiie hands of Sir Thomas Gorge. The letter to 
vi(e and the ready money were, however, Ilie only tangible 
pft 1 for St. CrosH and the pension he never received ! 

Two years afler, wc find Dee still memoralizing. He pub- 

^^ Ifehed " A Letter Apol(^tical. with a Pliun Demonstration 

1 Fervent Protestation for the Course of the Philosophical 

tudies of a Certain Sludiout Gentleman" 1S09. This was 

\ vindication against the odium of magical practii-cs. At 

length, the archbishop installed him in the wardenship of 

Manchester College ; but, though our adventun^r now drew 

into harbor, it was his destiny to live in storms. The inmntca 

always suspected him of concealing more secrets of Nature 

s willing to impart ; and the philosopher, who had 

ceived from great men in Europe such testimonies of ihoir 

lildmirEtion, now was hourly mortified by the petty malice 

I of the obscure fellows of his college. AAer several years of 

I eoDtentioo, lie resigned a college which no occult arts ha po^ 

eued could govern. 

His royal patroness waa no more. Tbe light and splendor 

t of the court tuwl «iunk beneath the horizon ; and, in the chill 

evening of his life, the visionary looked up to those who were 

not susceptible of his innocent sorcery. Still retaining his 

lofty pretensions, be addressed the king, and atlerwards the 

rljament. He implored to be freed from vulgar oxlnnwics, 
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nnd lo be brought to trial, that a judicial eentence might deav 
him of al those foul suspicions which liad douded o«'er hi> 
days for more than half a century. It is to Ixi regretted llut 
thie trial ( d not take plaee : the accusations and the defence 
would have supplied no inmnous chapter in the hisloiy of 
the human mind. A necromancer, and a favorite with Eliaa- 
beth, was not I" ' ' i ' 'in the court of James the 

Firet. Cecil, 1 been taught by his faiber 

to admire the erumtion ^former ol' the Gregorian 

Calendar, was oot the same i in the court of Jamea the 

First aa in that of Elisabt resigned the sage to hb 

solitude, and, with the poll be gtate^man, only reaaoo- 

ablj enough obserred, tha i 'ould sh<Hlly go mad I " 

Misfortune could nei r nor change the ambitions 

spirit of the desertL-d p lie still dreamed in a 

spiritual world which he nev nor heard ; and hopeiuUy 

went on working his stills, deprived of (he powder of projec- 
tion. He sold hia books for a meal ; and, if the gomipcr 
Aubrey may be tniatod, in auch daily distress lie m^ havs 
practised on the aimpUciiy of his humbb neighbors by some- 
times recovering a stolen basket of linen, though it seens be 
refused the more solemn coqnration of casting a figuie for a 
stray horae 1 It is only in this degradatioa of sordid mieeij 
that he is shown to us in the " Alchemist " of Jonsoo. Weary, 
as he aptly expresses himself, of " sailing against the wind's 
eye," in 1608, in the ei^ty-fiist year of his age, ha resoLred 
to abandon his natira land. There was still another and a 
better world for the pilgrim of adance ; and it was during the 
preparations to rejoin his continental friends in Germany that 
death closed all future sorrows. 

It was half a century after the deoeaee of Dr. Dee, that 
the learned Meric Casauben amazed the world by publishing 
the large fidto oantaining " A True and Faitbfid Selalion <^ 
what passed many Years between Dir. John Dkb and soan 
Spixirs," 1659, from a copy in the Cetttmian Ubraiy. Yet 
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18 this huge volume but a torso : the mightj fragments, how- 
ever, were recovered from the mischances of a kitchen fire, 
by Elias Ashmole, a virtuoso in alchemj and astrology, who 
t<Mled and trembled over the mystical and almost the inter- 
minable quires. Such is the fate of books! the world will 
for ever want -the glorious fragments of Tacitus and Livy ; 
but they have Dee passingly entire.* 

Meric Casaubon was the learned son of a more learned 
fitther ; but his erudition much exceeded his judgment He 
had written a treatise against the delusions of " Enthusiasm,'* 
from whence the author derived but little benefit ; for he de- 
monstrated the existence of witches. Yet Meric Casaubon, 
meek and honest, was solicited by Cromwell to become his 
historiographer; but, from principle, he declined the profit 
and the honor : during the Oliverian rule, he became an hypo- 
diondriac, and has prefixed an hypochondriacal preface to 
this unparalleled volume. His faith is obsequious, and he con- 
firms the verity of these conferences with ^ spirits " by show- 
ing that others before Dee had enjoyed such visitations. The 
fiisdnation of a conference with ^ spirits " must have entered 
into the creed even of hi^buer philosophers ; for we are star> 
tied by discovering that the great Leibnitz observed on this 
pre&ce, that ^ it deserves to be translated, as well <u the work 
itself If 

When this book of marvels was first published, the world 
was overcome by the revelations. Those saintly personages 
whose combined wisdom then assisted the councils of England, 
Owen, Goodwin, Nye, and others of that sort, held a solemn 
consistory for the suppression of the book. They entertained 
a violent suspicion that the whole of this incomprehensible 

* The cariooft maj fiod a copioiu namtiye of the recoTeiy of these 
■umoscripts, written by Aahmole himself, printed in Ayscoogh't ** CatftlogiM 
of Manutcripti,'* p. 871; when ahw he ie referred to the autographs of Dee, 
in the British Museum. 

t ** General Dictlonaiy,'* bj Bibch, art Mtrie Cusaufcrn,— Note B. 
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jargon was a covert design lij- some of the Ctiun-h-of-Eng- 
lancl parly, by a mockerj of their own style, to ex|)06e ifae 
whole sainthood, who pretended ao greaily to inspiration. 
But the bomb exploded at once, and spread in all directiun^; 
and, ere they could tit and unfit their textual debate'', the book 
had been eagerly bought, and placed far beyond the reach of 
suppression.* 

The "True Relation of what passed many Tears between 
Dr. Dee and some Spirits " long excited curiosity which no 
one presumed to satisfy. During no less a period than fire 
and twenly yeare was Dee recording what he terms his 
" Actions with Spirits ; " for all was written by his own hand. 
It would be an exlravagaut inference to conclude, that a pei^ 
son of blameless character and grave habits would persevere 
through a good portion of his life in the profitless dceign of 
leaving a monument of pcisthumoas folly solely to mystily 
posterity. Some foola of learning, indeed, have busied ihc-ni- 
eelves in forging antiquities to bewilder some of their succes- 
sors ; but these matidous labors were the freaks of idle hours, 
not the devotion of a life. Even the impoetui« of Eelley 
will not wholly account for the credulity of Dee ; for many 
years after their separation, and to his last days, Dee sought 
for, and at length found, another "Bkryer."t Are we to 
resolve these " Actions - with Spirits " by the visions of 
another sage, a person eminent for his science, and a Roeicru- 
danof ourown times, — that illustrious Emanuel Swedenborg, 

■ Thig liteniy aoecdotc I derive fVom a rouiiiMript 4Dd contempomj 
note ia the printed copy at tbe BriUih Miueam. 

t Thi* office af " akiyer "[• ambiguous : nodlctioDarrwilluiiictas. " la 
the jear before he died, 1607, Dee procured one Bartholooiew lUckman to 
■erre him in Oe lamt mamtr u Kellej bad Aoaer—Biog. Brit., t. 43. Id 
what manner? Did Hicknun prtlend to deecrytbe " ictiona oT (be apiriu" 
in the ahaw-etone, or onlj b> drudge on the powder of projection 7 For^ 
jtan have elapsed since I tamed over (be iDterminible " Diary ; " and now 
mj eyes an dim, and mj coiusge gone. I suipect, however, tbal that magi- 
cal herb, eye4>right, tiowever administerad, will &il lo penetrate thranih 
the darkneaa which aurroaadi the chaotic maaa of manuMript 
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who, In hia reveries, communed with spirit* and angels? It 
would tlius be a great psychological phenomenon which 
remaina unsolved. 

No one Las noticed, that a aei 
rupled ibrough the protracted i 
between ibc queen and the pliilo 
her majeaty took in hb welfare 
Dee, in his frequi 
queen ; and she w 



el communication, uninter- 
ign of Elizabeth, existed 
ipher. Tlio deep interest 
I eirikingly revealed to us. 
roubles, had eonstantly recourae to the 
prompt at his call. The pereonui 



Attentions of the queen oflen gratified bis master-pnasion : 
oilen ahe sent kind messages by her ladies and bcr courtiers ; 
oi^cn was he received at Greenwich, Richmond, and nl Wind* 
6or ; and he was singularly honored by her miijesty'a visits at 
his house in Morllake. The queen would Bometimes appear 
waiting before his garden, when he would approach lo kiss 
her band, and solve Bome ditficult inquiry ghe liad prepared 
for Lira. On one of these occasions, Dee exhibited lo her 
majesty a concave mirror, — a glass which Imd provoked loo 
much uwful discussion, but which would charm tlie queen 
while this Sir David Brewster of his age condescended to 
explain Ibe opticnl illusions. When Dee, in his travels, 
was detained by sickneaa in Lorraine, her majesty despatched 
two of her own physicians to attend on this valued patient. 
The queen incessantly made golden promises of preferment : 
many eminent appointments were fixed on. He had, loo, a 
patron in Ldcesler, the favorite of EliEabeth : for in thai tei^ 
lible stat«-libel of " Leicesier's Commonwealth," among the 
iDstruments of that earl's dark agencies, ive discover " Dee and 
Allen, two atheists, for figuring and conjuring j" that is, for 
Bstroloeical diagrams and magical invocaijuna 1 • As, notwith- 

* It rtquirva ■ Uu poslrrllf lo corrvct the grou prrjiidln* of conUtnpo- 
f«ries ; it wm not the ImhI of lh« honora wbich Dee enjoynl lo luve brtn 
cIdmI/ uoiled «ilh the (ludiH of the " albeiit " Allen, " Ihu faUier of all tcMH- 
ing uid vlrtuoui indiMliy. inflnilely beloved sod idminHl by Ibe cnuK atid 
the oniTcndqr." Th« Milent eologr of Wood U evneA — Alkm, Oson., 
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BtoDding the profusion of tbe queen's designs for his promtv 
tion, he received but little, and that little late, the eiiK«rit<r 
of the ro^ol patron hm been arraigned. Mj-sterious a* 
the pfailoeopber's cabaUstic jargon with which he sometunt^ 
entertained her, her majoaty seemB to have remiiiierated 
empty phrases bj providing notional places: but EliEabeth 
maj not bare deserved thii censure: she unfailing]; 

supplied he*- mowy-f^da, — a ce i evidence rf her eincerit;! 
The truth eeema to be, bhat ro nvmises may be fruetraied 
by intervening competitore an inisterial expedients. At 
the eourt. the evil genius of Dei sod ercr by hit side, salut- 
ing the philosopher with do frtei - voice, » " the arch-«»- 
Jnror of the whole kingdom ! " .[he philosoj^er struggled 
with the unconquersble pr^udices of the age. 

If we imagine tluit Eliztibeth only loolccd on Dee as the 
great alchemist who was to replenish her coflers, or the mystic 
who proponnded the norld of epiritit, (his would not nc<>}urit 
for tbe queen pennitting Dee to remain on the ContiDent 
during ^x yeare. Had such beea the quetn's hopes, sLe 
would bare hermetically sealed tbe philosopher in hia house 
at Mortlake, where, in her ridea to Richmond, riie might 
oonveniently have watched the progreas of gold-maklng, and 
listened to the theai^ic revelatiiutB. Never would she have 
left this wanderer from conrt to court, with tbe chance of con- 
veying to other princee such inappreciable reaulla of tbe 
occult sciences. 

What, then, was the cause of this intjmate interooorse of 
the queen with Dr. Dee? and what the occasioa of that 
tnysteriouB journey of fifteen hundred miles in the winter 
Mason to consult physicianB on her majesty's health, of which 
he had reminded the queen by her commissioners, but which 
tbey could not have comprehended ? Did these mysterious 
physicians reside in one particular locality? and, in the Tost 
intervening distance, were there no skilful physicians equally 
able for consultation? 
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A casual hint dropped hj Lilly, the fiunous aatrolt^r, will 
unveil the my^terluus life of Dec during liis six-yenre' resi- 
dence tibroad. Lilly tells us, that " for many jeurs, in search 
of the protbunder studies, he travelled into foreign parts : lo 
io terious, he was Queen Elizabeth's intelligencer, and had a 
salary for hia mainteniuice from the aecretaries of state." 
Lilly, who is correct in his statenients, except on the fabulous 
narratives of bis professional art, must have written from 
some fact known lo him ; and it harmonizea with an inge- 
nious theory to explain the unintelligible diary of Dee, sug- 
gested by Dr. RoBRKT HoOKE, the eminent mathemalidan. 

HooKE, himself a great inventor in science, entertained a 
very high notion of the scientific cbaractor of Dee, and of 
hia curiosity and dexterity in the philosophical arts, — optics, 
perspective, and mechanics. Deeply versed in ehemiBlry, 
mntbematics, and the prevalent study of astrology, like another 
Boger BaeoD (or rather a Baptista Porta), delighting in the 
marvellous of philosophical experiments, he was sent abroiul 
to amuse foreign princes, while be was really engaged by 
fllizabeth in slate-affairs. Hooke, by turning over the awful 
tome, and comparing several circumstances with the history 
of his own life, was led to conclude that " all which relat«9 
to the spirits, their names, speeches, shows, noises, clothing, 
actions, &c, were all cryptoffraphy ; feigned relations, conceal- 
ing true ones of a very different nature. It was to prevent 
any accident, lest his papers should fall Into hostile hands, 
that he preferred they should appear as the effusions of a 
visionary, father than the secret history of a real spy. When 
the spirits are described as using inarticulate words unpro- 
nounceable according to the letters in which they are written, 
he conjectured that this gibberish would be understood by 
that book of Enoch which Dee prised so highly, and which 
Booke considered to contain the cipher. Ilooke, however, 
has not deciphered any of these inarticulate words ; but, as 
the book of Enoch seems still to exist, this Apocalypse may 
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jot receive its commentator, — a task which it appean Dr> 
Adam Clarke once himself contemplate.* 

There is one fatal objection to this ingenious theory of cryp- 
tc^raphj : this astounding diary opens long before Dee went 
abroud ; and was continued long after his return, when it does 
not appear that ho was employed in afiairs of state. 
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THE ROSACRDSIAN FLUDD. 



The confraternitj of the Rose-croes long attracted public 
notice. Congenial with the more ancient Freemasonry, it 
was probably designed for a more intellectual order: it was 
entitled ''the Enlightened," ''the Immortal," and "the In- 
visible." Its name has been frequently used to veil mysteries, 
to disguise secret agents, and to carry on those artful impos- 
tures which we know have been practised on infirm credulity 
by the dealers in thaumaturgical arts, to a very recent period. 
The modem illuminati, of whom not many years past we 
heard so much, are conjectured to have branched out of the 
sublime society of the Rose-cross. 

This mjvtical order sprung up among that mystical people, 
the Germans, who are to this day debating on its origin ; for, 
like other secret societies, its concealed source eludes the 
search. It was at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
that a German divine, John Valentine Andreas, a scholar of 
enlarged genius, in his controversial writings amused his 
readers by certain mysterious allusions to a society for the 
regeneration of science and religion : in the ambiguity of his 
language, it remained doubtful whether the society was al- 
ready instituted, or was to be instituted. Suddenly a new 
name was noised through Europe, — the name of Christian 
Roscncreutz, the founder, three centuries back, of a secret 
society; and a eulogy of the order was dispersed in five 
different languages. 

The name of the founder seemed as mystical as the secret 
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Older, the KoBe and the Croea.* The rose, with tbe Ger- 
mans, which nas placed in the centre of lht;ir ceiling, was the 
emblem of domesijc confidence, — whence wc have our phrase 
" under tbe rose ; " and the croea, the consecrated symbol of 
Christiauilj, described tbe order's boly end: such notioie 
might suit a mystical diviDC-t lo the le^nd, tbe risioaary 
foundGr waa said to have brou"'*' from Palestine all the 
secrets of nature and of ar* dixir of longevity, and 

the stone so vainly called p caL} 

If to some the society bad a piot matical existence, otbere 
"were couTiDccd of its reality ; 1 
dples, iw dtifenders; and one e 
laws and its cuetoms. Micliael 
Emperor Hodolpb, who had eon 
having become initialed by some 
Germany seeking every brother, a 
inslruclion collected their laws and cu^Loms. 
liBBe, RoBEBT Flcdd, a learned physician of our own «mid- 
tf7, distinguished for bis acieoce and his mysticism, inttriduced 
Boeacrusianism into England: its fervent disciple, be far- 
nisbed an apology for the mystical brotheiiMXtd when it seemed 
to require one. 

The arcane tomes of Fludd often qtread, and stiU with 



led men became its di»- 

eot perwD publi^cd iu 

ler, tbe plipirian of tbe 

'd him for bis services, 

adepts, travelled over alf 

nit from their confidential 

d cu^Loms. M the same 



* FdIIct'i unnring expluiitiaD of the < 
witfaont u>; knowlcdgt of tba wppaeilitioiii fDaadcr. Ha mjs, " Sib* I 
IB that 1 Boae ii tha nraetaat of floven, uid a Croaa accoBnUd the ucni- 
Mt of fbnni and fl{(nn*; w (bal miKb of aomtocj mnat ba impoited in 
tbcir nnnpoutioo." — ^■flcr'i Vorlliia. 

t Tha cbiwflta, io tha atjla of their azruu, T*p^f^" tba Ikib Iij tiM 
myMical naioo, io ttkcir mcrI oparMku, of the de« and tha light. Tfa^ 
dvive the dew fron the Latin Sat ; tnd, in the Sgai« of > croaa x , the; 
tnc« the three letten whMi coinpoea the <nird Lmi, " light." Heahaim b 
oald not laewtr fix mj own, 
I isdeed difficult to Mcertaia the 
oiigin of the name of * eocielj which probablj never bad an euteoca. 

t In the Harleian HanoKriptB, Iroin MSI to SWS, are seTeral t?ni»iiiiiiaM 



br a Di- Bndd, w 



1 by one 
> appeaiB to have been a [nfcaDd adept. 
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^ the elect ** may yet spread, an inebriatiiig banquet of ^ the 
occult sdences," — all the reveries of the ancient cabalists, 
the abetractions of the lower Platonists, and the fancies of the 
modem Paracelsians^ all that is m^rsterious and incompre* 
hensible, with the rich condiment c^ science. There are some 
ejes which would still pierce into truths muffled in jargon 
and rhapsody, and dwell on the images of realities in the 
delirious dreams of the learned. 

Two worlds, ^ the Macrocosm," or the great yisible world 
of nature, and ** the Microcosm," or the little world of man, 
form the comprehensive view, designed, to use Fludd's own 
terms, as ^an encjclophj, or epitome of all arts and 
sciences." * This Rosacrusiaa philosopher seeks for man in 
Nature herself, and watches that creative power in her little 
mortal miniatures. In his Mosaic philosophy, fonnded on the 
first chapter of Genesis, our seer, standing in the midst of 
chaos, separates the three principles of the creation, — the 
palpable darkness, the movement of the waters, at length 
the divine light 1 The corporeity of angels and devils is dis- 
tinguished on the principle of rarum it dennim^ thin or thick. 
Angelic beings, through their transparency, reflect the 
luminous Creator ; but, externally formed of the most spirit* 
ual part of water or air, by contracting their vaporous sab- 
tilty, may ** visibly and organically talk vrith man." The 
devils are of a heavy gross air ; so Satan, the apostle called 
^ the prince of air : " bat in touch they are excessive cold, 
because the spirit by which they live,— as this philosopher 
proceeds to demonstrate,-^ drawn and contracted into the 
centre, the circumferenoe of dilated air remains icy cold. 
From angels and demons, the Rosacrusian would approach 

* TheM sre hh words In reply to his adTcnsfy Fostsr, the only worik 
which he pablished hi Englishf in consequencs of the attack being in the 
Ternacular Idiom. The tenn here Introduced Into the language is, perhaps, 
onr most ancient anthorlty for the modem term EneydopcBdia^ which Cham- 
b«ni curtailed to C^fdapmHa, 
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even to the Divinity : calculating the infinity bj bis geo- 
metry, be reveals tbe nature of the Divine Being, aa "a pure 
moDad, inclading in il»elf all numbere ; " a paradoxical es- 
piession, lying more in the worda than the idta, which called 
doHQ SD aoathcma on the impi*ty of our Ukeoeophiat (or 
ascribing " composition unto God." The occult philosopher 
warded off Ibis perilous stroke. " Tf I have Eud that God 
is in compoeitioD, I mean it not aj< » part compoundtag, but 
ha the sole compounder, in the ap ilic style : ' lie is orer all, 
and in all.'" He detects tbe o of evil in the union of 

the sexes: the sensual organs ol mother of mankind wera 
first opened by the fruit nhicl: aated the future buiD&n 
race, lie broods over the mystery of life, — production and 
corruption, regeneration and r eclionl On the lighter 
topics of mortal studies he i s ingenious conccpiions. 

The title of one of his treatisi * De Natune Simia," or 

"the Ape of Nature," — that is, Abt I a single image, but 
a fertile principle. 

Sympathies and antipatliies, divine and human, are among 
the mysteries of our nature. By two tmiveraal principlea, the 
boreal, or condensing power of cold, and the austral, or the 
rare&ction of heat, impulsion and repulsion, our phjaiciaa 
explains the active operations in the human fiame, — doUods 
not wholly fandfiil ; but, at once medical and magical, this 
doctrine led him into one of the moat extraordinary nmcep- 
tions of mystical invention, yet which long survived tbe ia> 
ventor, so sedncttve were the first fblUea of science. 

Man exists in the perpetual oppoeitioo of sympathies and 
antipathies ; and the eahalist in the human frame beheld the 
contests of spirits, benevolent or malign, trooping on the four 
viewless winds which were to be submitted to his occult poten- 
tiality. Nor was the physician unsuccessful ; ibr, in the sweet- 
neasof bis elocution, pleasant fancies and elevated conceptiona 
operated on the charmed faith of his imaginative patients. 

The mysterious qualities of the magnet were held by Fludd 
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as nothing less than an angelical effluvia. In his ^ Mystic 
Anatomy,'' to heal the wounds of a person miraculously, at any 
distance, he prescribed a cabalistical, astrological, and mag- 
netic unguent A drop of blood obtained from the wound 
mixed with this unguent, and the unguent applied to the 
identical instrument which inflicted the wound, would, how- 
ever distant the patient resided, act and heal by the virtue of 
sympathy. This singular operation was ludicrously named 
"the weapon-salve." 

Fludd not only produces the attestations of eminent per- 
sons, who, in charity we may believe, imagined that they had 
perfectly succeeded in practising his " mystic anatomy ,** but 
he also alleges for its authority the practice of Paul, who 
cured diseases by only requiring that the handkerchiefs and 
aprons of patients should be brought to him. Hardly a 
single extravagance of the Paracelsian fancy of Fludd but 
rests on some scriptural authority, on some fictitious state- 
ment, or some credulous imagination. Fludd, indeed, as our 
plain Oxford antiquary shrewdly opineth, was "strangely 
profound in obscure matters."* A curious tract was pub- 
lished by Fludd, to clear himself from the odium of magical 
dealings, in reply to a fiery parson, one Foster, who took an 
extraordinary mode of getting his book read, — by nailing it at 
the door of the Rosacmsian at night, that it might be turned 
over in the morning by the whole parish! This was "A 
Sponge to Wipe away the Weapon-salve," showing that " to 
cure by applying the salve to the weapon is magical and un- 
lawfuL" The parson evidently supposed that it did cure I 
Fludd replied by " the Squeezing of Parson Foster's Sponge. 

* The collected writings of Robert Fludd, under the Latinized name 
" De Fluctibus/' should form six yolomes folio. His ** Philosophia Mosaica ** 
has been translated, 1659, folio. He makes Moses a gpreat Roeacrusian. The 
secret brotherhood must be still willing to give costly prices for their trea- 
sure. At the recent sale of Mr. Hibbert, the " Opera " of Fludd obtained 
twenty pounds ! The copy was doubtless ^yexy fine;** but the price was 
surely cabalistical. Nor are these tomes slightly rained on the Continent 
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1&3I, 4ti —"to cnwh anil squeeze his sponge, and moke h 
by force to vomit up again the truth which it hath devooivd.' 
Our sage thronghout displays the most tempered dt^toMiioa 
and the most fervent genius ; but the nonsense is equal!/ 



1 



tlie 



reapon-ealve ; " bnt we 
er was the received pht- 
ian. Who has not heard 
Kenelm Digby, bj which 
1 was cured, and cousc- 
lus own kno«le<tge ? or 
great aatbor of ** Vulgar 
perplexed, be eoaduded 
inviaibly ? and, above ail 
inilam, bj sympathy with 
asting away a« the lord 
f window ? Lord Bacon 



We smile at the tympalJiy of ' 
must not forget that litis oecult > 
loeophy of the days of our 
of " the sympati ic nowder "' 
the bloody ^ r ames 

qucntly its piei >wner. wit 

of the " sympati nei 
Errors," by whii tliougli k 
that two loi n t corr 
others, the wans Oi 
the lard wliich had 
rotted when luiled on luc 
acquaints uB that " it b oonatantly received and avouched, that 
(As anoitttmg of the weapon that maieth tht wotmd will heal 
the wonnd itaelf."* Indeed, Lord BaooD hiBtself had discov- 
ered as ma^cal a sympathy ; for he presented Priitce Henry, 
■0 " the first-fruits of his philosophy, a tympoAintig Otme, made 
of several piixtttree, to know the heart of man," whose " opec^ 
dve gravity, magnetic and magic^ woold diow, by tk« band 
tliat held it, whether the heart was warn 
The philosophy of that day was infinitely d 
oor own *■ exact " sciences I 

We may smile at jargon in which we have not been in- 
itialed, at whimsical combinations we do not &acy, at analo- 
gs where we lose all semblance, and at fiibles which we 
know to be nothing more ; but we may credit that these mys> 

■ " Lord BieoB'i Nslanl Hiftoiy," oent. z. BW. — "Id Ihii afsiBHSt 
BpoD tha raUtlnn of tata at cndit, thongti injMir m )|rt sm B«b fiiUj ior 
dined to btliav* it," hii locdihip givea (oi aula or poott h txbaoiiiMty 
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deal terms of tlie learned Fludd conceal many profouiid and 
original views, and many truths not jet patent It is enough 
that one of the deepest scholars, our illustrious Selden, 
highly appreciated the volumes and their author. It is indeed 
remarkable that Bayle, Niceron, and other literary historians, 
have not ventured to lay their hands on this ark of theo- 
sophical science ; too modest to dispute, or too generous to 
attack : unlike the great adversary of Fludd, Pere MersennOi 
who denounced the Rosacrusian to Europe as a caoo-magician, 
who had insured for himself perdition throughout eternity. 

Pere Mersenne, at Paris, stood at the head of the mathe- 
matical class; the early companion, and to his last day the 
earnest advocate, of Descartes. That great philosopher was 
secretly disposed not to reject all the reveries of the occult 
philosophers. It is certain that he had listened with com- 
placency to the universal elixir, which was to preserve human 
life to an indefinite period ; and one of his disciples, when he 
heard of his death, persisted in not crediting the account. 
His own vortices displayed the picturesque fancy of a Bosa^ 
crusian; and moreover, likewise, he was calumniated as an 
atheist Pere Mersenne not only defended his friend, but, to 
dear the French philosopher of any sudi disposition, he at- 
tacked the Bosacrusians themselveSb Too vehement in his 
theological hatreds, he dared to publish too long a nomen- 
clature of the atheists of his times;* and among Machiavel, 
Cardan, Campanella, and Yanini,. appears the name of our 
pious Fludd. Mersenne expressed his astonishment that 
James the First suffered such a man to Uve and to write. 

On this occasion, Fludd was more fortunate than Dee. Eto 
obtained an interview with his learned sovereign, to clear him- 
self of ''the friar's scandalous report" He found his ma- 
jesty ^ regally learned and gracious ; excellent and subtile in 

* This list appeared in some Commentaries on Genesis, bat was sup- 
pr esw id in most of the copies: the whole has, however, been recovend bj 
Chaoflepi^ in his Dictionaiy. 
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hi) mquiaidTe objections ; and, Instead of a check, I '. 
grmc£ and honor from him, and I found him mj kingly patron 
all the days of hid life." Meraenne, ootwithstandiag tbe 
odium he cast on the personal character of Flodd, was wtHing 
to bribe the heresiarch ; fur he offered to unite with lum 
any work for the correction of science and ait, provided Fludd 
would return to that catholic creed which hia ancestors 
prafesaed. ''I tell thid to my countrymen's shame," exdaiius 
Flndd, '• who, instead of encouraging me in my labors, as by 
letters from Potonia, Suevia, Prussia, Germany, Tranejli-ania, 
France, and Italy, I have had, do pursue with maliee ; which 
when a learned German heard of, it reminded turn of the 
speech of Christ, that • no man ia & prophet in his own coun- 
try.' Without any bragging of my knowledge, be it spoken, I 
q>eak this feelingly ; but a guiltless conscience bids me bn 
patient." 

The writings of Fludd are all composed in Latin: ii is 
remarkable that the works of an English officer, residing in 
EDgland, should be printed at Frankfort, Oppenheim, and 
€>ouda. This singularity is accounted for by tho author him- 
Belf. Fludd, in one respect, resembled Dee : he could find no 
English prinlera who would venture on their publication. 
When Foster insinuated that his character as a magicisu waa 
80 notorious, that he dared not print at home, Fludd tells his 
curious Btoiy : " I sent my writings beyond the seas, becatise 
our home-bom printers demanded of me five hundred pounds 
to print the first volume, and to find the cuts in copper : but 
beyond the seas it was printed at no cost of mine, and as I 
oould wish ; and I bad sixteen copies sent me over, with forty 
pounds in gold, as an unexpected gratuity for iL" It is evident 
tiial, throughout Europe, they were infinitely more inquisitive 
in their occult speculations than we in England: and, however 
this may now seem to our credit, certainly our incuriosity was 
not then a consequence of our superior science ; for he wfaoae 
mighty mind was to give a new and enduring impulse to the 
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study of Nature, who was to leftdi us how to philosophize, and 
was now dmwiug us out of ihu dark forest of the humao \u- 
tellect into the lucid expanse of his creative mind, was liimself 
Btiil fascinaLed by mi^cal i^ytnpathies, surmised why witches 
eat bunian fiesb, and instructed ut in tbe doctrine of spirits, 
angelic and demoniac. Bacon would Imve elucidiiled the 
theory of Dee and tbe imaginative mysticiam of the Rosauru- 
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In tile age of Elizabelh, ihe En l> mind took ita firet beat: 
a iieu--borQ impalse in the natir.,, et-erywbere was workiiig 
oat its reb'gion, ils legislation, a its literature. Iq every 
dasB of genius, there existed nt jig to copj: everj thing 
that n-as to be great was to fina beginning. Tbtue mari- 
time adventurers in this rei^ o sailed to diarorer new 

regions, and those heroes whose cbtvalric Bpirit was emnl in 
the marshes of Holland, were not i nore enterprising than the 
creatora of our peaceful literature. 

Among these first Iktentobs, — otir epical Sfekskr; our 
dramatic Sbakbpeabe and Jonson ; our Hookkb, who 
sounded the depths of the origin of law ; and oar Rawxrigh, 
who first opened the histoiy of mankind, — at length appeared 
the philosopher who proclaimed a new philosophy, emanci- 
pating the human mind by breaking the chains of scholastic 
antiquity. He was a singular being who is recogtuzed with- 

Aristotle, in taking poeseasion of all tbe regions t^ know- 
ledge, from the first had assumed a oniversal monarchy, more 
real than that of his regal pnpil ; for he had subjugated the 
minds of generation after generation. Throng a long sac- 
cession of ages, and amid both extinct and new religions, tbe 
writings of the mighty Stagirite, however Itwig known by 
mnUlated and unfaithful versions, were equally studied by the 
Mabotnelan Arabian and the Rabbinical Hebrew; and, daring 
the Bcbolasttc ages, were even placed by the side, and some- 
times above, the gospel j and the ten categories, which pre- 
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tended to classify every object of haman apprehension, were 
held as another revelation. Centuries succeeded to centuries ; 
and the learned went on translating, commenting, and inter- 
preting the sacred obscurity of the autocratical edict of a 
genius whose lofly omniscience seemed to partake in some 
degree of divinity itself. 

But, from this passive obedience to a single encyclopedic 
mind, a &tal consequence ensued for mankind. The school- 
men had formed, as Lord Bacon has nobly expressed himself, 
^ an unhallowed conjunction of divine with human matters ; " 
theology itself was turned into a system, drawn out of the 
artificial arrangements of Aristotle ; they made their ortho- 
doxy dependent on <Hhe scholastic gibberish;"* and to doubt 
any doctrine of ''the philosopher," as Aristotle was para- 
mountly called, might be to sin by a syllogism, — heretical, if 
not atheisticaL In reality, it was to contend, without any pos- 
sibility of escape, with the ecclesiastical establishment, whose 
integrity was based on the immovable conformity of all human 
opinions. Every university in Europe, whose honors and 
emoluments arose from their Aristotelian chairs, stood as the 
sentinels of each intellectual fortress. Speculative philosophy 
could therefore no further advance: it could not pass that 
inviolable circle which had circumscribed the universal know- 
ledge of the human race. No one dared to think his own 
thoughts, to observe his own observations, lest by some fortui- 
tous discovery, in differing from the Aristotelian dialectic, he 
might lapse from his Christianity. The scholastical sects 
were still agitating the same topics ; for the same barbarous 
terms supplied, on all occasions, verbal disputations, which 
even bloody frays could never terminate. 

* The Abate Ahdrbs, in his erodite ** Origine, ftc, d*ogni Lettenton,** 
giyes this remarkmble description, — **t ohiribizzi della DiaUUica « MeU^ 
Jirica d^ArulUtU." As we are at a loss to disoorer the origin of the term 
gibberiih^ and as it is suitable to the present occasion, may we ooi\jectare 
tliat we have here found it? — xii. 20. 
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If we im^ne that this awful fabric of the AristotaliMi or 
ecbolastic philoMpb<r wad first sbnken by the Venilamiaii, we 
should be conferring on a single inilividual a sudden intlueDce 
nliich was far more progres^ve. In a greal revolution, 
whence we date a new era, we are apt to lose sight of thoee 
devious paiha and those marking iucidenis which id all human 
aSkirs arc the prognostics And the prepnrationa : the bifitoiy 
of the human mind would be imj eciiy revealed, »boulil w« 
iiot trace the great inventors in precursors. 

Early in the sixteenth centur ipeared simultaneoasly m 
number of extraordinary geniuse. An age of philosc^hicai 
inventors seemed to ari^ ; a nei ^neration, who, each in 
his own way, were emancipating te nselves from the dogmas 
of the ancient dictator. Thii re igainst the old scbolaatJCA 

broke forth in Italy, in Spaii r'rance, in Gennany, simI 

even reached our shores. ' iloaophers vnav the coct- 

temporarics of Luther: they i — i .loi engaged in bis theologi- 
cal reformalioD ; but it it more than probable that they had 
canght the inspiration of his hardy spirit. We are indeed 
told that the famous Cornelius Agrippa, Ihon^ he could not 
desert the Rome of his patrons, yet saw with sMis&ctioD its 
great pontiff attacked by Lnther; as Erastnos and oUieis 
equally delighted to satirixe all the scholastiG monkery.' 
Luther, too, made common cause with them, in the demo> 
lition of that andent edifice of scholastic snperstition, which, 
under the supremacy of Aritstotle, barred oat every fi?ee 
inquiry. 

Of these eminent men, an elegant Bcbolar, Ludovitnis Vivee, 
by birth a Spaniard, had been invited to the English oourt by 
our Henry the Eighth, to be the preceptor of the Frinoeea 
Mary. Vives, too, was the friend of Erasmus ; but, while that 
facetious sage only expended his raillery on the scholastic mad- 
nees, Vives formally attacked the chief, whose final authority 

• Eoflcld, it US. 
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he declared had hitherto solely rested on the indolence of the 
human mind. Ramus, in France, advanced with more im- 
petuous fury : he held a public disputation against the parar 
mount authority of the Stagirite in philosophy ; and, in his 
^Aristotelian Animadversions," he profanely shivered into 
atoms of absurdity the syllogistic method, and substituted for 
the logic of Aristotle one of his own, which was long received 
in all the schools of the reformed; for Ramus was a Huguenot. 
This innovator was denounced to the magistrate ; for, by op- 
posing Aristotle, he had committed open hostility against reli- 
gion and learning ! The erudite Abate Andres, probably an 
Aristotelian at heart, observes, in noticing the continued per- 
secutions of this bold spirit, that, " to tell the truth. Ramus 
injured himself far more than the Aristotelian doctrine which 
he had impugned ;*** and true enough, if it were a rival 
Aristotelian who cast Ramus out of the window, to be massa- 
cred by the mob on St. Bartholomew's Day. Two eminent 
scholars of Italy contested more successfully the doctrines of 
Aristotle: Patridus collected every thing he could to de- 
grade and depreciate that philosopher, and to elevate the 
more seductive and imaginative Plato. He asserted that 
Aristotle was the plagiarist of other writers, whose writings 
he invariably affected to contemn ; and he went so far as to 
suggest to the pope to prohibit the teaching of the Aristo- 
telian doctrines in the schools; for the doctrines of Plato 
more harmoniously accorded with the Christian faith. Less 
learned, but more original, than Patricius, the Neapolitan 
Telesius struck out a new mode of philosophizing. The 
study of mathematics had indicated to Telesius a severe pro- 
cess in his investigations of Nature, and had taught him to 
R'Ject those conjectural solutions of the phenomena of the 
material world, — subtleties and fictions which had led Aris- 
totle into many errors, and whose universal authority had 

* Andres ** Dell* Origine e ProgresBi d*ogiii Lettermtora," xr. 166. 
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swajed opi iona throagh successive ages, " Telwiwi," wyB 
Lord Bacon, " hath renewed the tenet of Parmenldes, aad ia 
the best of our noveliala,"* Lord Bacon considered the 
Tetesiiin sjetem worthy of his development and his r«futalion. 
But, by hia physical systein, Telesiua had broken the spell, 
and sent forth the naturalist to scrutinize more closely inta 
Nature ; and possibly this Neaf^'^'"!! sago may have kindled 
the fii'Ht spaik in the expcrime hilosophy of Bacon. 

AH these were emment pi era who had indignantly 

rejected the eternal babble oi echolaslics, and the vain 

dicta of the peripat«tica ; and it Baroe cycle were olben 

more erratic and fantastic 1 bold artificers of Dovd 

systems of philosophy had not i successfully attacked tha 
dogmas of Aristotle, but to little purpose, while tfaey were 
substituting their own. The pre lent agitation of tbe phi- 
l(HophicaI spirit, now impetuous nd disturbed, shot forlli 
mighty impulses in imaginary directions, and crealfd chimeras. 
Agrippa and Paracelsus, Jordano Bruno, Cardan and Campa- 
neUa, played their "fantastic tricks," till tbe patient genioB 
of the new philosophy arose simultaneously in tbe Italian 
Galileo and the founder of the Verulamian method. 

Amid the mins of these systems of philosophies, it was not 
with their fallen columns that Lord Bacon designed to con- 
atruct a new philosophy of his own, — a system in opposition 
to other systems. He would bold no contpoversies ; for refuta* 
tiooa were naeless, if tbe method he invented was a right one. 
He would not even be the founder of a sect ; for he presumed 
not to establish a philosophy, hut to show how we should phi- 
losophize. The father of eiperimental philoBopby delivered 
no " opinions," but " a work ; " patient observation, practical 
results, or new and enlai^ed sciences, " not to be found in the 
space of a single age, but through a succession of generations.'* 
IVAlembert observed, "The Baconian philosophy was too wise 

• HonUgn'a Bkod, Iv. M. 
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to astonish." His earlj sagacity had detected the fatal error of 
all system-makers : each, to give coherence to his hypothesis, 
had recourse to some occult operation ; and sometimes had 
ventured to give it a name which was nothing more than an 
abstract notion, and not a reality ascertained to exist in nature. 
The Platonist had buried his lofty head amid the clouds of 
theology, beyond the aspirations of man : the Aristotelian, by 
the syllogistic method of reasoning, had invented a mere in- 
strument of perpetual disputation, without the acquisition of 
knowledge; and in the law which governed the material 
world, when Democritus had conceived his atom, and endowed 
it with a desire or appetency to move with other atoms, or 
Telesius imagined with cold and heat to find the first begin- 
nings of motion, — what had they but contracted Nature 
within the bars of their systems, while she was perpetually 
escaping from them ? The greater philosopher sought to fol- 
low Nature through her paths, to be ^ her servant and inter- 
preter ; " or, as he has also expressed it, ^ to subdue Nature 
by yielding to her." 

Lord Bacon was conscious of the slow progress of truth ; 
he has himself appealed to distant ages. So progressive is 
human reason, that a novel system, at its first announcement, 
has been resisted as the most dangerous innovation, or re- 
jected as utterly false ; yet, at a subsequent period, the first 
promulgator who had struck into the right road is censured, 
not for his temerity, but for his timidity, in not having ad- 
vanced to its termination, and laying the burden on posterity 
to demonstrate that which he had only surmised or assumed. 
It is led to another generation to shoot their arrow forth a 
truer aim, far more distantly. Some of the most important 
results in philosophical inquiries, by men who have advanced 
beyond their own age, have been subjected to this inconve- 
nience ; and we now are familiarized to axioms and principles, 
requiring no further demonstration, which, in their original 
discovery, were condemned as dangerous and erroneous ; for 
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the most noTfil principks most be dispaUd beibra tliaj' e 
be deiDODstrated, till Time in silence seob iU decree with 
aulhority. 

Some ilisooTeriea hare required almost a century to be t«- 
cciveO ; while eome truths remain etiU problematicfal, and, liks 
the ether of Newton, but a mere hypothesis. What ta the wi»- 
fJom of the wise but a stale of nrosression ? and the inveBtor 
has to encounter even the h« f hia brothera in sdenee: 

even I»rd Bacon himself was tue ictim of his own idob of 
the den, — those fallacies that o ^nate from the |>ecnliar 
eharacler of the man ; for, by ui erraluing the science of 
mat hematics, be refused his assent u) the Copemican Bi'slem. 

The celebrity of Lord Bacon was often dislinct from tba 
Baconian philosophy at home, — a ciicums lance which con- 
cems tlie history of our vernacular lilemtnt«. The lofty 
pretensions of a new way to " the AdTancement of I^eaming," 
and lln' '■ Ni>v«m OrsBnum" of an art of invention, to invent 
arts, were long a veiled mystery to the En^ieh pahlic, who 
were deterred from its study by the most ofiiiscating trans- 
lations of the Latin originals. English readeiB recognised in 
Lord Bacon, not the interpreter of Nature throngh all her 
works, but the interpreter of man to man, of tbeir motives 
and their actions, in his " Serraonefl Fideles," those " Essaiea" 
which "come borne to our business and to onr bosoms." Such 
readers were left to wonder how the historian of" the Winds," 
and of " Life and Death," the gatherer of medical receipts 
and of masses of natural history, amid all such minute pro- 
cesses of experiments and inductions, greying in tangible 
matter, as it seemed to ordinary eyes, could in the mere nata- 
ralist be the creator of a new philosophy of intellectual en- 
ergj. The ethical sage who had unfolded the rolume of tbe 
heart they deli^tfuUy comprehended ; but how the nund itself 
stood connected with the outward phenomena of Nature re- 
mained long an enigma for the men of the world. Lord 
Bacon, in his dread to trust the mutability of our language 
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placed by the tide of the unifsrsnl language of the leamei] 
which fineen eenturi(;3 hitd fixed sacred from iiinoration, had 
concluded that the mtxiern hingiiages will "at oqc linie or 
another plaj the baukrupt with books." The sage who, ia 
his sanguine confidence in fViturity, bad predicted that " third 
period of time which will far surpass (hat of the Grecian and 
Boman learning," had not, however, contemplated on a na- 
tional idiom ; nor in llial noble prospect of time Imd he antici- 
pated a race of tbe Europeao learned, wlio^ vemucultir prose 
would create words beyond tlie reach of the languages of an- 
tiquity. No work in our native idiom had yet taken a station. 
The volume of Hooker we know not how he read; but (he 
copiouBueaa of the diction Utile accorded with the English of 
the learned Lord Chancellor, wbo had pressed the compact- 
ness of his aphoristic sentences into the brevity of Seneca> 
but with a weight of thought no Roman, if we accept Tacitus, 
baa attained. Rawleigb and Jonson were but contemporaries, 
unsanctioned by time ; nor could he bare looked even on them 
as modellers for him whose own genius was still more prodi- 
gally opulent, though not always with the most difficult taale. 

Lord Bacon, therefore, decided lo compose bis " Instauratio 
Magna " in Latin. Di^dicaling the Latin version of tbe *' Ad- 
Tanccment of Learning" to tlie prince, tie observed, "It ia 
a work I think will live, and be a. ctlt^n of the world, ai 
Englitk booh are not." Lord Bacon 9aw " bankruptcy in our 
langTiagc," and houseless' wanderers in our books. The com- 
IDonwcallh of letters had yet no existence. Haunted by this 
desolating notion that there was no perpetuity in EngUali 
ritings, he rested not till his own were translated by himself 
ia friends, Jonson and Hobbes and Herbert; and, otlen 
g these Latin versions, some of bis Knglisb compoei- 
■ cemain, in some respect, imperfect, when compared with 
' titose subsequent revisions in tbe Laiiu iranslutioiis. 

By trusting his genius to a foreign tongue. Lord Bacon h«a 
1 its lustre: the vitality of bis thoughts in their origi- 
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nal force, the spontaneity of his mind in all its radness, all 
t^ioee fortuitous strokes which are the felicities of genius, 
were lost to him who had condemned himself to 
joke. Professor Playfjiir always preferred quoting the origi- 
nal English of those passages of the treatise " De Augmenlis 
Scienti&rum " which had first appeared in "the Advancement 
of Learning." The felicity of many of those fine or forcible 
conceptions is emasculated in a foreign and artificial idiom ; 
and the invention of novel terms in an ancient language left 
it often in a clouded obscurity. 

The hand of Lord Bacon had already moulded the lan- 
guage at pleasure, and he might hure preceded liis friend 
Hobbea in the lucidity of a philosophical style. The style 
of Ixtrd Bacon ta atamped with the originality of the age, 
and is as peculiar to him as was that of Shakspeare to the 
poet. He is not only the wittiest of writers in his remote 
allusions, but poetical in his fanciful conceptions. His style 
long served for a model to many succeeding writers. One of 
the most striking imitations ia that curious folio of secret his- 
tory, and brilliant senlentiouaneea, and witty pedantry, tbe 
Life of Archbishop Williams by Bbbop Hackbt. It was 
with declining spirit Lord Bacon composed his " History of 
Henry the Seventh ; " it was an oblation to majesty : the 
king himself was his critic ; and tbe Solomon, as he terms 
Heniy the Seventh, was that image of peaceful sovereignty 
which James affected. 

He who thought that the language would have failed him 
has himself faQed to the language, and ne have lost an Eng- 
lish classic Since the experimental philosophy arose out 
of practical discoveries, it should not have been limited to 
recluse students, but open to the practitioners not yet pbilo- 
Bophers, now condemned to study it by translations of a trans- 
lation. It reqoired two centuries before the writings of 
Bacon reached tbe many. Now, a single volume, in the most 
popular fbriD, places them in the hands of artisans and ar- 
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lists, who are to learn from them to think, to obeerve, and 
to invent. 

The first modem edition of the collected writings of Lord 
Bacon was that bj Blackboume, in 1730. It probably awoke 
the public attention: but English readers eager to possess 
themselves of the Baconian philosophy were stiU doomed to 
their old ignorance; for no one was jet to be found bold 
enough to risk versions, which in the mere translation oflen 
require to be elucidated. This first edition, however, ha^ 
tened the arduous task of ^ methodizing " the philosophy of 
Bacon in English, by Dr. Peter Shaw, in 1733, who then 
suggested that the noble Baconian scheme had not been ^' suf- 
ficiently understood and regarded." This Dr. Shaw was 
one of the court physicians, attached to scientific pursuits, 
which he usefully displayed by popular lectures and writings 
on subjects with which the public were then not familiar. 
Imbued with the genius of Bacon, this diligent student un- 
fortunately had a genius of his own : he fancied that he could 
reconstruct the works of our great philosopher by a more 
perfect arrangement. He separated, or he joined ; he classed, 
and he new-named ; and not the least curious of his singu- 
larities is that of assigning right principles for his wrong- 
doings. He did not abridge his author ; for justly he observes, 
great works admit of no abridgment : but, to shorten their 
extent, he took the liberty of what he terms ^ dropping ; " 
that is, ^leaving out" Of his translations of the Latin 
originals, of which he experienced all the difficulty, he ob- 
serves, that ** a direct translation would have left the works 
more obscure than they are ; " and therefore he adopted what 
he terms '* an open version." A precise notion of this mode 
of free translation it might be difficult to fix on : it would be 
too open if it admitted what was not in the original, or if it 
suffered what was essential to escape. His irremissible sin 
was that of ^ modernizing the English " of Lord Bacon. The 
most racy and picturesque expressions of oar elder writers 
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irere then to be wenkened down to a i^pid ■:nUoquiBl style. 
Willymot had translated Lord Bacon's "Essays" from tlie 
Latin, and thoa substituted his owo loose iocondiie sentenocsi, 
which he deemed '^ more faiihionable laDgua^," for the bril- 
liancy or the ener^ of Lord Bacon's native vein. Dr. 
Shaw'fi three goodly quartos, however, long conveyed in some 
flhape to the English public the Baconian philosoiiby. There 
is something still seductive in these fair volumes, with their 
copious index, and a glossary of the philosofdiica) tenna in- 
Tented by Bacon: I loved them in tbo early daya of mj 
atndies, and they have been deemed worthy to be revived 
in a late edition. 

In my youth, the illustrious name of Lord Bacon was more 
familiar to readers than his works ; aud they were more fre- 
quently reminded of the Lord Chauccllor by the immortal 
verse of Pope than by that Life of Bacon by Mallet which 
may be read without discovering that the subject was the 
fitther of modem philoeopby ; excepting that in the last page, 
M if accidentally, there oocnrs a slight mention of the Great 
InBtauration itself! The very choice of Mallet, in 1740, for 
an editor of Lord Bacon, b a striking evidence how imper- 
fectly the genius of the inataurator of Bciencea waa compre- 



Tbe peychological history of Lord Bacon has all that one- 
ness which is the perfectioii of mind. We ace him in faia 
boyhood, studious of the phenomena of Nature, meditating 
. on the multiplication of echoes at the brick-conduit, near his 
fether's house : there he sought to discover the laws of sound ; 
as in his latest days, when on the snowy road an experiment 
suddenly oocnrted, "touching the conservation and the in- 
dutWion of bodies," whether snow could not preserve flesh 
equally witJi salt. Alighting from his carriage, with his own 
hands he assisled the experiment, and was strack by that 
i-hillinnMj which, a few days after, closed in death ; yet the 
dying natonliat, too weak to write the last letter he dictated, 
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expressed his satisfaction that the experiment ** answered ex- 
cellently welL** 

But he who, hj the crueltj of fortune and mortal infirmity, 
lived many lives in the span of one short life, ever wrestling 
with Natore to subdue her, could never subdue himself by 
himself. He idolized state and magnificence in his own per- 
son ; the brilliancy of his robes and the blaze of his equipage 
his imagination seemed to feed on ; he loved to be gazed on 
in the streets, and to be wondered at in the cabinet: but, 
with this feminine weakness, this philosopher was still so 
philosophic as to scorn the least prudential care of his fortune ; 
so that, while he was enamoured of wealth, he could not 
bring himself down to the love of money. Participating in 
the corruptions of the age, he was himself incorruptible : the 
Lord Chancellor never gave a partial or unjust sentence ; and 
Rushworth has told us, that not one of his decrees was ever 
reversed. Such a man was not made to crouch and to fawn, 
to breathe the infection of a corrupted court, to make him- 
self the scapegoat in the mysterious darkness of court- 
intrigues ; but he was this man of wretchedness I Truly he 
exclaimed one day, in grasping a volume, ^ For this only am 
I fitted." The intellectual architect who had modelled his 
house of Solomon, and should have been for ever the ideal 
inhabitant of that palace of the mind, was the tenant of an 
abode of disorder, where every one was master but its owner, 
a maculated man seeking to shelter himself in dejection and 
in shade. Whisperers, surmisers, evil eyes and evil tongues, 
the domestic asp whose bite sends poison into the veins of 
him on whom it hangs, — these were his familiars, while his 
abstracted mind was dictating to his chaplain the laws and 
economy of Nature. 

Yet there were some better spirits in the mansion of 
Grorhambury, and even in the obscurity of Gray's Inn, who 
have lefl testimonies of their devotion to the great man long 
afler his death. In the psychological history of Lord Bacon, 
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we must tiot pass bj the peycboiogical monamcnt which the 
affectionate Sir Thomaa Meautye, who, hj bis desire, lies 
buriied at his feet, raised to hia master. The design is as 
origiual as it b grand, and is said to have been the invention 
of Sir Heniy Wotton, who, in his long residence abroad, had 
formed a reSned taste for the arts which were jet strangers 
in England. The simplicitj of our ancestors had placed 
their sculptiired figures recumbent on their tombs: the taste 
of Woiion raised the marble figure to imitate life itself, and 
to give the mind of the original to its image. The moQument 
of Bacon exhibits the great philosopher seated in profound 
contemplation in his habitual attitude ; for the insciiptioQ i»> 
cords for poeteritj, Sic tedebat.* 

' Sm " Cnriositiea of LiterMon," art. " Bicod at Hams." 
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The first marked advancement in the progress of the national 
understanding was made bj a new race of public bene&ctorSy 
who, in their munificence, no longer endowing obsolete super- 
stitions and inefficient or misplaced charities, erected libraries, 
and opened academies ; founders of those habitations of know- 
ledge whose doors open to the bidding of all comers. 

To the privacy and the silent labors of some men of letters 
and some lovers of the arts, usually classed under the general 
designation of collectors, literary Europe, for the great 
part, owes its public museums and its public libraries. It was 
their ripe knowledge only which could have created them, 
their opulence only which could render them worthy of a 
nation's purchase, or of its acceptance, when in their generous 
enthusiasm they consecrated the intellectual gifl for their 
countrymen. 

These collections could only have acquired their strength 
by .their growth ; for gradual were their acquisitions, and in- 
numerable were their details : they claimed the sleepless vigi- 
lance of a whole life, the devotion of a whole fortune, and 
oflen that moral intrepidity which wrestled with insurmount- 
able difficulties. We may admire the generous enthusiasm 
whose opulence was solely directed to enrich what hereafler 
was to be consecrated as public property; but it has not 
always received the notice and the eulogy so largely its due. 
It is but bare justice to distinguish these men from their 
numerous brothers whose collections have terminated with 
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themselves, known only to pwteritj by their posthaiii< 
logues, — lie BoIe record thai these collectors were great 
buyers and more famous eellers. Of many of the foumoebs 
of public collections, the names nre nol familiar lo the reader 
though some have sometimes been identi^ed with their more 
celebrated coUeclioos, from the gratitude of a succeeding age^ 

A collection fonned by a single mind, skilled in its favorite 
pursuit, becomes the tangible depository of the thoughts of its 
owner: tliere is a unity in this tabor of love, and a secret con- 
nection ihrough its dependent parts. Thus we are told that 
Cecil's library was the best for history ; Walaingham's, for 
policy i AruBdel's, for heraldry ; Cotton's, for antiquity ; and 
Usher's, for divinity. The completion of such a collectioti 
reflects the perfect image of the mind of the philosopher, the 
philologist, the antiquary, the naturalist, the scienli6e ur th« 
legal chnracler, who in!o one locality has ga'hered logetlier 
and arranged lliis funiilure of the human intellect. 

To disperse their collections, would be, to these elect spirits, 
to reeolve them back into their first elements, — to scatter 
them in the air, or to mingle them with the dusL* Happilj 
for mankind, these have been men to whom the perpetuity of 
their intellectual associations was a future existence. Coo- 
sciouB that their hands had &8tened links in the unbroken 
chain of human inquiry, they left the legacy to the world. 
The creators of these collections have oflen betrayed their 
mnxiety to preserve them distinct and entire. Confident I 
am that such was the real feeling of a recent celebrated col- 
lector. The rich and peculiar collection of manuscripts, and 
at rare and choaen volumes, of Fbakcis Douce, from hia 

* Sir SimoDda d'E<r«a frelinglj deKiiba hi hit will hit "pncioDB 
Hbnu7." " It b my inviulable injonction tbat It be kspt entir*, (cd nnt 
•old, dirided, or diutpitcd." It «u not, hovercr, to b« lacked up from the 
pobtk good. Sncb wu the feeling ot an eminent antiqnarf. 

A Uter Sir Simoodi d'Evei «u tn eztn<ig4Dt m*n, ind Menu to 
bare Mid everr tiling about ITlB.wbeD tbe collectioD pawed into the poeee*. 
lion of the Eari <tf Ozfbid. 
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CRrlieat ^ays had been ihe objects of liis incessant caroe. 
With means extremely rtHlricled, but with a mind which no 
obstruclioiiB could swerve from its direct course, through 
manj years he accomplbbed a glorious design. Our modest 
antiquary startled the most curious, not only of his country- 
men, but of foreigners, by his knowledge, diversified as hie 
own unrivalled collections, in the recondite literature of the 
middle ages, and whatever exhibited the manners, the cus- 
toms, and the arts of every people and of every age. Laid 
in life, he accidentally became the possessor of a conaldcrable 
fortune; and, having decided that this work of his life should 
be a publie inheritance, he seemed at a loss where U might 
at once rest in security, and lie patent for the world. The 
idea of its dispersion was very painful ; for he was aware that 
the ainglencBB of design which had assembled such various 
mattera together could never be resumed by another. U« 
often regrt^tted, that, in llie great national repository of litera- 
ture, the collection would nwrgc into tlie universal mass. It 
was about this time that we visited tt^Iher the great lihnuy 
of Oxford. Douce contemplated in the Bodleian that arch 
OTer which is placed the portrait of Selden, and the library 
of Seldcn preserved entira ; the antiquary's cloeet, which holda 
the great topographical collections of Gough; and (ho dlB- 
tinct shelves dedicated to the small Shakespeariau library of 
Malone. He observed that the collections of Rawlinson. of 
Tanner, and of others, had preserved th«ir identity by llielr 
separation. This was the subject of our conversation. Al 
thia moment. Douce must have decided on the locality where 
his precious collection was to £nd a perpetual abode ; for it 
was immetliutely on hifl return home that our literary anti- 
quary bequeathed his collection to the Bodleiau Ubrarj', 
where it now occupies more than one apartment. 

To the anxious cares of such fuundtre of publifi collerttona, 

England, as well as Italy and Frauce, owes a national debt; 

nor can we puss over in silence the maa to whom first occurred 

vol, II. 22 
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the hsppy idea of insiituIiDg a library which should have for 
its owDers his ana fellow-cillzeiiB. A Fiur«nliac mcrdiAnl, 
emancipated from the ihraldom of traffic, vowed himself 
pursuits of literature, and, just before the art of priatLDg was 
practised, to the preservation of manuscripta, whidi he not 
only multiplied by his unwearied hand, but waii the first of 
that race of critics who amended the texts of the early copy- 
ists. What ho could uot purchase, his pure seal was not the 
leas solicitous to preserve. Boccaccio had bequeathed his 
own library to a conveot in Floreace, and its sight produced 
that effect on bin) which the library of Shakespeare, had it 
been preserved, might have had on an Englishman; and, since 
he could not possess it, he built an apartment solely to pre- 
Berve it distinct from aiiy other collection. 

At a period when the owners of manuscripid were so ava- 
ricious of their poasessiona that they refused their loan, and 
were frugal even in allowing a sight of their lenvo?. the hardy 
getierosity of this Florentine merchant oouceived one of the 
most important designs for the interests of learning : to in- 
vite readers, he bequeathed his own as a public librakt.* 
He, who occupied but a private station, first offered Europe a 
model of patriotic greatness which princes and nobles in their 
magnifioence would emulate. It has been said that the 
fimnder of this public library at Florence had only revived 
the nc^le design of the ancients, who had displayed their 
affection tor literature by even bestowing their own names od 
public libraries : but this must not detract from the true glory 
of the merchant of Florence ; it was at least an idea which 
had wholly escaped the less liberal <tf bis learned conlempo 
nries. 

Sir Thouas Bodlbt may be considered as the first founder 
of a public library in this country, raised by the haod of an 
individuaL A [uctare of the obetmctions, the anxieties, the 

• Tinboadii, v). pL L Ul. 
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. hopes, and the di^Appointmenls of Uie founder of the Bodleian, 
exhibits a person of rank and opulenc'e Bubmilling even to 
minute drudgery, and to ttie most humiliating solicitations, 
and busily occupied by a foreign ae well as a domestic corre- 
■pondcncc. to accomplish wliat he long despaired of, — a library 
adequate to the wants of every English etutlenL 

BoDLET, in the sketch of his own life, betrays that early 
book-love which subsequently broke out into that noble passion 
for "his reverend mother, the University of Oxford." Sir 
Thomas Bodley had ably served in some of the highest state 
employments, but at length discovered the secret pathway 
to escape from " court contentions ; " and this be found when 
busying himself with a vast ideal library, — the future Bod- 
leiBQ ! Long, indeed, it was but ideal ; the labor of his day, 
the dream of his night, so slowly rose the reality of the fabric 
It was difficult to determine on the class or the worth of 

I authors, — ollen rejecting, always augmenting, si ill consulting, 
row advising, or being advised ; sometimes irresolute and at 
others decisive; now exulting, nud now despondent- How- 
ever fervid was bis noble enthusiasm for literature and for 
lus library, not less remarkable was that provident sagacity 
which he combined with it, and by which only he could carry 
on the vast design. 

What were the emotions of Bodley through this long 

, period, what bis first intentions, and what his immutable 
decision, have fortunately been lud open to ns in a close cor- 

I respondence with his first librarian. Our parent-founder of a 
public library, with the forcible simplicity of the natural collo- 
quial style of that day, has developed his own character. 
" Examining exactly for the rest of my life what course I 
might take, and having soo^t, as I thought, all the ways to 
the wood, to select the most proper, I concluded, at the Inst, 
to set up my staff at the library-door in Oxon ; being thor- 
oughly persuaded, that, in my solitude and surcease from the 
commonwealth afiairs, I could not busy myself to better pur- 
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pose." He early discovereJ lliat the formniion of his libnuy 
required the co-operation of many bvorable eirvumstances: 
" Some kind of knowledge, some purse-ability, great store of 
honorable frieDds; else it nould prove a vain attempt and 
inconsiderate." After many perptexitiea, the great reaolra 
seemed to sanction the act; and he exclaims, '-The project 
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is cast ; and, whether I Ii< 
wMre.is my ttioughts and deed 
pledge, and sueh the deed of giW- 
nees of his mind, contracted nii 

But the minor carce and the 
open OQ him ; and it must be cotifi 
tient duties of the learned Dr. 
crously elected for the first lit 
groan on his inierminable I 
proaehes him: "I am toiled e 
self, with writing, buying, binding 
fed with pleasure of seeing the end.' 



such ends alte^ther I 
Such was tlie solenra 
lich Bodley, in the gre&b- 
iterity. 

inuter anxieties were lo 
ed that be tried the p». 
nes, whom he had judi- 
, but who oft«n vents ■ 
Sir Thomas gently rs- 
ngly, no lesa than your- 
lispo^ing. &c. ; but I am 
Bodley had not only b> 



fefm a universal library, bot to build one on the desolate rains 
of that founded by Duke Humphrey, whose royal name coald 
not save his books and manuscripts, which had all been pur- 
Imned and wasted. The pledges left for their loan not being 
worth half the valne of the books, the volumes were never 
returned ; and those which remained in the reign of £dward 
the Sixth were burned as " superstitious," for their rubrics 
M>d illuminations. The history of this libntry might have 
deterred our new founder, by reminding him of the fate which 
may await even on public libraries. At all events, for many 
years it required all his fortitude to encounter a rabble of 
master-carpenters, joiners, carvers, glaziers, builders, claspers, 
and stringers, and the chain-smiths ; for, at that day, books 
were chained to their shelves, with chuns long enough lo 
reach the desk. A book was tethered, and could never stray 
from its paddock. Then came the classification and the ar- 
nngements ! diflcnssions not easily to be adjusted with hia 
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librarian, whelher & book bIkiuIiI be c1iu<sr(] as a work ut' tbe- 
olng^ or ot' politics. Sir Thomas (uuiid an incessMit business 
bX London in packing up "diy fntfi," or vats of books, barging 
them for Oxrord : he was receiving (Vesli supplies from Italy, 
from Spain, from Turkej : and designed to send a Hi^hnlar to 
travel in the East, to collect Arabic and Persian books, on 
which he sagaciously observed, that " in process of time, by 
the extraordinary diligence of some one student, these eastern 
languages may be readily understood." Bodley anticipated 
our Society for Oriental Literature. 

But, not merely solicitous to erect a vast library, Bodley 
WHS equally anxious to consecrate the spot to study itself. 
He is uneasy at too public an admission, lest idlers should 
mix among the students, and, an be plainly tells, "be daily 
pestering the room with their gazing and babbling, and tramp- 
ling up and down, disturbing the real studious," With what 
fervor he rejoices, when, at length, he lived to witness the day 
of ihe opening of the library, and found that " all proceeded 
orderly, and with such silence " ! But, although he had be- 
Btoned all his cares and his fortune on this institution, it still 
wa« but an in&nt; and he had to look towards spirits as en- 
larged as hb own to protect the orphan of the public. It 
met with some who adopted it, and Bodley had their names 
inscribed in the register of tliis public library: but be was as 
cautious as he was courteous; the v^n were not to be gnUi- 
fled for penurious gifts. Books, and not names, were wanted. 
At finit, impatiently zealous, he murmurs of "promises re- 
ceived for performances." But latterly he had occasioa la 
exhort the university to mark by ibeir particular acknowledg- 
tnonte llie donations in volumes or in money. The honorable 
roll on wliich the nninee are inscribed includes not only iboM 
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In Sir Thomas Bodley'a character we Tiew 
dignity of a great design, yet combined wilh the sedate reflec- 
tion of a man practised in the world. Tlier« were certain 
traits of canity, which may gire a color to the insinuations cf 
who might consider they had been deprived of lega- 
vanity which rused this 
o discover, that, when tha 
he library, a letter of Sir 
iaiior. *■ I pray you, ob- 
iking ; and, in your next, 
First was preparing to 
I to the librarian for lua 
. must not carry greater 
an hour's utterance. It 
of stuff." The librarian 
the king came down to 
i>proving the concealment 
It will not avail to 
conceal bim in his desk, since he is in the catalogue ; nor have 
we any reason to take any notice of the king's dislike ; bat," 
he warily adds, " should it excite his majesty's notice, we must 
allege that the books were put there in the queen's time." 
But nothing save the most delicate attention towards an 
author could have prompted his order concerning Coryat the 
traveller, who bad presented his book to the library. On the 
author's coming to Oxford, Sir Thomas desired thai '^ it should 
be placed in such a manner, that, when the author came down, 
it may seem to magnify the author and the book." In his 
ardor for the general interests of his library, Bodley abso- 
lutely insisted that his librarian should persevere in his forlorn 
fellowahipi for "marriage," opined the founder of the Bod- 
leian Libiaiy, " is too full of domestic impeachments to afiord 
him so much time from his private affairs." The doctor de- 
cided against the celibacy of a librarian, and was gravely 
admonished on the absurdity of such conduct in one who had 



cies, — that it was his 
-edifice of learning. It is amus 
Bishop of Exeter proposed lo 
Thoma-s immediately precedes 
serve his speeches, and liki. 
let me know iL" When Jk^.^ 
visit the library, he furnished 
speech lo the h'terary mouarch . 
length than for half a quarte 
must be short and sweet, and 
"wna di'-iirous to hide Buehanao 
Oxfor.l ; but B-xiley, probaWy i 
of any of his literary stores, observed, 
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tbe care of a public library ! for " it was opening a gap to 
disorder Lereatler." With a happier prescience, Bodley fore- 
saw that race of generous epirits, who long after, and at 
distant intervab, have carried on his great views. Listen to 
tbe simplicity and force of the venerable style of our firat 
founder of a Pcblic Librart: — 

" We cannot but presume, that, casting (coanting) what 
number of noble benefactors have already concurred in a 

FEKVOIt OF AFFECTION tO that PfBLlC PLACE OF BTLHir, 

we shall be sure in TIUB to come Io find some others of 
TBE LIKE DtsFOsiTiON to the advancement of learning."* 

With aufb a hallowed purpose ever before biui, can we 
conceive iho agonies of the founder of a public library, on 
being for ever Jenied an enlrnnce into it ? and jet such was 
the fate of one of the most illustrious of this race. The 
mournful history of the founder of tlie Cottonian Library will 
ever excite the regrets of a grateful posterity, and its catas- 
trophe will witness how far above life be loved and value<i his 
collected lore. It happened, that, among the many rare 
manuscripts collected by Sir Robert Gottox, one reached 
bis hands, which struck him by the singularity of the sub- 
ject: it was a political theory, to show the kings of England 
" bow to bridle tbe impertinency of parliaments." An un- 
faithful amanuensis, the son of the Dr. James whom we have 
just noticed, took copies, and sold them to tbe carious. When 
the original was at length traced to the Cottonian coUeclioa, 
Sir Robert was sued in tbe star-chamber, and considered as 
the author of a work whose tendency was to enslave tbe 
nation. It was long afterwards discovered, that this mauu- 

• Tha vigilant euriosllf of Tom Htame, the Bnliqiui7, colleclcd tha 
tiugulir Forrerpoadencfl of the Founder of tho Bodleian Libnuy with Dr. 
Jwois, th« flm libranin, and pDl)li>hed it under the tille of "Reliqulv 
Badleians, ot Soma (jeouine Roinaioi of Sir Tliomu fiodler," IT'U. »td. 
The curioua reader will find in Goldi'i edllloii of Wood's " Annals of tha 
Dnivenil^ of Oxford " ta»aj l*llcn hy Bodley, and liit liberal ei 
to provide ■ fixed n 
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Bcripl had been originallj writlea by Sir Robert Dndlejr, 
when in exile Bt Florence. Cotton was now denied all ac 
lo his library ; his epiiits sunk in the blackest melaochoty ; 
be declared to an intimate friend, that " thoee who had locked 
up his librarj from hion hiul broken his hearL" Now de- 
prived of that learned crowd who onte were flowing into his 
house, consulting and arranging his precious mauuscripLi ; 
torn awaj from the delightful businesa of his life, and in tor- 
ment at the doubtful fate of ihat manu3cri|)t collection, which 
had consumed forty years, at every personal sacrifice, to form 
it for the "■ use and service of posterity," — he sunk at the sud- 
den stroke. In the course of a few weeks, he was so worn by 
injured feelings, that, from a niddy-complenioned man, ■' his 
fitce WBfi wholly changed into a grim blackish paleness, near 
to the resemblance and hue of a dead visage." Such is tho 
expression of one who know him well. Befon? he died. Sir 
Httbert requested the k'amed Spelmiin to ncfjiiaint tlie Privy 
GouDCJl, that " their so long detaining his books from him had 
been the cause of his mortal malady." " On thb message," 
Bays the writer of a manuscript lett«r of the day, " the Lord 
Priyy Seal came to Sir Robert, when it was too late to com- 
fort him, from the king ; from whom also the Earl of Dorset 
came within half an hour of Sir Robert's death, to condole 
with Sir Thomas Cotton, his son, for his father's death ; and, 
with an assurance that as his majesty loved his &ther, so he 
would continue his love to him : Sir Robert hath entailed his 
Kbrary of books as sure as he can make it npon his son and 
his posterity. If Sir Robert's heart could be ripped up, his 
library would appear in it, as CUais in Queeu Mary's." 
Such is the affecting fate of the founder of the Collonian 
Library, — that great individual, whose sole labor silently 
formed onr national antiquities, and endowed his country 
with this wealth ttf manuscripts. 
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EARLY WRITERS, — THEIR DREAD OF THE 
PRESS; THE TRANSITION TO AUTHORS BY 
PROFESSION. 



At the close of the reign of Elizabeth, the public, awaken- 
ing at the first dawn of knowledge, with their stirring paa- 
sions and their eager cariosity, found their wants supplied hj 
a new race of " ready writers," who now teased the groaning 
press, — a diversified race of miscellaneous writers, who had 
discovered the wants of the people for books which excited 
their sympathies and reflected their experience, and who 
caught on their fugitive pages the manners and the passions 
of their contemporaries. No subject was too mean to be 
treated ; and, had domestic encyclopaedias been then invented, 
these would have been precisely the library the people re- 
quired: but now every book was to be separately worked. 
The indiscriminate curiosity of an uneducated people was 
gratified by immature knowledge ; but it was essential to 
amuse as well as to inform : hence that multitude of fugitive 
subjects. The mart of literature opened ; and with the book- 
manufactory, in the language of that primeval critic, Webbb, 
of innumerable sorts of English books, and infinite fardles of 
printed pamphlets, ^ all shops were stuffed." 

It has been attempted to &x on the name of that great 
patriarch, the Abraham of our Israel, who first invented our 
own book-crafl; but it would be indiscreet to assign the 
honor to any particular person, or even to inquire whether 
the cupidity of the book-vender first set to work the ingenuity 
of the book-weaver. Who first dipped his silver pen into 
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his golde ink, and vho firat concaved the notioa of this 
literary atdiemj, wbich Iransmules paper ioio gold or lead ? 
It was, I believe, no eolitaiy iavention : the rush of " authon 
bj profession " was simultaneous. 

Former writera had fearfullj conried fame ; thej were the 
children of tlie pleasures of the pen : these were r h&rdier 



race, nho at once seized on par 
opened bj' the arts of author 
publication, before there exbi 
productions were often anop' 
same purpose, the; wore thi 
were pseudonymous ; or the] 
initials, by which means the ■ 
own properly. It aeems a 
eucb great pains to defraud 
This coyness of 



larjty ; and s new trade ivaa 
In the primitive age of 
reading public," Uteraiy 
; or, wluch answered the 
of a ficUtious name, and 
themselves under naked 
have sometimes lost their 
, that writers should taka 
es of llieir claims. 
)revalent among oar ear- 
thing were not vet alniorit 
Bjnonymous terms. Before we tiad " authors by profesaion," 
we had authors who wrote, and seemed to avoid every sort of 
publicity. To the secluded writers of that day, the pres« 
waa arrayed with terrors which have ceased to haunt thoee 
who are bmiliar with ita daily labors ; and our primeval 
writera trembled before that halo of immortality wtiich seemed 
to hang over that ponderous machinery. Writers eagerly 
affixed their names to polemical tracta, or to devotional eBu- 
sions, during the melancholy reigns of Edwabd the Sixth 
and Makt, as a record of their leal, and sometimes as an 
evidence of their voluntary martyrdom ; but the productions 
of imagination and genius were yet rare and private. The 
noble-minded hardly ventured out of the halcyon state of 
manuscript to be tossed about in open sea: it would have 
been compromising their dignity, or disturbing their repoee, 
to submit themselves to the cavils of the cynics ; for, even at 
this early period of printed books, we find that the ancient 
&mily of the Malevcli, whom Terence has noticed, had Bor- 
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vised Ilie full of Rome, and here dij nol Bad their "ocpupa- 
lion gone." Wiih many seholara, too, it waa still doublful 
wlietlier the vernacular Musea in veree and prose were not 
trivial and homely. In the inchoate elate of our lilerature, 
some who were imbned with classical studies might have felt 
their misgivings, in looking over Iheir " gorgeous inventions " 
or Iheir " pretty devices," as betraying undisciplined Strength, 
bewildering &ncies, and uoformed tastes. Tliey tvcre not 
aware, even at that more advanced period, when a series of 
"poetical collections" appeared, of wha.1 they had already 
done i and it has been recenlly discovered, that, when the 
printer of " England's Helicon " had innocently affixed the 
namei) of some writers to their pieces, to quiet their alarms 
he was driven to the clumsy expedient of paeting slips of 
paper over their names. This waa a spell which Time only 
dissolved, — that great revealer of secrets more deeply con- 
When publication appeared thus terrible, an art which was 
not yet valued even the artists themselves would slight. We 
have a striking instance of this feeling in the circumstance 
of D sonnet of our Maiden Queen on the conspiracies then 
hatching hy the party of her royal sister of Scotland. One 
of the ladies of her bedchamber had surreptitiously tran- 
scribed the poem from her majesty's tablet, and the innocent 
criminal hod thereby cnst herself into extreme peril. The 
queen affected, or at least expressed, her royal anger lest the 
people should imagine that she wos busied in "such toys;" 
and her majesty was fearful of being considered too lightly 
of for so doing. The grave sonnet might, however, have 
been accepted as a stale*paper. The solemn theme, the 
grandeur of the queenly personages, and the fortunes of two 
great nations at issue, communicated to these verses the pro- 
found emotions of contemplative royalty, more exquisite Ifaaa 
the poetry. Yet Elixabetb could be checked by " the fear 
to be held too lightly by such toys." 
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Htc same motiTG had influenced some of the great 
^es Id our literature, whu, bj the suppression of tbeir 
mzioui^lT eluded public observation, at ibe verr moment thej 
wera in reality courting it ! fynolo aod Innaerilo, or ban 
loitiaLt, were the concealing signatures of Rairleigh, of Sid- 
ney, and of Spenser. The works of the Earl of Surrey, thra 
the finest poems in the language, Kere posthumous. " Tbe 
Aicadia " of Sidney possibly waa never intended for ibe 
preoa. The noble Sackville, whn nla&ncd tbe gmnd poem of 
"the Mirror of Magisimtis," i ;ly left bis lofty " Indoo 

tkn' anonymous among the c U In the first poedcal 
Biiacellfloy in our language, cnlltr. I by the primer Touell, 
■re " the Poems of ttncrrd » i ; " so careless were the 

writers ihemselvea to pi^n;i ir names, and no liltte 

aware of bsTing claims o Some yean aAer, when 

those other poetical js, he Paradise of Dainty 

Devicfji" and " Englanos xieiicon, were projected by their 
publishers, they were borrowed or st<Jen from manaacripts 
which lay neglected with their authors, and who for the most 
part conceal themselves under qoaint signaturea. 

Tbe metropolis, in ibe days of Elisabeth and James, bora 
a pretty close resemblance to those andent cities now exist- 
ing before OS on the Continent, famoos in their day, but which, 
from causes not here necessary to specify, have not grown 
with the growth of time. Cologne, Coblenta, and Mayence, 
are such cities ; and the city of Kouen, in its mora ancient 
nte, exhibits a picture of the streets of London in the days of 
Shakespeare. Stationaiy in their limits and their population, 
the classes of sodety are more distinctly marked out ; but 
the individual lives mora constantly under tbe survey of his 
ndghbors. Their art of living is to live in the public eye ; 
to keep np appearances, however this pride may prove incon- 
venienL No one would seem to have an established house- 
hold, or always care to indicate its locality : their meals are 
at a public table, and their fimiiliar acquaintance are found 
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c )iame public reeorts ; tbeir bocibI life becomei cuii- 
Iracted as their own ancient narrow streets. 

Such was London, wLen the Strand was a suburb, with 
only a few scattered mansions : the preseai streets sllll retain 

family names, thus separating Londoa from ila regal 
Bister. The glor^ of the goldsmiths and the merct^rs blazed 
in Cheapside, " the beauty of London ; " and Fleet Street was 
the Bond Street of fashionable loungers, lu this contracted 
sphere, wliere all moved, and the observers had microscopical 
eyes, any trivial novelty was strangely magnitied, a,aA tli6 
great personage was an object for their scrutiny ae well as 
the least considerable. Thus we find that the I^ord Chan- 
cellor Bacon is censured by one of the gossiping pens of that 
day tor his inordinate pride and pomp no the most ordinary 
occasions. He went in his state robes " to cheapen and buy 
eilka and velvets at Sir Itaptist Hicker's and Burner's ^bops." 
James the First, I think, ouc« in Parliament alluded to tlio 
"goldsmiths at Clieap, who showed not the bravery of Ibrmer 
days." as a mark of the decline of national prosperity, Ona 
I' the popular alartus of that day was " the rising of the 
apprentices,*' whenever the city's clumsy " watch and ward " 
i pu[ to the rout; the apprentices usually made an at- 
tempt on their Bbhorreai«, Bridewell ; or pulled down two or 
three bouses on Sh rove-Tuesday. Once, on the trying of 
some ordnance in Moorfields, the court was seized by a panic 

1 rising in the city." From all this we may form some 
rtotion of the size of the metropolis, and its imbecile police. 

vast and flourishing metropolis, the individual in liberty 
and security passes among the couutleaa waves of this ocean 

metropolis thus rising frtnu its contracted infancy, ex- 
tending in growth, and diversified by new classes of society, 
presented many novelties in its crowded scenes, — mutable 
manners, humorous personages, all the affectations or the 
homeliness of ita citiuiu. Uany writers, among whom were 
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some of admirable genius, ileroled ihcir pens lo 
ubjccts and evanescent si^iies, Kure of finding an tnunediste 
reception from the sympnthy of their readere. New modes 
of life, and altered manners (luring a lengthened peace, 
brought men into closer observation of each other: the ranks 
in society were no longer insulated ; their hauuia were the 
same localities, — the play-bou»e, the ordinary, and Paul's 
Walk. There we find the gay and the grave, — the disb«nded 
captain ; the critic from the iims of court ; fantastic "fashtoo' 
mongers ; " the cony-catcher, who waif hes " Ihe warren ; " 
and the gull, " town or country," — a term which, unlike that 
of "the cony-catcher," has surrived the times before as, 
and 13 embedded in the language.* They even toaehed on 
the Terge of that last refinement io society, — critical coteriea. 
"We learn from Jonran that there was " a college of critics," 
where a new member, " if he could pay for their Bappers," 
miglil nbu.sc the works of any man, and purchase for himself ■ 
" the terrible name of a critic ; " and ladies " lived free from 
their husbands," held coteries, and " gave entertainments to 
all the wits." This was the incipient state of the new world 
of manners, and what we now call " society;" and society 
provokes satire 1 

It was at the close of the Elizabethan period that our first 
town-satirists arose, from whom we learn the complicate sys- 
tem of manners, in the artifices practised in society ; and, ia 



Hii daliDcatkoi i* admlnble : GiSord, in hu " Jddwd," qnote* ft at length, 
— i. li. But whocTcr may b« curioiu atwut tbcaa nuacnlins " birdi " will 
be initalcd into tha myileriea of "Gnllery" by "the GoUi' Horn-book" 
d Deckes, oT which wB han a bcaatUiil edition, wUb appniiriBlo embd- 
Uduneota, by Dr. NotL 
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looking on their phantasmagprias, we are often startled among 
their grotesque forms bj discovering our own exact faces. 
Satires on manners, descriptive of the lighter follies and the 
more involved artifices of social life, could hitherto have had 
DO scope. The great in station alone constituted what maj 
be considered as society, without anj of those marking differ- 
ences resulting from the inequalities of fortune. Satire then, 
as with Skelton, was an invective discharged at some potent 
individual at the risk of life ; or it was an attack on a whole 
bodj, as Piers Ploughman's on the clergy of the times, while 
Will or John or Piers, whatever was his name, hid himself 
behind a hedge on Malvern Hills. Society, in the modem 
acceptation of a miscellaneous mixture, which equalizes men 
even in their inequality, supplying passing objects for raillery 
or indignation, opened that wider stage, which a growing 
metropolis only could exhibit. We must become intimate 
with men to sound even the depths of superficial follies, and 
declamation may even fall short in the conception of some 
enormous criminal. Society must have considerably advanced 
before a town-satirist could appear. 

The change in style was not less remarkable than that in 
manners. Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, after 
the wild luxuriance of fancy which had everywhere covered 
the fresh soil of the public mind, in the riot of our genius, a 
great change was occurring in the minds of our writers. Na- 
ture, in her open paths of sunshine, no longer busied them, 
while they stole into the by-comers of abstract ideas, and 
roved after glittering conceits. Philosophy introduced itself 
into poetry, and wit became the substitute for passion. It 
was then that Sir John Davies wrote his ^ Immortality of the 
Soul,"* which still remains a model of didactic verse; and 
Donne, "the Progress of the Soul," — a progress which he 
did not venture to conclude ; a poem the most creative and 
eccentric in the language, but which must be reserved for 
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the few. 3oDiic, Trho dosed hi« life as s St. j 
opened it tta a Catullus. 

The depth of ^eoliment was contracted into aenteolioui 
epigrams, alike in prose and vei^se; and, Id ihe displ&y of 
their iDgenuit}', the remotest objects were brought into col- 
lieton, and Lhe most differiDg liiings inio a straoge cobeivnc^ 
(o sUrtie bj surpriafs. mid to make us admire these wonders 
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In all matters 
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i of similar syllables, and 

phrases ; and it has been 
'le was barbarously etl.i|>> 
ifiecting brevity of worda, 
ligrammatic. It became 
id books of " Epigrams" 
ppcar to have taken theic 
eek anthology, where the 
for a statue or a tomb, 



term was confined (o any iDscripti< 
or any object to be commemorated. Modern literature, in 
adopting the term, has applied it to a different purpose from 
its original eignificBtion. An epigram now is a short satire 
closing with a point of wit. Wit, in our present sense, was 
yet unpractised ; and the modem epigram was not yet dis- 
covered. Ben Jonson has composed books of epigrams ; but, 
though he has censured Sir John Harrington's as not being 
epigrams, but mere narratives, has written himself in the 
prevalent style of his day. They are short poems on persons, 
and on incidents in his own life, which he poured out to 
relieve his own feelioga when they were outraged ; and, so 
far, they are a reflectioo of the poet's state of mind, — the 
aatobic^raphy of his potent intellect. As among these 
epigrammatists we never had a Martial, so among these 
cbaracter-writera we could hardly expect a La Bruyere for 
bis refined causticity ; but the most skilful, aa Sir Thoinaa 
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Orerbiuy and Bishop fiarle, are bo witty as to seem gro- 
tesque, bat it is human nature disguised in the &shions of 
the day.* 

This infection of style must have come from a higher 
source than a mere fashionable affectation of the day ; for it 
endured through half a century. The axiomatic style of 
Bacon in his ^ Essaies/' which first appeared in 1597, proba- 
bly set the model of the curt period for these Senccas in prose 
and verse, who found no difficulty in putting together short 
sentences, without, however, having discovered the art of 
short thoughts. 

This change in style is considered as characteristic of the 
age of James ; but it began before his reign. The age of 
this monarch has been universally condemned as the age 
of pedantry, and of quibbles and conceits, all which, indeed, 
have been liberally ascribed to his taste ; but, in the plenti- 
ful evidence of his wit and humor, it would be difficult to find 
an instance of these bastard ornaments of style. 

In the history of literature, the names of sovereigns usually 
only serve to mark its dates ; and an ^ author-sovereign," to 
use Lord Shaftesbury's emphatic expression, can exercise no 
prerogative, and yields even his precedence. In more than 
one respect, James the First may form an exception ; for 
the barren list of his writings alone might serve to indicate 
the age : their subjects were not so peculiar to this monarch's 
taste as they were oonmion with higher geniuses than his 
majesty. 

When, on the throne of England, it was deemed advisable 
to collect his majesty's writings, the honor of the editorship 
was conferred on Montague, Bishop of Winton, whom Fuller 
has characterized as ^a potent courtier;" and the courtly 
potency of the prelatical editor effuses itself before the 
<« majesty of kings " in the most awful of all prefaces. 

* Dr. Bliss has given an excellent edition of Bishop Earle's " Microcot- 
mography: or, A Piece of the World discovered in EMayi and Characten.'* 
VOL. u. 23 
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Cavillers there were, who, on distinct principles, objected ' 
to B king being a writer of books, eanyiog on war " bj t 
pen instead of the pike, and spending his passion on paper 
instead of powder." This was a military cry from tb<Me 
whose "occupation had long gone." Others, more critically 
nice, assumed, that, " since vriling of boob^ had grown into a 
Inde, it was as discreditable for a king to become an author 
M It would be for him to be a practilioner in a profewion.** 
Sa<^ objectors were not difficult to put down ; and the bisbop 
hsB furnished an ample catalogue of "rojal authors" among 
all great nations, and, in our own, fl-om Alfred to Elizabeth. 
TTie royal family of James were particularly distinguished 
fiff iheir literary acquireiner As that was the day when 
DO argument could be urge^ lut standing by the ride of 

KHue authority, the bisho le well, and no scholar in 

MO upper class could have aone ler: but this bisliop w^ 
imprudent; his restless oourtlinesa fatigued his pen till he 
found a divine origin of king-writing .' "The majesty of 
kings," he asserts, "is not unsuited to a writer of books;* 
and proceeds, " Thejirit royal att/hor is the King of kings, — 
God himself, who doth so many things for our imitation. It 
pleased bia divine wisdom to be (Ae firit in Ihix rani, that we 
read of, that did ever write. He wrole on the tables od both 
sides, which was the work of Grod." This was in the mise- 
rable strain of those unnatural thoughts and remote analogies 
which were long to disfigure the compositions even of our 
scholars. How James and the bbhop looked on one another 
ftt their first meeting, after this preface was fairly read, one 
would like to learn ; hut here we have the age ! 

One work by this royal author must not pass away with 
the others; it is not only stamped with the idiosyncrasy of the 
author, hut it is one of those original effusions which are 
precious to the history of man. " The Basilicon Dokon, 
or His Majesty's Instructions to His Dearest Son Henry 
the Prince," is a genuine composition in the vemacolar 
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idiom; not I he preacribtd labor of a secrelnry, nor the arti- 
6dul composition of the Balaried literary man, but warm with 
the persomil emotions of the royal aullior. lie writes for the 
Friiice of Scotland, and about the Scottish people : he 
instructs the prince even by his own errors and misfortunes. 
Some might he surjirised to find the king strenuously warning 
the prince againal pedantry ; exhorting his pupil to avoid 
wliat he calls any "corrupt leide, as book-language and pen- 
ftnd-ink terma ; " counselling him to write in Ai'» (mm languafft, 
" fur it best becomeili a king to purify and make famous his 
own tongue." To have ventured on so complete an emand- 
pation from the prevalent prejudices, in the creation of a ver- 
nacular literature, is one evidence, among many, that tim 
royal author was not a mere pedant ; and the Imth is, that 
fais writings on popular subjects are colloquially unoeteD- 
tatious, abstaining from those oratorical periods and rhetori- 
cal fancies which the scholar indulged in hia speeches and 
proclamations, — the more solemn labors of hb own hand. 

It is due to the literary character of James the First to 
notice his prompt sympathies with the productions of genius. 
This monarch had not exceeded his twentieth year when we 
find him in an intercourse with men of letters and science at 
home and abroad. The death of Sidney called forth an ele- 
giac poem, and the works of the astronomer Tycho Brahe art 
adorned by a poetical tribute from the royal hand : during 
the winter the king passed in Denmark, he was a frequent 
visitor of the philosopher, on whom he conferred an honor 
and a privilege. Tliat he addressed a letter lo Shakespeare, 
grateful for the compliments received in " Macbeth," there is 
little reason to doubt ; for Davenant, the possessor of the 
letter, which was finally lost, told it lo the Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; few traditions are so clearly traced to their source: 
and indeed some mark of James's attention to Shakespeare is 
positively told by Ben Jonson in Ids elegy on "the Swan of 
Avon:" — 
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1 I HE tliee on our irsten ; el appeu, 
i id taakt thOH flighu upon the banki of Thi 
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Hooker was the t'avorite Tcmncular author of Jame;! ; and hi* 
earliest inquiry, on hia arrival in EDglaad, vas &(\«r Hooker, 
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acquaintance of the poet with his rojal admirer. More grare 
and important objects sometimes engaged his attention. It 
was James the F^rat who assigned to the learned Usher the 
task of unfolding the antiquities of the British churches; and 
it was under the protection of this monardi that Father Paul 
composed the &mons history, which, as fast as it was written, 
was despatched to England by our ambassador, Sir Heniy 
Wotlon; and, in this coantry, this great history was first pub- 
lished. These are not the only testimonies of his strong afiec- 
tion for literature and bterary men ; hut they may surprtM 
some who only hear of a pedant-king, who in reality was only 
a " learned " one. 

■ Ererj atom of candor is lo be grudged to this baplesa monaich : it >■ 
lunentible to M« nicb a writer u Hr. Uallun prompt iaitintlj- to conlina 
■ mere gn^cadon of Hr. CoUier, that Junes could never luve writtan a 
letln to Staakaipean, ineapacitaled lo armpathiie with the genial efl)asioM 
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Wk now leave the age of Imagination for the age of Doc- 
tiiaes : we have entered ioto another reign ; and a new epoch 
arises in our literature, our tastes, and our mannen. 

We turn from the noble wrestlings of power, the itirrings 
of adventure, and the commanding genius of the Klaiden 
Queen, to the uninterrupted level of a long protracted tran- 
quillity; a fat ioil, where all flourished to the eye, while it 
grew into rankneas, and an atmosphere of cormption, breeding, 
in its unnatural heat, clouds of insects. A monarch arrived 
in the flu^h of new dominion with a small people, who, as an 
honest soul among them Bud, "having been forty yeari in the 
desert, were rushing to take possession of the promised laod." 
All was to be the festival of an unbroken repose, — a court of 
shows and sports, (he rejoicings of three kingdoms. 

But the queen, with these dominions, had bequeathed her 
eucceseor two troublesome legacies, in two redoubtable portions 
of the English public : both the Romanists, and those numer- 
ous diMieutera emphatically called Purilans, were looking up 
to the new monarch, while the "true Prateslanis of Elizabeth" 
closed not their eyes in watchfulness over both papist and 
presbyter. 

To iIjo monarch from the Kirk of Scotland, which he had 
extolled for "the sincerest kirk in the world," as suited a 
Scottish sovereign, and who bad once glanced with a prea- 
bytcr's eye od "an evil ma^ in England," the English bishops 
hastened to offer the loyalty of their church. His more 
ienl acquaintance, the Puritans, were not behind the bish- 
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ops, nor n Lhout hope, to settle trhat they held to be ** the 
pnriif " of church disciplioe ; but James had drunk large 
draughu of a Scottish presbytery, and knew what lay at the 
bottom 1 he had taated the dregs. He did not like the Puritan*, 
and be told them why : to unkhig and to unbishop was *■ tha 
parity " of their pcily model of Genera, The new mooaridi 
declared, perhaps he wc""'d — ' "itherwise have been re- 
ceived, that " be come to msi what the queen had esta- 
blished," — be demanded from 'uritans conformity to the 
State. Bod probably little imagi lat they preferred martyr- 
dom. James lived to see when silencing, ejecting 
and expatiating ended in r>'^ ...i;. conformity tlian the coid- 
mon sufferings of the party," 

The claims of the Roraai re more lender than thoae 

of tbc sons of John Knox lyed only for a toleration. 

Tite monarch delayed wlii red not concede. He ia 

chargY'd by the nonconfonmsi kuu l>eing " very charitable " 
to these votaries of an indefeasible right of monarchy, and hia 
project of " meeting them half-way " startled the Knglish 
Froteatant. What does the king mean ? Are our doctrines 
the same? Are we to return to the confessional? purchase 
plenary pardooa ? require absolution and the salvation of souls 
from the Bishop of Rome ? 

The maiu objection of the king himself to what be styled 
"the corruption of the mother-church" was the papal supre- 
macy, and its pretended power of deposing monarchs, or of 
granting a dispensation for their murder. Here the popular 
patriot exclaimed, "Was the great revolution of civil liberty 
made only for the prince's safety?" Whatever might be 
this revery of a coalition with Rome, Borne for ever baffled 
it by the never-ceasing principle of her one and indivisible 
divine autocracy. "The celestial court," omnipotent and 
omniscient, burled its bolt at the padSc heretic of England. 
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It menHced his Utle, while ita prieaU bnsily ioculcated tliat 
" any ihiog may be done agajast heretics, because they ara 
worse tlian Turka anil Infidels:" ihea barrels of gunpowder 
wtire placed under his throne, and the papal breves equally 
Bhook his dominion by absolving the Bomauists of England 
Irom Uieir oiith of allegiance. The English monarch chuse 
to be the advocate of lus own cause, to vindicate hia regal 
rights, and to protest before all Europe against this mon- 
strous usurpation, lie wrote " the Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance ; " and we must concede to bia tract this merit, that, 
if the cause were smalU boundless aad enduring waa the 
effect. In every country in Europe, through all the ranks 
of the learned, and for many a year, thb eSuaion of James 
occupied the pens alike of the advocates of the aposluliuat 
court, and of the promulgalore of the emancipation of man- 
kind i * nor is it remotely connected with the noble genius 
of Paul Sarpi, whose great work was fltst published in 
London, and patronized by the English monarch. 

It waa on a nation difided into unequal parts of irrecon- 
cilable opinionii that James conferred the dubious blessing 
of a long peace : for twenty years there were no war^ but the 
battle of pons, and ihe long artillery of a hundred volumes. 

Polemical studies become political when the heads of 
parlies mask themselves under some particular doctrine. 
Opinion only can neutralize opinion : but, in the age of doc- 
trines before us, authority waa considered stronger ihaa 
opinion ; and, in their unsettled notions and contcsMd prin- 
dples, each party seemed to itfielf impregnable. Every 
JEneas brandished his weapon, but could never wound the 
flitting chimeras. It was in the spirit of the age tliat Dr. 
Sutvliire> the Dean of Eieter, laid the foundations of a col- 
lege for controversies or disputations iit Cbi laea, on the banka 
uf the quiet Thames. In this institution, the proroat and 
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the fellows were unwastnglj (o answer tbe Romanist and Hm 
Slar-Pn-lule. The fervent deaa scraped together all his 
properties in many an odd shape to endow it, obtained a 
charter, and obscured his onn name by calling it " King 
James's CoHege." He lived to »ee a siiudl building begun, 
but nbtch, like tbe controversies, vas not lo be finished. A 
college for eontroTersy verily required inexhaustible funds. 
When the day arrived Ibat those became the masters whom 
tbose dogmatists had so constantly refuted, the controrersial 
college was oddly changed into a manu&ctory of leather-guni^ 
which probably were not more efficacious. 

James ascended the English throne as a poor man comes 
to B large inheritance. In securing peace, he deemed he had 
granted the people all they desired; and be was the only 
monarch who cast a generous thought on their social recrea- 
tion^. That image of peace and of delight was to be re- 
flected in the court : and. in that enchanted circle of flattery 
and of hope, the silvery voices of his silken parasites told 
how "he gave like a king;" but he himself, a man of simple 
habits, with an utter carelessness of money, learned a lesson 
which he never rightly comprehended bow an exchequer 
might be voided. 

James was a polemical monarch when polemics were 
political But what creed or system did this royal polemic 
wholly adopt? Bom of Roman-Catholic parenls, and not 
abhorrent to the motber^ihurch, for tbe childhood of antiquity 
had its charms for him ; brought up among the Scottish 
Presbyterians, with whom he served a long accommodaring 
apprenticeship of royalty, and, with the doctrines of the An- 
glican Church, become the sovereign of three realms, — did 
James, like his brother of France, modify his creed, for a 
crown, by the atate- religion ? 

Behold this luckless philosopher on the throne cloeiog the 
last accompta of his royalty with nothing but zeros in his 
own favor ! By Puritans hated, by Romanists misliked, and 
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surrounded bj trains of the ^ blue-bonnets/' who were acted 
on the stage, and balladed in the streets ; little gracious with 
his English subjects, to whom, firom the first, '' the coming-in " 
seemed as much like an invasion as an accession ; never for- 
given by the foreigner for his insular genius, whose pacific 
policy refused to enter into a project of visionary conquest ; 
and finally falling into a new age, when the monarch, reduced 
to a mere metaphysical abstraction, whose prerogative and 
privilege were alike indefinite, had to wrestle with ** the five 
hundred kings," as James once called the Conunons, — deser- 
vedly or undeservedly, this monarch for all parties was a 
convenient subject for panegyric or for libel, true or false. 

But, in reality, what was the character of James the First ? 
Where shall we find it ?* 



* I have at least honestly attempted ** An Inquiry into the Literary and 
Political Character of James the First." 




Pauphlets, those leaves of the hour, and Tolumes of a sea- 
son, aod even of a week, slight and evanescent things as tliey 
appear, and ftcoraed at by opposite Dailies, nhile each cher- 
ishes their own, are in truth the re >rds of the public mind, 
the secret history of a people which does not ainajs appear 
in the more open narrative : the tru bent and temper of the 
times, the contending interests. > ppeal of a parly, or Hie 
voice of the nation, are nowb ividly brought before us 

as by these advocates of lUe cause, too deejily intei^ 

ested to disguise their designs, and too contracted in their 
space to omit their essential points. 

Of all the nations of Europe, our country first offered a 
rapid succession of these busy records of men's thoughts, 
their contending interests, their mightier passions, their aspi- 
rations, and sometimes even their follies. Wherever pam- 
phlets abound, there is freedom ; and therefore have we been 
a nation of pamphleteers. Even at the time when the press 
was not yet free, an invincible pamphlet struck a terror; the 
establishment of the Anglican Church under Elizabeth dis- 
turbed the little synagogue of Puritans, and provoked the fury 
of the Uai^Prelate pamphlets; the pacific reign of James 
covered the land with a new harvest of agricultural pam- 
phlets : but when we entered on an age when men thought 
what they listed, and wrote what they thought, pamphlets ran 
through the land, and then the philosophical speculator on 
human afbirs read what had never before been written ; the 
troubles of Charles the First and the nation sounded the 
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trumpet of civil war by the blMl of pamphlets ; alale-plora 
and etate-cabala were hatebed at leaat hy the prem, uader ibe 
second Charles, and popery and arbitrary government terrified 
the nation bj their pamphlets ; the principles of English gov- 
ernment and toleration expanded in ibe pamphlets of the 
reign of William the Third; even Locke's Treatises on Tole- 
ration and on Government were at firat but pamphlets ; and, 
Doder Anne, the nation observed the light ekjrmisbes of 
Whig and Tory pamphleia. 

Our neighbors, in their great re^otutionary agitatioa, if 
they could not comprehend our constitution, imitated our arts 
of insurgenc)', and, from the same impuUes, at length rivalled 
us : but the very term of pamphlet is Englisb ; and the practice 
seemed to them bo novel, that a recent French biographer 
designates an early period of the French Revolution as one 
when " the art of fajiphlets had not yet reached perfection." 

The history of pamphlets would form an extraordinary his- 
tory ; but whoever gathers a history from pamphlets must 
prepare for contradiction. Rusliworth had formed a great 
collection to supply tbe materials of liis volumes, but speaks 
■lightly of them, while insinuating his own sagacity in sepa- 
rating truth from falschoCHi ; but he concluded ** very sus- 
piciously," observed Oldys, that none need trouble tliemselvea 
with any further examination Ihnn what he had been pIcASed 
to make. This suspicion was more manifeat when Nalson 
began another collection from pamphlets to shake the evidence 
of the pamphlets of Buahworth. Each had found what he 
craved for ; for whoever will look only into those on hia favor- 
ite aide finds enough written with his own passions, but he 
will obtain littJe extension of knowledge ; for this is much 
like looking at bis own face in tbe glass. 

But we muat not consider pamphlets wholly in a political 
view : their drcuit b boundless, holding all the world of mar j 
they enter into every object of human interest. The silent 
revolutions in manners, langoage, habits, ore there to be 
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trmced : thf Interest which was taken on dotcI objecU of £»• 
Covery wouj 1 be wholly lost, were it not for these records; 
■ad, indeed, it is the multiplicity of pamphlets od a particular 
ti^ic or object which appear At a paKicular period that offer 
tbe truest picture of public opinion. 

Iliose who would not dare to compose a volume have flut- 
tered in the leaves of a pamphlet Three or four ideas are ■ 
good stock to set up a pamphlet, and look well in it, as picked 
wares iu a shop-window. The mute, who cannot speak at a 
dinner or on the hustings, is eloquent in a pamphlet ; and he 
who speaks only to excite the mum rs of his auditors amply 
vindicntca himself by a pamphlet doubt whether there is 
a nnglc important subject to whici: some English pamphlet 
may not form a necessary supplement. Many eminent in 
nnk, or who, from their positioi lave never written any 
thing el^e, have written a pam] and as the motive muat 

be Urgent which induces any buiji i« have recoarae to their 
pen, Eo the matter is of deeper interest ; and it has oftea hap- 
pened that the public have thence derived information which 
else bad not reached them. The beads of parties have Bom»> 
times issued these manifestoes ; and the tails, in the form of a 
pamphlet, have sometimes let out secrets for which they hAV« 
been reprimanded. 

Some of tbe most origiital conceptiona, whose very erron 
or peculiarities even may instruct, lie hidden in pamphlets. 
These effusions of a more permanent nature than thoae of 
politics are usually literary, scientiBc, or artistical, the spon- 
taneous productions of amateurs; the precious suggestions, 
and Bometimes the original discoveries, of taste or entbuuaam. 
These are the (klicice of the amenities of Ulerature i and such 
pamphlets have often escaped our notice, since their writers 
were not authors, and had no works of their own among 
which to shelter them. 

The age of Charles the First may be characterized as the 
age of pamphlets. OF that remarkable period, we possess aa 
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extraordinaiy collection, which amounta to about llilrtj thoU' 
Band pieces, UDiformlj bound io two thousand volumes of 
I eiies, accompanied hj twelve folio volumes of the 
catalogue, chronologicallj arranged, exhibiting their full titles. 
Even (he date of the day is noted when each pamphlet was 
published. It includes a hundred in manuscript written on 
the king's side, which at the lime were not allowed to be 
printed. The formation of this collection is a romantic inci- 
dent in the annals of bibliography. 

In that critical ye^r, 11)40, a bookseller of the name of 
TbomaMn conceit'ed the idea of preserving, in that new a^ 
mtested principles, an unbroken chain of men's nrgu- 
B and men's doin^. We may suppose that this collector, 
rith the yeur 16-10, and continuing wj I hout omis- 
r interruption to ihe year 1660, could not at first have 
imagined the VHSt career he hod to run : there was, perhaps, 
sagacity in the first thought ; but tlierc was far more intre- 
pidity in never relinquishing this favorite object during these 
perilous twenty years, amid a conilict of costly expenditure, 
of personal danger, and almost insuraioun table difficulties. 

The di-sign waa carried on in secrecy through couJidcntial 
servanis, who at Srst buried the volumes as they collected 
them ; but thqr Soon became too nuratrrous for snch a mode 
of concealment. The owner, dreiuliug that the ruling govern- 
ment would seize on tlie collection, watched the i 
of the army of the Commonwealth, and carried this itii 
library in every opposite direction. Many were its removals, 
northward or westward ; but the ilanger became so great, and 
the collection so bulky, that he had at one time an intention 
to pass them over into Holland, but feared to trust hia 
treasure to the waves. lie at length delennined to place 
them in his warehouses, in the form of Uibloa round the room, 
covered with canvas. It is evident tliat the loyalty of the 
man had rendered him a suspected pereon ; for he waa ouce 
dragged from bts bed, and imprisoned for seven weeks ; duriog 
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vhich limi however, the colledk 
DOr was th« secret betrayed. 

The eeci it was, however, evitlenlly not uaknoWD lo some 
failhful servants of the kiog; for irhea, in 1647, his maje«t^ 
at Hampton Court desired to see a particular pamphlet, it 
was ohiaJned for him from this collection, though the coDector 
was somewhat chary of the loan, f-ring the loss of what be 
f«lt as a limb of his bodj, not < 
king had the volume with him i 
of Wight ; but it was returned to t 
earnest exhortatioD that he shouh 
lection. A slight accident 
occasioned the collector to lea 
record," 



1 enfiered no iatermption, 



ihably recoverable. The 
1 Sight towards the Isle 
I owner, with hb majestj'g 
ligently oontiaue the nJ- 
liappened to the volame 
i interesting incident on 
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* In-Fol. IDO, null qnitto, vb I lowing Rwnamidain: — 

" Msm'dani that CeP Will Ugg Irthur Treavot *cn cmpIoTad 

by his MaJM- K. Ch- lo gell for hia f.^r^... -.« » pimphl' whicli hlsm*j«stic 
had then occaiion lo make dm of, & not meeting with it, thej both come lo 
me, faaving beard that I did employ rnvMlf lo rake ap all >acb thing* fioin 
tba twginning of thai Partiameat, and Sading it with me, told me it wu for 
hi* majeity* own OM. I told them all I had wen at hi> maj' command and 
■trrice, & withal told them if I should part with it & looM it — presuming 
that when hit majestie had done with it. Chat little acxomil woald be made 
of it, and that if I Bbould loose it. bytbatloua limb of my collection, wbich 

it if it abould happen to be Io»t; with vliicb aniwer they returned to hk 
mi^ea* at Hampton C (ai I take it] ji tonld him they had found the peraoo 
which had it, ic witbal how loalb b« that bad it waa lo part with it, he moch 
fiiaring ila low. Whereupon they came to me again from hia maj* to tell om 
that upon the word of a king (to use the king'* own expresaioiu) they would 
aafely return i^ whereupon immediately by them I Kat it lo hi* majeatie. 
Who hiving done with it, & baving it with him when he waa going lowarda 
tlifl ble of Wight, let it fall in the durl, and then calling for the two persona 
(who attended him | delivered it to them with a charge a* they would answer 
it another day, that they ahould both speedily $l safely return it to him fram 
whom they had received it, and withal to desire the party to go on jt ooo- 
tinoe what had begun. Which book, together with hi* Haj^ dgniAcation 
to ma, by these worthy and ftithful gents, I received both speedily and 
safely. Vj volums bath that mark of honour which no other volame in my 
collection hath, & f diligently and caielblly I GontiDBSd the same until that 
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When Cromwell ruled, a plnce of greater aecurity was 

Bought fur tliBH the owner's warehoiues: a fictitious sale was 

made to the University of Oxford, who would be more able 

to struggle for their preservation ihon a private individual, if 

I the protector discovered and claimed these dietracted docti* 

t ments of the history of his own times. 

Mr. Tbomason lived to complete his desigu : he witnessed 
the resloralion, and died in 166li, leaving his important col- 
lection, which was still lodged at Oxford, and which he de- 
scribes in his will "as not ta be paralleled," in trust to be sold 
for the benefit of his children. His will affords an evidence 
thHt he was a person of warm patriotic feelings, with a singu- 
lar turn of mind ; for he left a stipend of forty shillings for 
9 to he annually preached, one nf which was lo 
3 the destniction of the Armada. 
The collection continued at Osibrd many years, awaiting 
B purchaser ; * and at length appears to have liecn bought by 
Meame, " the king's stationer," at the command of the Secre- 
tary of Slate for Charles the Second ; but Charles, who would 
little value old pamphlcis, and more particularly these, which 
only reminded him of such mortifying occurrences, by an 
order in council in IC84 munificenlly allowed the widow of 
Meame to diapoae of ihem as well as she could. In 1709 we 
find them offered lo Lord Weymouth,t and in 1732 they were 

1 of Ilia moat gntioua R»je«tw King 

TYB. "GBO. TllllMASOJt." 

Tlie rolume bwri Ihu "liOHOurs" of il« miKhiince. There m ■ grrrt 
ntunbcr of nain* od the edgoa of the luvu, — lOinc mora Ihui ui Inch in 
depth. The accident miial havs bappened on the road In Ihe king"* flight, 
from [he marks of ihe niud. 

■ In KU, Dr. Barlow, one of the tnulMi, wriles to the Rpt- Georg« 
Thomuon. wbo waa ■ fellow of Qwen'i College and the elilul wn of the 
oollectnr, rrtpefting Ihe colledion and its tbIoc The leUer ia priutttd ia 
Belne'a "Anvcdolea of Lit^ralur*," vol. iL 

a Avm Dr. Jenkin, wlio wan chaplain lo T.ord Wepnonth, to Hr. 
[ Baker, D*c. S, 1T0>; "Then la another rarity tlieo lo be wld. whicb la 
I fruBeredtomylord,— awiU«c(ianarpaiDphl(it>,insanibcrlO,O00, bound ic 




3G8 PAMPHLETS. 

stni undi^i wed of 1 but in those times of lojal rebemoi^ e 
for the assumption or the restoratioo of the UtnMK^ Umt of 
the commonwealth exdted so little inleTesl, and Utis extiaop- 
diiiary collection was so depremlMl, ibat Oldje then coo- 
eidered it would not reach the twentieth part of (ite faor 
thousand pounds nbtch it was said (hat the colledor had 
once refused for it.* In 1745 a rcpreseotative of tbe Mouim 
Family etill held th^ >uiumes;t and ereolually they were 
purchaited at tbe sm&ll price of three or four hundred pouada 
bj Gk-orge the Third, and by him were presented to the im- 
tional library, where they now bear the niuoe of the King's 
Pamphlets. 

Thus having esotpcd from seizure and dispcfmn, (his noUe 
collection reniained in tlie haJidd of those who priced it as a 
valuelesa encumbnuice, and jet seemed to have respected iha 

1,000 Tolamw. Tha collection wu beguo tifCbirIa Firat in 1S40, and ooo- 
IJDued to IWD. In ■ prinlcd pcpcr, ■rherp I uw Ihis acFounl, it i^ <iid tbe 
collector* rcTuMd X4,000 ftir thou." — Jf lUbn'i £■/« of Ktt. JTionuu Battr, 
p. SB. 

■ "Phixnix BritaoDicDi," — "Oldys'g DiuertatioD upon Pami^lcli," 
p. GSS. Oldji Aivw up an accoont of thene pamphletn fram " Ibe Mrmoiri of 
the Curious," publiibed in ITOl. H< uja thai tbe collection oas made bj 
TomUntotiy Ikt bookattitr; and tbs catali^ue by Uaiuuduke Faciei, th* 
aactioneer: and relitci ■ timdilioual Uorj', tbat il ii reported Ibat Chailes 
the First gave (vn pounds fur reading one of these pamphieti, at the ovuer^a 
houH in St. Paul's CburchyanL This coUeclioD was not commenced uaul 
November, 1610; and the king left London in Januar;-, 1642: during this 
time the coileclion could not be reiy numerous, nor would there he that 
difficult; in »e«ing « paniplilet aa at tbe lubsequcDt mon distracted period. 
It ia curious to trace the origin of traditionary talee : Ibe; often sland on a 
rickety faundalion. We find that the king did borrow a pamphlet, but at 
■ time when be could not hasten to St. Paul's Cburcbrard to read il: wa 
ma; presume that tbe bookseller did not charge bis tnaje«t; to di^tojral ■ 
price as ten pounds for the perusal of a single pamphlet; he protubl; re- 
c^Ted onl; the king's approbation of his deaign, which doubtleos was no 
slight stimulus to its completion. 

t A Mr. Sisson, a druggist in Ludgate Street, who died in 1719: tbe; 
then became the properly of his reUtive, Hiss Sisson, who seems gladl; to 
bava disburdened banelf oT tkia domestic griaranoe in 1T6L — floltis's 
Mtmoirt, p. 111. 
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object of the enterprise ; for thej preeerred it entire. It may 
be some coosolatioii to such intrepid collecton, that their in- 
telligence and their fervor are not in vain ; and, however thej 
may fail in the attiunment of their motive, a great end may 
fortunatelj be achieved. 
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The hardy paradoxes, not whoUy withoat fonndation, and 
the humiliating truths eo mortifying to hnmao nature, uF the 
migfaly " Leviathan," whose auiho.- was little disposed to 
flatter or to elevate his brothers,* were opgiwed by an idea) 
goremment, more generous in its : npathies, and less obtm- 
sive of bmtfl force or " the public word," in the "Ockama " 
of ,Iavf8 Harrington. 

Fn?e from nuri; party motii T the Jfonarcbist or tbe 

Commonwealth-man, for he gratified neither, Harrington was 
the greatest of political theorists ; and his " poKtical architect- 
nre," with all his " models of govermnent, notional and prac- 
ticable," still remtuna for us, and has not been overlooked by 
some framers of constitutions. 

The psycholo^cftl history of Hakkingtoh combines with 
his works. His was a thoughtful youth, like that of Sidney, 
of Milton, and Gray, which never needed correction, but 
rather kept those around him in awe. Among the osual 
studies of hia age, it was an enterprise to have acquired the 
modem languages, as entering into an extensive plan of for- 
eign travel, which the boy had already dedded on. The death 
of his father before his legal age enabled him to realize this 
project. Political studies, however, had not yet occurred to 
him ; and, when he left England, he " knew no more of moa- 
arcby, anarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, or oligarchy, than 

• Imnrt 
tt»£aaf oi 
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■s luinl words for wtiich he was obliged to look iuto the dic- 
tionury," 

In Uolland he first contemplaud on the image of popular 
libtrt)-, recent from the yoke of Spain : it was a young people 
rejoiidng in the holiday of freedom. There he found n friend 
in the fugitive Queen of Bohemia : bis uncle, Lord Harring> 
ton, bad been the governor of that spirited princess. He 
passed over into Denmark with the crowuless elector, solicit- 
ing for that aid which no political prudence could oSbrd. He 
resiiited tJie seductione of those noble friendships in pursuit of 
his great plnn. He entered France, he loitered in Germany, 
and at length advanced into Italy. At Rome, be refused to 
bestow on his holiness the prostrate BaJutaliou; and when some 
Englishmen complained of their compatriot's stifiiiess to 
Charles the Firet, who reminded the young philosopher that 
he might have performed a courteous custom as to a temporal 
prince, Uie reply was happy: "Having kissed his majesty's 
hand, he would always hold it beneath him to kiss any prince's 
toe." 

Our future poUtieal theorist was deeply struck in his admi- 
nitioD of the aristocratic government of Venice, which he 
conceived to be the most perfect and durable government 
hitherto planned by the wit of man. Such was the prevalent 
notion throughout Europe concerning a government exixting 
in secrecy and mystery ! In Italy he found politics, litiim- 
turc, nud art ; and provided himself with a rich store of Ita- 
lian books, especially ou political topics. MachiaveDi with bim 
WMS " tho prince of poUtictiuis ; " but he has opened bis great 
work with the name of another Italian, " Jonotli (Giamiotti), 
the most excellent describer of the Commonwealth of Venice." 
Giunnotli is a name, wliich, thongh it has not shored the celeb- 
rity of MachtaTelli, seems to have been that of a more practi- 
cal poliiieiiuii for Giannotti at length obtained that honorable 
Becrularynhip of F'lorence, the loss of which, it is said, ao 
deeply mortified tbu lolly spirit of his greater rival, that the 
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illustrioua Gx-eecreUjy died of grier, which his philowqibjr 1 
should have quieted. 

Harrington retnmed home an accomplished cavaliei 
the commonweallh of Holland, the aristocracy of Venice, the 
afaeolutc monarchy of France, imperial Germany, and what 
elie he had contemplated in the Northern courts, must hava 
fiirnifihed to his thoughtful mind the elements of his tbeoiy 
of polities. 

He returned home to the priv r of his etudies, refusing 
any public employment ; bat that iie kept np an intercourse 
with the court, appears by hia persona] acquaintance nith the 
king. Many years form n blank in bis life ; once, indeed, he 
bad mnde an ineffectual attempt to enter parliament, but 
ftOed, though his sentimenia were well known in favor of popu- 
lar government. It iB probable, that in tliat unhappy period, 
wiken persons and events were alike of bo mixed and ambigi 
one a clmracipr, our philosopher could not sympathise with 
the clash of tempoiary passions. 

When the king was to be conveyed from Newcastle in 
1646, Harrington was chosen to attend bis person, as "a gen- 
tleman well known to the king before, and who had never 
engaged with any party whatever." He was then in his 
thirty-fiflh year. 

This appointment of Harrington was agreeable to the king. 
Charles found in Harrington the character he well knew how 
to appreciate. He conversed on books and pictures and for- 
eign affairs, and found a ripe scholar, a travelled mind, and 
a genius overflowing with strange speculative notions. Their 
conversations were free: Harrington did not conceal hia pre- 
dilection for commonwealth institutions, at which the king 
was impatient. Neither could bring the other to his own 
side; for each was fixed in taking opposite views, — the one 
looking to the advantages of monarchy, and the other to those 
of a republic. The only subject they could differ on never 
interrupted their affections: the theoretical commonwealth* 
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maa and ihe practica] monarch, in their dailj intercourse, 
found thai they had a heart for each other. 

lu Charlea the Firat, Harrington discovered a personage 
unlike Ihe dii^loried image which political paeitions had lung 
held out. In adveraiiy, the softened prince eeeraed only to be 
" iLe man of sorrows." On one occasion, Harrington vindi- 
cated the king's conduct, and urged that the royal concessions 
were satwfaelory. This strong personal attachment to Charles 
alarmed the party in power. Harrington was ordered away. 
He subsequently visited the king when at St. James's, and 
was present at the awful act of the decapitation. Charles 
presented Harrington with a last memorial. Aubrey, who 
knew Harrington, may tell the rest of his story : " Mr. Hai^ 
rington was on tlie scaffold with the king when he was be< 
headed : and I have ofltimes heard him speak of King Charles 
the First with the greatest zeal and passion imaginable : and 
that bis death gave hiin so great grief, that he conlracted a 
disease by it ; that never any Ihing did go so near to him." 

The agony of that terrible day afflicted Harrington with 
a malady from which he was never afterwards freed: a pro- 
found melancholy preyed upoa his spirits; he witlidrew into 
utter seclusion, not to mourn, but to des|)oud. His frienda 
were alarmed at n hermit's melancholy : some imagined that 
bis affection for Ihe king had deranged bis intelleet; others 
ascribed bis seelusiun to mere discontent with tlie tiinea. 

To rid himself of friendly importunities, and to evince 
that his mind was not deranged, whatever might be bis feel- 
ing, he confided to his circle that he liad long been occu[iied 
in the study of civil government, to invent an art which 
should prevent the disorders of a slate. It was hb opinion, 
that " a government is not of so accideiilal or urbitrury institu- 
tion a^ people imagine ; Ibr in society ihcrc are natural causes 
producing their necessary effects as well as in the earth or 
the air." The passionless sage was so di.tcriminately jusl. thai 
he declared that " oar late troublee were not wholly to bo 
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•ecribed to the mugovemmeDt of the prince, nor ui the 8(t>fc* 
bomness of the people, bat to the D»iure of cerlain dutoges 
which had happened to the nation." He then, for tbeir curi- 
oas admiration, disclosed the perfect model of a eommiK^ 
wealth in hia "Oceasa." 

Oceana, or England, was the model of "a free Male:* 
a political " equalilj " was ita bains. — equality to be guarded 
bj a number of devices. Harrington laid the foundation of 
politics, on the principle that empire foUowi flu iaianeg 
of property, whether lodged in one, in a ftw, or in many. 
Toliuid asserts that this was as noble a discoverj as that of 
the circulation of the blood, of printing, gunpowder, or th« 
compass, or optic glasses ; the Xewtontan gravity had not 
then been establiiihed, or doubtless it had been enumerated. 

To preserve the political equality, there were to be " bal- 
ances" in doniinioD and b property. An agmriau law, by 
ila distributions suitable to the rank of the individual, and 
which were never to be enlarged nor diminished, would pre- 
veot any man, or any party, overpowering the people by 
their possessions. All those states in Europe which were the 
remains of Giothic dominion were thrown into internal con< 
flicta by their "overbalances." The overbalance of one 
man was tyranny ; of a few, was oligarchy ; of the many, was 
rebellion, or anarchy.* The perpetual shifting of their " bel- 
ances " had produced all tbeir disturbances. He traced this 
history in extinct governments as well as in our own. So 
refined were his political optics, that be discerned when our 
kings had broken Magna Charta some thirty times ; and, 
during the reigu of Charles the First, he asserts that these 
" balances " had been altered nine times. 

The " balance of property " being the foundation of the 

■ Tb« mulerpiece of legJsUtion of Abb £ Sieyca, wba, during the French 
Bcvolution, bad always a new conititution in hii pockft, wu bonded OD 
thia principle of "checks and balance* [n the Mate," evidentlj idoptad 
fhnn Harrington. In Scott's " Life of Napoleon," vol. iv., the AbM SiqrM' 
aj'stem is described. 
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eommonwealth, the superstructure was raised of magistracy. 
Magistracy was to proceed by ^ rotation,'' and to be settled 
by the " ballot" The senate was to be elected by the purity 
of sufirage, which was to be found in the balloting-box ; and, 
in this rotatory government, the third part of the senate would 
be wheeled out at their fixed terms. The senate by these 
self-purgations would renovate its youth ; and the sovereign 
authority, by this unceasing movement, would act in its per- 
petual integrity. 

In this equal commonwealth, no party can be at variance 
with or gain ground upon another ; and as there can be no 
factions, so neither will there be any seditions ; because the 
people are without the power or the interest to raise conmio- 
tions : they would be as likely to throw themselves into the 
sea as to disturb the state. It is one of his political axioms, 
that, where the public interest governs, it is a government 
of laws ; but, where a private interest, it is a government of 
men, and not of laws. 

Harrington was no admirer of a mixed monarchy: his 
political logic includes some important truths. ^ In a mixed 
monarchy, the nobility sometimes imposing chains on the 
king or domineering over the people, the king is either op- 
pressing the people without control, or contending with the 
nobility, as their protectors ; and the people are frequently 
in arms against both king and nobles, till at hurt one of the 
three estates becomes master of the other two, or tiU they so 
mutually weaken one another, that either they fidl a prey 
to some more potent government, or naturally grow into a 
commonwealth, — therefore mixed monarchy is not a perfect 
government; but, if no such parties can possibly exist in 
Oceana, then it is the most equal, perfect, and immortal 
commonwealth. Quod erai demonstrandum^* 

The ''equality" of Harrington, however, was not fash- 
ioned to any vulgar notions of a levelling democracy. He 
maintained the distinctions of orders in society. The great 
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founder of & commonweallli vas first a gentleman, from Moms 
downwards : though, he aays, ■' there be great dirine^ poetti, 
lawyers, great men in all professions, the genius of a great 
poliiician is peculiar to Me geniiu of a gftil/eman." And 
fiirllier : " An army may as well consist of soldiers without 
officers, or of officers without soliliers, as a commontreallli 
(especially such an one as is capable of greatncsii) coosiet of 
a people without gentry, or of a gentry without a people." 

A work of such origiiiol invention, replete with the mart 
curious developments of all former political institutions, of 
which the author proposed to resume the advantages and to 
Bupply the deficiencies, from the ancient commonwealtli <^' 
Moses to the recent republic of the Hollander?, and moreover 
throwing out some novel general views of our own natitmal 
liislory, formed a volume opportune to engage public atlentioik 
It was enlivened by the pleasing form of a. romance, wher^ 
in the council of the legislators, the del>alers plead for th^ 
&vorite form of government with infinite spirit 

The publication of " Oceana " was, however, long retarded : 
firet, by the honesty of our sage ; and, secondly, by the in- 
fluence of two very opposite parties equally alarmed. Har- 
rington was anxious that his proselytes should debate his 
opinions, and even partially promulgate them in their pamph- 
leta, before he ventured to publish them. What he ably 
elucidated they faithfully repeated: the consequence of this 
indiscretion was, that the novelty had lost its gloss ; and, 
when finally his great discovery of empire following the bal- 
ance of property appeared, the author was reproached for 
its obviousness. Every great principle appears obvious when 
once ascertained. The vague rumors that had spread, that 
a new model of government was about to appear, made the 
Cromwelhtea and the cavaliers alike alert in their opposition : 
the bashaws of the great sultan, the new lords and major- 
generals of the Protector, sate uneasy in their usurped seata : 
the cavaliere, who knew Harrington's predisposition for r«- 
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piililium institutioDB, loudly remonslraled. The author was 

compelled to send his papere lo the printers b^ st«allii and 

hy Bnatchea, dbpereing tliem aiuoog dilTereiit presses. The 

first edition uf " Oceana " exhibits u strango appearance la a 

turuaioD of nil aorta of ij'pes and characters, — black letter, 

. Ilulian and Boman, accompanied by an unparalleled " List 

I of Errors of the Press," being several folio pages with double 

columns I The author has even marked the laeerntions of 

I liis panting and hunted volume from "a spaniel questing who 

I hath sprung toy book out of one press into two other." The 

I tnyrmidons of Oliver hunted down their game fVom press to 

ta, and at length pounced on iheir prey, and, with a PyrrUo 

triumph, bore it to Whitehall. 

All solicitations of the author to retrieve his endeared 
Tolume proved fruitless : iu despair, he ventured on a sitigu- 
^xpcdieuL Lady Claypole, the daughter of the Frolector, 
I studied (o be exceedingly gracious, and lo play tlie princess. 
I Unacquainted with her ladyship, Harrington requested an 
' Audience. Wailing in the antechamber, her little daughter 
soon attraeted his alienlion: carrying her in his anus, he 
entered the preoence-charobcr, and declared that he had a de- 
sign lo steal the young lady, — not from love, but for revenge. 
" Have I injured you ? " 

" Nut at all 1 but your father has stolen my child, and then 
fou would have interceded for its restoration." 

The parable of the parental author was easily explained ; 

tiie pleasing manners of the elegant cavalier, which were not 

commonly seen in the new court of the prolectorato, doubt- 

assislcd the petitioner with tlie recent princess of th« 

I Mvolulion, "Are you sure," she earnestly inquired, " that 

I jour book contains nothing against my father's government F " 

" ll is a political rumauce ! to be dedicated to your father, 

ind the first copy to be opened by yourself." 

Lady Claypole oonceired there could not be auy treason in 

Is romance. She persuaded Oliver to look it over hlouelf : 
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the Protector, who there foand himself as '' the Lord 
of Oecana," and probably wiib his eharp judgment 
the whole " a ronumce,'' returned it ; dryly obeerving, that "the 
power which he had got by the sword he would not quit far a 
little paper^hot:" but he added, with his accusUHned emoeti- 
moniou? policy, that " he as little approved as the gentlenan 
of the government of a $itiyie permm, but that be bad be«n 
compelled to take the office of High-Constable to preserve tlta 
peace among all parties who could never agree amoDg tbeio- 
flclvea." 

" Oceaiu" was published at a crisis when tbo pe<^e w«ra 
etill to be enchanted by the name of "^ Commonwealth ; " though 
they began to think that they had been mistaken in their 
choice, since their grievances had been heavier than noder 
the old monarchy which they had dissolved. Harriugtoa 
fiuniUarly compared iheir present unquiet slate (o that of ■ 
company of puppy-dogs crampi^d up in a bag. when, finding' 
Aemselves ill at ease far want of room, every one of them 
Utes the tail or the foot of his neighbor, suppoeing that to be 
tbe source of his misery. To such a restless people, a coo- 
tinual change of mien on Ihe rotatory sysieni seemed a great 
relief: any worse than their present masters they would not 
suppose. " The Rota " of Harrington became so popular, that 
a club was established bearing its name ; and they held tbeir 
debates every evening, with doors open for auditors or orators 

This political club was the teaort of the finest geniuses of 
the age, many of whom have lefl their eminent names in oar 
history and our literature. The members sat at a circular 
table, — the table of ancient knighthood and modem equality, 
which left a passage open within its circuit to have iheir co&ee 
delivered hot, without any interruption to the speaker or " the 
state of the n^on." A contemporary assures us that titeao 
debates were more ingenious and spirited than he had ever 
heard, and that those in parliament were flat to them. Every 
decision how a&irs should be carried was left to the balloliog- 
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box, — "a box in whieh there is no cogging," observes the 
master-genius of " tbe Bota." 

Thia " balloting " and the principle of " rotation " were 
hateful to tbe parliamentariane ; for, as we are ttiid, " they 
were cmsed tyrants, in love with their power, anil this was 
doaih to tbein." IIenbt Nbtille, the author of " Plato 
Itedivivos," the constant associate of Harrington, and who, 
Uolibea (alluding to the "Oceana") said, "had n linger in 
the pie," had the boldness to propose the aj'stem of "rotation" 
to the House ; warning them, that, if tliey did not accept iliat 
model of government, they would shortly fall into ruins. Id 
their then ticklish condition, the House bad the decency to 
return their thanks, and the intj^pidity to keep their placea. 

This perfectioned model of a government, when opened for 
tbe inspection of mankind, exhibited a glorious framework : 
but it seemed questionable whether this political clockwork or 
intellectual mccbanhtm could perform its exact libratioos, 
depending rai a number of "balances" to preserve its nice 
equilibriimi ; and whether it could last fur per])etuity by that 
" rotatory " motion by wheels which were never to cease. 
Some objected, that tlie author in the science of politics hwl 
been fascinated, as some in mechanics, who imagined that tliey 
hud discovered " the perpetual motion." But this objection 
the constructor of lliis " political architecture " indignantly 
rejected. Ue knew tb.it the capacity of matter can only work 
as long as it lasts, and therefore there can be no perpetual 
motion ; but " the mathematician must not take God to l>e 
such as he is. Tbe eqnal commonwealth is built ap by the 
understandings of the people. Now, the people never die: 
they are not brute matter. This movement of theire comes 
from the hands of the Eternal Mover, — even God himself." 

This romance of politics has been pronounced by a high 
authority as "one of tJie boasts of English literature;" and 
the philosophic Hume has even ventured to pronounce the 
work as " the only valvaliU modd of a eommonwralth that has 
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yet been offered to the public." Perbapa tbc liistoraaa 
pass it off ai " tbe only valuable one," t'ruin a ronTiclioa 
it was pcrfecll^ hannleds. It is worthjr of remark, that irhti^ 
in 1688, a grand aiilo da fe was performed by the {JtuTersity 
of Oxford oo certain poIitioU works, — when tbcy coDdeained 
to the flames Baster's ^ Holy Comnjon wealth," wrillen against 
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Harrington's " Heathen Coir 
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republic in Corsica, recomment. 

" Oceana " as the most perfect model of a free govemmenL 

" Oceana " has perpetuated a thoughtful politician's 
dreams. But are there no realities in dreams? Even in 
dreaming, a great artist oflen combines conceptions too fbgi- 
tire, too mysterious, too beauteous, for his palpable canvas. 
And thus tbe fanciful pictures of our philosophical politician 
were the results of his deep and varied studies in the ancient 
and modem writings on the science of politics, — &om Aris- 
totle to Macfaiavel, from Machiavel to Hobbea. His pages 
are studded with axioms of policy, and impress us by many 
an enduring truth. His style b not always polished, and is 
sometimes perplexed: but no writer has exceeded him in the 
felicity and boldness of his phrases ; and his pen, though 
busied on higher matters, sparkles with imagery and illustnt- 

That a mind so sagacious and even predictive as was that 
of Harrington's in the uncertainty of human events should be 
led awiiv by theoretical fallacies, is an useful example for 
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political speculators.* Constantlj he extols the dark myste- 
rious dominion of aristocmtic Venice, ^ being a commonwealth 
having no causes of dissolution." He dwells on '* the rotation 
of its senate/' and its prompt, remedial, concealed power. "It 
is immortal in its nature, and to this day she stands with one 
thousand yeai-s of tranquillity on her back ; notwithstanding," 
he thoughtfully adds, " that this government consists of men 
not without sin." 

A single day of treason sufficed to terminate this immortal 
commonwealth of Venice, with all its " ballotings " and " its 
rotations," and its hidden and horrible dictature, where sate 
the council of " Three " in their dark conclave, like the sister- 
fates, the arbiters of every soul in Venice. Alas for that 
folly of the wise, who, in the delusion of a theory, to support 
the edifice of imagination, disguise the truths which might 
shake it I The advocate of a free state, he who pretends to 
draw sovereignty from the hands of a people, is the perpetual 
eulogist of the most refined tyranny that ever swayed the 
destiny of a people. Spirit of Harrington I meditate in thy 
sepulchral city, motionless and naked as she lies, there to 
correct so many passages of admiration which spread their 
illusion in thy "Oceana"! 

Harrington was equally fallible on the strength of his 
political axiom, " that the balance of power depends on that 

* I think that Harrington presdentlj detected the latent causes of a great 
rerolation in France. The cnriosi^ of the passage may compensate for its 
length : — 

** Where there is tumbling and tossing upon the bed of sickness, it must 
end in death or recovery. Though the people of the world, in the dregs of 
the Gothic Empire, be yet tumbling and tossing upon the bed of sickness, 
they cannot die ; nor is there any means of recoveiy for them but by ancient 
prudence: whence, of necessity, it must come to pass that this drug be better 
known. If France, Italy ^ and Spain were not all sick, all corrupted to- 
gether, there would be none of them so; for the sick would not be able to 
withstand the sound, nor the sound to preserve their health without curing 
of the sick. The Jlnt of thue natkmt, which, if yov May her Idmre, wiU, in 
my mind, be France^ that recovers the health of ancient prudence, shall cer- 
tainly govern the world," — Oceana, p. 168; edition 1771. 
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of prapertj : " applying it to liis own critical period, be p«>- 
nounced that it was impossible ever to re-eatablkh moo- 
arcliy among EogUsh commoD wealth-men. Propertj had 
changed posseasors : it could never revert to its former owb- 
ere. Four years after " Oceana " was published, and "the 
Rota Club " was still illumining the nation, the conuDon- 
wealth returned to monarchy dj a beck, and without a 
word I 

Theoretical politicians too oflen omit, in their artificial 
constructions and their moral calculations, something inot« 
prompt lo act in the conduct af men than even th«ir inter- 
ests. — the stirring passions of amlniion, of faction, and the 
vacillations of " the sovereign people," now maddening for a 
republic, now rushing into a mouarehy, " tun^Ung and tow- 
ing upon tbeir bed of sickness." 

When the Kestonition arrived, however it may have 
deranged the system, it seems not to have distarbcd the sys- 
tematizer. He oheerved, that " the king comes in : if he calls 
a parliament of the cavahers tm our great estates, let them 
sit seven years, and they wilt all turn commonwealtb-men." 
He retained in all its force his master-passion of ideal pie- 
ties. He now decided to reduce "Oceana" into plain axioms, 
divested of tedious alimentation and formal demonstration, 
adapted lo the most vulgar capacities. He was easily induced 
to offer some immediate instructions for the king's service. 
A paper was first shown to some of the courtiers, who sus- 
pected treason in any scheme where their particular interests 
were not at all consulted. One morning, when Harrington 
was busily engaged, with all his aphorisms lying loose on a 
table before him, suddenly entered Sir William Poulteney 
and other officers lo seize on the philosopher and the philoao- 
pby " for treasonable designs and practices." As they were 
buddUng together the scattered members of the " Oi^anic " 
mind, the innocent philosopher, innocent of treason, begged 
the &vor of "alitchisg them together" before they were 
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taken to Whitvhtill. The derangement of his syBtem ap- 
peiired lo Mid more dreadPul thaa seeing himself hurried to 
tliG Tower. 

Ilurringlon bad kept up his intimai;^ witli old frieuda, 
among n'liom wore mnnj' conunonwealth-meu, from U^jor 
AVildnmn, iin intriguing Crumnellile, down to the notoriooa 
Barebones ; on wliom he declared, however, that he had only 
called "at his shop" timt^e is his life. lie was non involved 
in a pretended plot, which the chancellor himself, though 
furnished with acoouiiW of the meetings of certain parties, 
declared that he could mako nothing of. A specalative poli- 
tician was a very suspicious person in the duy% of restoration. 
HamngtoD, assuredly, was no plotter. Onr philompher con- 
trived to send his sisters his examination before his relative 
Lord Lauderdale and others, curious for its topics of discus- 
sion, and the poignancy of the dialogue. I cannot pass by 
one singular passage: — 

" You charge mo with being eminent in principles contrary 
to the kind's govemraeot and the laws of tliiD notion. Some, 
my lord, say, that I, being a private man, have been so mad 
as to meddle with polices: what had a private man to do with 
government? My lord, there is not any puUic person, not 
any moffintrale, that has written in politics, worth a button. 
All they that have been excellent in this way have been pri- 
vate men, — as private men as mj-aolf. There is Plato, there 
is Aristotle, there is Livy, there is Machiavel. My lord, I can 
sum lip Aristotle's politics in a very few words : he says there 
u the barbarous monarchy, such a one where the people have 
no votes in making the laws ; he says there is the heroic mon- 
archy, such a one where the people have tbeir votes in mak- 
ing the laws; and then he says there is democracy, and 
fttfirms that a man cannot be said to have liberty but in a 
democracy only." 

My Lord Lauderdale, who thus fur bail been very atten- 
Ltive, al this showed some impatience. 
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Bar. — "I say, Aiiatolle says so ; I have not said @o much. 
And nnder what prince was it ? Was it not ander AJexan- 
der, the greatest prince in the world? Did Alexander hang 
up Aristotle? did he molest him?" And he proceeds with 
X.ivy, who wrole under Cfpsw, and Ihe common wcallh-man, 
Machiavel, under the Medici, unmolested. 

" 1 wrote under an usurper, er. He having started op 

into Ihe throne, his officers kepi a murmuring for a common- 
wentlh. He told Ihem that he knew not what they meant ; 
but, let any one show him that there was any sueh thing as a 
commonwealth, they should see that he sought not himseK: 
the Lord knew he only sought to make good the cause. 
Dpon this, some sober men thought, that, if any in England 
could show whal a »>mn)onweaIth was, it was myself. I 
wrote; and, afker I had written, Oliver never answered his 
officers as he had done before : therefore I wrote not against 
the king's government ; and, if the law could have punished 
me, Oliver had done it ; therefore my writing was not 
obnoxious to the law. AAer Oliver, the parliament said they 
were a commonwealtfa : I said they were not ; and proved it, 
insomuch that the parliament accounted me a cavalier, and 
one that bad no other design in my writing than to bring id 
the king ; and now the king, first of any man, makes me a 
Soundhead ! " 

Certainly no theoretical politician has ever more lucidly 
eet before us the cruel dilemmas of speculative science. 

The Btory of Harrington now becomes calamitous. In 
vain his sisters petitioned that the prisoner, for his justifica- 
tion, should be brought to trial : no one dared to present 
the petition to parliament. He was suddenly carried off to 
St. Kicholas Island, near Plymouth ; and, by favor, afterwards 
was lodged in Plymouth Castle, where the governor treated 
the state-prisoner with the kindness he had long wanted. 
Hb health gradually gave way ; his mind feU into dii>order: 
his big^ spirit and hb heated brain could not brook this tor- 
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tnenting duraoce ; his intellect was at tiniea clouded bj aome 
sin^kr deluaioDs; and his family imagined that it was in- 
tended that he should never more write " Oceanas." The 
physician of the caalie had prescribed coostant doses of 
guaiacum taken in coffee. At length, otlier jibyaicians were 
despatched by his family: they found an emaciated patient 
deprived of sleep: and, under their bands, (estiHed that the 
copious use of this deleterious beverage, with euch drying 
drugs, was sufficient lo ovcaBJoa liypcxihondriasm, and even 
frenzy, in any one who hud not even a predisposition. The 
surly physician of the stale-prison insisted that Harrington 
coDnlerfcited madness. 

Hb delusions never lefl him ; yet otherwise his faculties 
remained unaltered. He bad strange fandea about the ope- 
rations of the animal spirits, good and evil ; and often alarmed 
his friends by bis vivacious descriptions of these invisible 
agencies. " Nature," be said, " which works under a veil, is 
the heart of God." But how are we lo account, in a mind 
otherwise sane, for bis notion, that his thoughts transpired 
from him. and took the shapes of flies or bees? Aubrey has 
given a gossiper's account of this ludicrous bypochondriasm. 
narringlon bad a summer-house revolving on a pivot, which 
he lumed at will U> fiice (be sun : there sal the great author 
of " Oceana," whisking a fox's brush to disperse this annoy- 
noce of his transpired tbougbts in the flies or bees; which 
whenever they issued from crevices, he would appeal to those 
preiieni, whether it was not evident (o tbem that they had 
emerged from bis bmin. An emiuejit physician had fluttered 
himself thai be would be able to out-reason tliis delusion by 
that force of argument and positive demonstration to whidi 
his illustrious patient only would attend ; but tlie physician 
discovered that no argument ciJiild avail with the most invin* 
cible ib'spulant in Europe. Tlie sanity of tlie man only 
strengthened his insanity. Besides, our philosopher believed 
that he had discovered a new system of physiology in what 
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he called ' lUe Mechanic* of Nature." Harringion declared 
lliat his ftte waa that of Demoeritus, who, having made a 
great disc verj io snalomy, w&s deemed mad bj his associales, 
till Ilipi urates iip}>cared, and attested the glorious troth, 
confoun' g the laughers for e-rer 1 He now resolved to 
prove a^u. ist bis doctors, that his notions were not, as thej 
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there to have told ns how " he had felt and saw Nature ; 
that is, how she came fitat into his senses, and by the senses 
into the understanding," and " to speak to men that have had 
the same sensations aa himself." The logical deliriuma of 
Harrington, it is not impossible, might have thrown a beam 
of li^t on " the Human Nature " of Hobbes and " the 
Understanding" of Locke. 

It is for the medical character to develop the mysteries of 
this condition of man ; but this moral phenomenon of the 
partial delusions of the noblest intellect remains an enignia 
they have not yet solved. Harrington never recovered his 
physical energy, while his "understanding" betrayed no 
symptoms of any decay in the exercise of his vigorous &ctil- 

There ia one dark cloud which dusks the lustre of the 
name of Hakeinotoh. Opening the volume of his works, 
we are startled by an elaborate treatise on " the Grounds and 
I of Monarchy." It is not merely one of the most 
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eloquenl inTectives against monarchical iustitutioDa, but it 
overflows wilh the most witliering defamalioDS, euch as were 
prevalent at that itistcmpered eeason, when the popular writers 
accumulated horrore on ilie memories of their late Boveroigns, 
to metamorphose tlieir monarchs into monsters. In this ter- 
rible stale-libel, all kings are anathematized: James the 
FiiBt was the murderer of bis son; Charles the First was 
a parricide. Of that " resolute tyrant Cbarlea," we have 
an allusioQ to " his actions of the day, his actions of the 
night ; " from which we must infer that they were equally 
criminal. 

The reader, already acquainted with the intimate inler- 
courae of our autlior with Charles the First, and with all his 
permanent emotions, which probably induced his mental 
disorder, must start at the disparity of the writing with 
the writer. A thorough-paced partisan bos here acted on the 
base principle of reviling the individual whom he privately 
acknowledged to be wholly of an opposite character. It 
would be a solecism in liuman nature, had Harrington sent 
forth an historical calumny, which only to have read must 
have inUictetl a deep pang iu his heart. He was a philoso- 
pher, who neither flattered nor vilified the prince nor the 
people: their common calamities be ascribes to inevitable 
causes, wliich had been long working those changes independ- 
ent of cither. In the reigns of James and Charles, accord- 
ing to his ihvorite principle, " the English Balance," in favor 
of " popularity," was " running like a howl down hiU." Ue 
does justice to the sagauily of the indolent James, who, he 
tells us, " not seldom prophesied sad things U) bis successore ; " 
and of Charles the First, on succeeding to bis father, Uor- 
rington has expressed himself with the utmost political wis- 
dom, and felicity of itluslration : " There remained nothing 
to the destruction of a monarchy, retiuning but the name, 
more than a prince, who, by rontending, should make the 
people to feel those advantages which they could not see. 
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And tLis ha tpeaed to the next king (Charles), who, Uo •»• 
cure in thai ondoubted right whereby he was advaDrad to 
the throne hich had no foundalion, dared to put thia (o an 
DnseaBonabie trial, on whom, therefore, fell the tower in Silo. 
Nor may we think they on whom this lower fell were sinnera 
above all men ; but that we, unleas we repent and look belter 
to the true foundations, must likewiae perish."* All tbal 
our pliilosopher had to deliver to the world on the many con- 
tested points of that unhappy reign was the illuetratioD of 
his principle, and not the infamy of vulgar calumny. With 
the philosophic UarringtoD, Oiaries the Firat was but " • 
doomed man;" not more a eirnier, because the tower of Silo 
had fallen npon his head, than those who ^ood without. 
Tfaia was b^e philosophy : the other was faction. 

The treatise on " the Grounds and Reasons of Monarchy," 
prominently placed at the opening of the works of Harring- 
ton, and inseparably combined with his opinions by the refer- 
ence in the general index, — this treatise, which has settled 
like a gangrene on the fair character of the aothor of 
" Oceana," which has called down on his devoted head the 
execrationa of honorable meD,t and which has misled manj 
generations of readers, is the composition of a salaried party 
writer, in no way connected with our author. Tolattd, the 
first editor of Harrington's works, introduced into the volome 
this anonymooa invectjve, which has thus come down to us 
sanctiooed by the phOosopher's name. There was no plea 
of any connection between the two authors, and much leaa 
between their writings. The editor of the edition of 1771 
has silently introduced the name of the real author in the 
table of contents, but without prefixing it to the tract, or 
without any tiirther indication to inform the reader. 

Whether «eal for " the cause " led Toland to this editorial 

• Tha Art of liW-ginng, 866, 4lo edition. 

t See tha aolanin denunciatiooi of the " BJognphia Briuiiiuc4," p. 3538, 
whfeh «r« repeated hyUterbiogmphere; see Ch aimers. 
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delinquency, or whether he fell into this inadTertenoe from 
defldeal acumen, it remuns a literary calamity not eaaily 
paralleled ; for a great author is condemned for what he never 
could have written. 



THE ADTHOK OF "THE GB00ND3 
KEASOHS OF MONARCHT.* 



7^ author of "the GroundH and ReasoDB of Monarchy,' 
whose historical libel is perpeiualed in the works of Harring- 
ton, \3 JoBH Hall, of Gray's Inn, sometimes describtd of 
Durham ; one of those fervid spirits who take the beat of tfao 
times in a revolutionary period. He most be classed among 
fliose precocious minds which astoni^Ii their contemporaiiai 
by acquisitions of knowledge, eomWned with the finest geniog^ 
and in their boyhood betray no immaturity. We may receive 
with some suspicion accounts of such ^fted youths, though 
they come from competent judges; but when we are reminded 
of the Rowley of Oh&tterton, and find what Hall did, we 
must conclude that there are meteoroua beings, whose eccen- 
tric orbits ne know not how to describe. Hall, prevented 
by the civil wars from entering the university, pursued his 
studies in the privacy of the library at Durham. When the 
war ceased, he was admitted at Cambridge; and in 1646 
published, in his nineteenth year, Bora Vacivee, or " Essays, 
with some Occasional Considerations." These are essays in 
prose ; and, at a time when our literature could boast of none 
except the masterpieces of Lord Bacon, a boy of nineteen 
sends forth this extraordinaiy volume. Even our plain An- 
thony caught the rapture; for he describes its appearance, 
"the sudden breaking-forth of which amazed not only the 
university, but the more serious part of men in the three 
nations, when they (the Essays) were spread." Here is the 
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puerUiiy of a genius of the first order I A hofa euajs nuaed 
the admiration of "the three nations"! and the;- remain etill 
remarkable I This youth seems to have modelled his manner 
on Bacon for the turn of bis thoughts, and on Seneca for the 
point and sparkle of his periods. The dwarf rose strong as a 

The boy, haring astonished the world hy a volume of bis 
prose, amazed them in the succeeding year by a volume of liis 
verse, poetry as graceful as the prose was nervous : his verses 
still adorn the most elegant of our modem anthologiea.t 

Attracted to the metropolis, he entered as a student at 
Gray's Inn ; and there his p()lilical ohnraeter soon assumed 
the supremacy over his liWrary. He sided with the inde- 
pendents, the ultra common wealth-men ; and satirized the 
prcabylerians, the friends of monarchy. He plunged into 
extreme measures: courting his new musters by the baseuesa 
of a busy pen, he justified BnrelM)ue9's luirliamenl ; got up a 
stale-iiamplilet against the Hollanders; proposed the reform 
of the universities, " to have the friar-Uke list of the fellow- 
ships reditced, and l/ie real of l/ie rrvenuf of the university 
ifqueslrred into the haiidn of the commitlft" of which, probably, 
he might himself Imve been one. The exchequer was opened; 
he received " present sums of money ; " and the council grant- 
ed their scribe a considerable pension. 

During this life of political activity, Hall, in 1650, was 
commanded by the council of state to repair to Scotland, to 
attend on Cromwell, for the purpose of settling affairs in favor 
of the commouwcallh, and to wean the Scots from their linger- 
ing affection for the surviving Stuart. It was then thai Hall, 
in his vocation, sent forth Ibe thunder of a party-pamphlet, — 
" the Grounds and Reasons of Alonarcliy." This eitraori^'- 
nary tract consists of two parts : the first, more clalmrately 

• Three or fbiir of Uiew Bauj* h»TB been wprinled in " Uib RmiIIuu," 
vol. iii. TtiB origiail book it very nn. 
t Sen Eilia-* 
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composed, w *a argumentatiTe expoeition of a 
doclrines; in the second, to bring the bu^oess borne to their 
bosomd, be ofiere a demonalratioo of his principles, in a review 
of the whole Scottish history, sarctutically remiitding tbeai of 
their kings "crowned with bappj reigns, and quiet Jeatbi 
(two Eucceasively seaive djing naturaUj)." It ii a mus of 
invectives and calumnies in the di^^ise of grave hidtory ; 
and this historical libel, concocted toi a particular time and a 
particular place, was eagerly received at Edinburgh, and im- 
mediately republished in London, where it was sure of m 
warm a reception.* 

Hull's passion for literature must hare been intense ; for, 
amid those discordant days, be found time to glide into boors 
of refreshing studies. He gave us the first vernacular versioa 
of " tlie Sublime " of L<Higinus,f and lefl another of the moral 
Hierocles. This gtAed youth with sportive &cility turned 
English inio I.atiii. or Latin into English: it has been re- 
corded of him Uiat he translated the greater part of a eingolar 
woi^ of the alchenucal Maier, in Mie afternoon, over his wine 
at a tavern; and he entranced theearof that universal patron, 
Edward Bendlowes, by turning into Latin verse three hun- 
dred lines of his mystical poem of " Theophila," at one sitting. 

La this impassioned existence, excited by the acrimony of 
politics and the enthusiasm c^ study, he fell into reckless dis- 
sipation, and undermined a constitution, which, probably, had 
all the delicacy and sensitiveness of his genius. He sunk in 
the struggle of celebrity and personal indulgence, and hastened 

■ I foand ttaa origin of this doqncDt uid fkctioiu p* rfonnum in an 
account of Joan Hau, prefixed to b» tnHBUtioD at " Hienicl« on the 
Gold«D Tgnn ^ Fythigoru:" it pnceodiftoiiiifnaDd,— Joho Daviea of 
Kidmllr. Tfaa InatiM of Hall, Id tti onginal tdilioa, u w rare, that n» 
cop7 lui b«m fbond at tha British Unseam, dot in the King's Librai; : it 
was, howarsT, repriDlsd at the time in London. 

t " A piece of great lianiiEig, anlitled ' the Height of Eloquence,' written 
in Greek, by Dionritna Longinos; rendered into English ftom the original, 
by John HsU, Esq., London, lUl, Svo." — Briggeman'i EtigSA TVohmc. 
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back to his familj to die, when he had hardly attained to man- 
hood. 

A true prodigy of genius was this John Hall ; for not 
only he could warm into admiration our literary antiquary, 
but the greater philosopher Hobbes, not prone to flattery, has 
left a memorial of this impassioned and precocious being. 
'^ Had not his debauches and intemperance diverted him from 
the more severe studies, he had made an extraordinary per- 
son ; for no man bad ever done so great things at his age." 
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lar polity but the public weal ; and even the term repuhlie 
originally meant nothing more than re* pabiKte, or " the a&ire 
of the public" Sir Tnoiua Suith, the learned secretary 
to Elizabeth, who has written on the English constitutioii, 
entitles hia work, "the Commonwealth of England." James 
the First justly called himself " the great servant of the Coro- 
monwealth." The Commonwealth, meaning the kingdom of 
England, is the style of all the learned in law. 

The ambiguity of the term Commontpea&h soon caused it 
to be perverted by the advocates of popular government, who 
do not distinguish the State from the people : this appears as 
early as the days of Rawleigh, who tells us that " the govera- 
ment of all the common and baser sort is, by an usurped niek- 
name, called a Comuomwealth." " 
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It was in the revolutioDarj period of Charles the First 
that the terms Commonwealth and GommonweaUk-^man were 
adopted by the governing party, as precisely describing their 
purity of devotion to the public weal. In the temper of the 
times, the Commonwealth became opposed to the monarchy, 
and the Commonwealth-man to the royalist. Cromwell ironi- 
cally asked what was a Commonwealth ; affecting an ignorance 
of the term. 

When Baxter wrote his *^Holy Conmionwealth ** agunst 
Harrington's ^ Heathenish Conmionwealth," he had said, ** I 
plead the cause of monarchy as better than democracy or aris- 
tocracy." Toland, a Commonwealth-man in the new sense, 
referring to Baxter's work, exclaims that ^^ a monarchy is an 
odd way of modelling a Commonwealth." Baxter alluded to 
an English Commonwealth in its primitive sense, and Tbland 
restricted the term to its modem application. Indeed, Toland 
exults in the British constitution being a Commonwealth in 
the popular sense, in his preface to his edition of Harrington's 
works ; and has the merit of bringing forward as his authority 
the royal name of James the First, and which afterwards 
seems to have struck Locke as so apposite, that he conde- 
scended to repeat it The passage in Toland is curious : ^ It 
is undeniably manifest that the English government is already 
a Commonwealth the most free and best constituted in the 
world. This was franldy acknowledged by King James the 
First, who styled himself the qreai servant of the Common- 
wealthJ* One hardly suspected a republican of gravely citing 
the authority of the royal sage on any position I 

The Restoration made the term Commonwealths-man odious, 
as marking out a class of citizens in hostility to the govern- 
ment ; and Commonurealth seems, in any sense, to have long 
continued such an offensive word, that it required the nicest 
delicacy to handle it The use of the term has even drawn 
an apology from Locke himself, when writing on ^ govern- 
ment" " By Commonwealth," says our philosophical politi- 
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cias, ^ I miMt be uuiJerstood all along to ihmd, not a 
but aa independent community, wluch the Latins signified by 
eivi/as; to which the word which beet answen in our laogua^ 
is CommomeetdOiy However, Locke does not close bis sea- 
lenee without some trepidatioa for the dba of an unequiTocd 
lenn, obooxious ercn under the new mooftrchy of the rcTol^ 
tion. '■ To avoid ambiguity, I "— ve leave to use the mW 
Commomoealih in that sgt\9& in ich I find it UMtf ^jf Sag 
James the FirO, and I take it to oe ita genoino ai^iifiGatlan ; 
which if anybody dUUkf, Icoru pith Aim to ehangt it Jvr • 
better " I An ample apology ! hut one which hardly 8iitt« ik* j 
^gnity of the philosophical writer. 




THE TRUE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM OF THE 

UNIVERSE. 



It ifl only in the silenoe of Bednsion that we should open the 
awful tome of ^ the Trae Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse " of Raxph Cud worth.* The history and the fisite 
of this extraordinary result of human knowledge and of sub- 
b'me metaphysics are not the least remarkable in the philoso- 
phy of bibliography. 

The first intention of the author of this elaborate and 
singular work was a simple inquisition into the nature of 
that metaphysical necessity, or destiny, which has been intro- 
duced into the systems both of philosophy and religion, 
wherein man is left an irresponsible agent in his actions, and 
is nothing more than the blind instrument of inevitable events 
over which he holds no controL 

This system of ^ necessity,** or fate, our inquirer traced to 
three different systems, maintained on distinct principles. 
The ancient Democritic or atomical physiology endows inert 
matter with a motive power. It views a creation, and a 
continued creation, without a creator. The disciple of this 
system is as one who cannot read ; who would only perceive 
lines and scratches in the fairest volume, while the more 
learned comprehend its large and legible characters : in the 
mighty volume of Nature, the mind discovers what the sense 
may not, and reads ^ those sensible delineations, by its own 

• Mj copy is the folio Tolmiie of the fint editioD, 1678; b«t tbejr Iuit* 
recentlj reprinted Cudwoith at Ozfbfd in four Tolnmee. 
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imrard activity," which wi^am and power bare witfa tluir 
divinity writtea on every page. The absurd system of tbe 
atcniist, or the mere materialist, Cudvrorth names the atbe- 
isdc 

The second system of "necessity" is that of tbe theiati, 
who conceive that the will of the Deity, producing in os goai 
ortvil, is detennined by no •'"■"^tability of goodness and 
joBlice, but an arbitrary will potent ; and therefore aO 

qnalitiea, good and evil, are n y so by our own oonvetv- 
tional notions, having no rcalltj nature. And this. Cod- 



4 



worth calls lAe dtviiu fate, or immoral thatm, being a 
divesting the Creator of the intellectual and morat govem- 
ment of the nniverse ; all just and unjust, according to tins 
hypothesis, being mere factitious things. This " necessity ' 
■eems the predestination of Calvinism, with the immorali^ 
of Antinomianiam. 

The third sort of faialisis do not deny the raoral attributes 
of the Deity, in his nature essentially benevolent and just; 
therefore there is an immutability in natural justice and 
morality, distinct from any law or arbitrary custom : but, as 
these theists are necessarians, tbe human being is incapaci- 
lated to receive praise or blame, rewards or punishments, or 
to become the object of retributive justice ; whence they 
deduce their axiom, that nothing could possibly have been 
otherwise than it is. 

To confute these three fatalisms, or false hypotheses of 
the system of the universe, Cudworth designed to dedicate 
three great works, — one against atheism, another agaiost 
immoral theism, and the third against the theism whose doc- 
trine was the inevitable "necessity" which determined all 
actions and events, and deprived man of his free agency. 

These licentious systems were alike destructive of social 
virtues ; and our ethical metaphysician sought to trace the 
Deity as an omnipotent understanding Being, a supreme In- 
telligence presiding over all, in hia own nature unchangeaU« 
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and eteraiJ, but granting to Lie creatures tbdr cLoic« of good 
and evil by an immutable morality. In the syBtem of the 
visible and corporeal world, the sago content plnted on the 
mind which everywhere pervaded it ; and his genius launched 
forth into the immensity of "the Intellectutd System of the 
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In tlus comprehensive design, he maintains that the an- 
cienta had ever preserved the idea of one Supreme Being, 
disliuct from all other gods. That multitude of pagan del- 
lien, poetical and political, were but the polyonomy, or the 
many names or attributes, of one God, in which the unity 
of the Divine Being was recognized. In the deilied na- 
tures of things, the intelligent worshipped God, — the creator 
in the created. The pagan religion, however erroneous, 
was not altogether nonsensical, as the atheists would repre- 
sent it. 

In this folio of near a thousand pages, Cudworth opens the 
occult sources of remote antiquity; and all the knowledge 
which the most recondite records have transoiittcd are here 
largely dispersed. There is no theogony and no cosmogony 
which remains unexplored : the Chaldean oracles, and the 
Hermuic books, and the Trismegislic writings, are hud open 
for us ; the arcane theology of the Egyptians is unveiled ; 
and we may consult the Persian Zoroaster, the Grecian 
Orpheus, the mystical Pythagoras, and the allegorizing Plato. 
No poet was too imaginative, no sophist was too obscure, to be 
allowed to rest in the graves of their oblivion. All are here 
Bummoned to meet togetlier, as at the last tribunal of llieir 
judgment-day. And they come with their own words on 
their lips, and they commune with us with their own voices , 
ibr this great magician of mind, who bad penetrated into the 
recesses of mythic antiquity to descry its dim and nncertnJn 
truths, has recorded their own words with the reverence of a 
votary to their faiths. " The sweetneaa of philology alUys 
the severity of philosophy ; the main thing, in the mean time, 
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being the iloeopbj' of religion.* But, for our parte* w 
ther call riulology nor jet Philosophy onr mistrera, but «em 
ourstlvcs of either ae occasiou requirerh." Sticfa are (be 
worda of the butlorian of "the luteUocluttl System of tba 
Uiiiveree." 

It is this mine of recondite quotatJocs in their original laa- 
guagt's, most twxnirately trtiQslo>»4 which has imparled such 
an enduring tkIub to this tti of the ancient tbeologjr, 

philosophy, and literature : f 1 vrevcr subtle twd logiod 

waf the master-mind which caii> n bis tiiuns of reaKinii^ 
il8 abstract and abalnise nature !d not fail lo prove repul- 
sive to the superficial ; for few ^.^ il follow the geniua wba 
led them into " Ihe very dnrkt asses of antiquity," white 

his pai^kinless sincerity was >. repugnant to the narrow 

creed of the orthodox. >refore, could the oonee- 

quence of this elaborate toii -n given u> the world, be* 

bat neglect or balred ? j^ g wa^ " tlie InlellecXual * 

System " lost among a thoughtless or incnrioos race of read- 
ers. It appeared in 1678. It was nearly thirty years after- 
wards, when the neglected author was no more, in 1703, that 
Le Clerc, a great reader of English writers, fumiabed copious 
extracta in his " Bibliotbeqae Choisie," which introduced it to 
the knowledge of foreigners, and provoked a keen controversy 
with Bayle. This last great critic, who could only decide by 
th6 translated extracts, proved lo be a formidable antagonist 
of Cudworth. At length, in 1733, more than half a century 
subsequent to its publication, Mosheim gave a Latin version, 
with learned illustrations. The translation was not made 

• A renurkkble eipnauoli, which w« toppmed wm pecnlUr to the man 
enlarged viem of our own tgt. Bat who cut affix preci» nolioiu to guie- 
nl teims? Cudworth'i notion of "Ihe phitowpbf of i^gion " wu pro- 
bably restricted to the bittorj of th> ancient philosophiea of religion. 

t In (he fint edition, the rt/trenca of ita numerous quotations wem few 
•Dd imperfect: Dr. Binh, in the edition of IMS, lapplied thoH thai wen 
wanting from Hoaheim'a Latin Iraustaliou of the work. Warburton obaerred 
that " all the tranalalioni &om the Greek are wonderfullf exact" 
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witbout great difficulty; and n French one, vrhich had been 
begun, waa abandoned. Cudwortfa has iovented many tcniu^ 
compound or obscure ; and though these may be traced to 
their sourcce, yet, when a einglc novel tenn may allude to 
metaphysical notions or to recondite knowledge, the learning 
is leas to be admired than the defective perspicacity is to be 
regretted. It was, however, tluB edition of a foreigner which 
anakened tlie literary ardor of the author'a counlrymeu 
towards their neglected treasure; and, in 1743, "the True 
Intellectual System" at length reached a second edition, 
republiebed by Birch.* 

The seed of immortal thoughts are not sown to perish, 
even in the loose soil where they have long lain disregarded. 
" The l[ilellectual System " has famished many writers with 
their uecoiidar)' erudition, and posaibly may have given rise 
lo that portion of "the Divine Legation" of Warburion 
whose ancient learning we admire for its ingenuity, while we 
retreat from its paradoxes ; for there is this difference between 
this solid and that fanciful erudition, — that Warfaurton hae 
proudly made his subject full of himself, while Cudworlh was 
earnest only to be full of hia subject. The glittering edifice 
of Paradox was raised on movable eands ; but the moro 
awful t«mple has been hewn out of rocks which time can 
never displace. Esen in our own days. Dugald Stewart has 
noticed that some German systems, stripped of ilicir deep 
neological disguii^e, have borrowed from Cudworlh their moot 
valuable materials. The critical decision of Leibnitz must 
not, however, be rejected ; for, if there is some severity in its 

■ li maj be regreltccl ihal thl> rilubU mua of carious crnditioo Is not 
ftirniafaed wilh ui imliniirf index. A tingalu' clew to the Ikbyriolli tba 
■Dlhor hua oRcred, by a tuunlDg bead on every sia(;1e one of Uin Uioouad 
fget; and ■ minulet; ■nalyllcat table af tba conlcnti i« arpcnded la Ib> 
mighly tome. Tbi> indued impreMai na witb a tall coneeplinn oT tfae lub- 
titnlly of the work itwlTi bat our iotimicy with this mallitudn af matten li 
grfi\f interrupted by the want at a ready reftrenua to particular! wbioh 
an orciinarj- index 
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trutli. t e 19 truth in ila Beverity, " Dans • Le SjsldtH 
Inlellec I ' je trouve beauconp de savoir, nub ooa pu matt 
de mgditatioQ." 

Such is the great worit of a great mind I We hare alrtadt 
shown iUt hard (ale in the oegleot of the coDtemporarie* tt 
the author, — that thoaghtless and tliankless worid many k 
great writer is door " * ' 



Q those bumap 
theology and h| ^ 

Id stating the * 
ing those of t*" 
odium of All 
Lori! Shaftesbnrr^ 
giving the upi I 
their reasons ftnd 
The Inilh seems, that ( 
not orlhodoi in his Dotions. 

a of bodies which L 



Ji all S3^stems of artificial 
« unhappily obDoxious. 
atheists at lull, aod oppoa- 
irue inquirer sufieretl the 
s pleasant enoagfa," says 
Cod worth was accused of 
iifit for having only stated 
dfersaries fairly logethet." 
and profoond author waa 
1 tplain the diffieolty of the 
death neolre tbemaelTes into 
their separate elements, Cudworth assnmed that they would 
not appear in their substance as a body of flesh, but in aoiiie 
ethereal form. In his researches he discovered the Trinity 
of Plato, of Pythagoras, and of Panoenides, and that of the 
Persian Mithra of three Hypostases, numerically distinct, in 
the unity of the Godhead : this spread an alarm among hie 
brorhers the clergy, and Cudworth was perpetually referred 
to as an unquestionable authority by the heterodox writ«n 
on the mystery of the Christian Trinity. Even his great 
principle, that the Unity of the Deity was known to the 
polytbeists, was impugned by a catholic divine as derogatory 
of revelation ; he insisting that the Pagan divinities were 
only a commemoration of human beings. Tet the notioo trf" 
Cudworth, so amply illustrated, was not pecnliar to him ; for 
it had already been promulgated by Lord Herbert, and by 
the ancients themselves. 

As all such results contradicted received opinions, this 
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pious and learned man was condemned by some us " an 
Ariaa, & Sociniau, or at beet a DeiHt." Some pruisetl his 
prudcDce, while others Inlimated his dissimulation : on several 
dogmas he delivers himself with gruat reserve, and even so 
ambiguously, that his own opinions are not easily nscertsined, 
and are sometimes even eontradictory. There have been 
more recent philoeojiLers, who, from their prejudices, have 
hardly done justice to the search for truth of Cudworth : he 
is depreciated by Lonl Itolingbroke, who, judging the philoso- 
pher by the color of his cont, has treated the divine with his 
keenest severity, as " one who read too much to think enough, 
imd admired too much to think freely." Bolingbrtjke might 
envy the learning which he could not rival, and borrow Irom 
those recondite stores the knowledge which olfacrwise mi^t 
not have reached him. 

Our great author had, indeed, the heel of Achilles. Eser- 
dsing die most nervous logic and the most subtle metaphysics, 
he was also deeply imbued with Plutonic reveries. Am- 
bitious, in his inquiries, to discuss subjects placed far beyond 
the reach of hnman faculties, he delighted, with his eager 
imagination, to hover about those impassable precincts whidi 
Providence and Nature have eternally closed against the 
human footstep. It was this disposition of his mind which 
gave birth to the wild hypothesis of the plailic life of Satan, 
to unfold ihe inscrutable operations of Providence in the 
changeless forms of existence. There is nothing more 
embarrassing to atheism, in deriving the unintemipled 
phenomena of Nature from a fortuitous me^hanunt of inert 
matter, than to be compelled to ascribe the unvaried formution 
of animals to n cause which has no idea of wliat it performs, 
although il8 end denotes an intention ; executing on undeviat' 
ing sysiem without any intelligence of the laws which govern 
it. We cannot indeed conceive every mite or gnnt or fly 
to be the immediate handwork of the ceaseless laliors of the 
Deity ; though so perfectly artificial is even its wing or ite 
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leg, that e DitIdc Artificer seems visible ia the niBolMt 
produclion. Cudwonh, (o «olve the enigma, faociAiQ; «»- 
eluded tliat the Daiij had given a pl&stie farultj to bmuhv 
— "a vilal and spirilual, but uniutelligcnt and necepe«rr, 
agent ta execute its purposes." He raised up a Mjrt of middle 
Bubetance between mailer and tipiril, — it seemed both or nei- 
ther: and our philt"""'"" w.^^^ through the whole cit»- 
tioo, sometimes desc iuterior siibot-dioale agBtt 

of the Deity, doing ku< y, without consciousnew; 

loner than animul life ; dromy unawakeued min^ 

not knowing, bul only dm, iog to commaacb and laws 

impressed upon iL 

The consequeuoc dedu le eubtle Bayle from Om 

fanciful sjstem wils ihiit. Deity ever given Ba<^ a 

plastic faculty, it nna ai bat it is not repugmnt ta 

the nature of thingB, thi_ ^t and neoecBary ■gents 

should operate, and tltereiu.u - tve power might be evovo- 
tial to matter, and things thus might exist of tfaemaelves.* 
It weakened the great objection against atheism. Phikno- 
pbers, to extricate themselvea from occult phenomena, have 
* too often fluug over the gaping chasms which they cannot fill 
np, the slight plank of a vague conjecture, or have constructed 
the temporary bridge of an artificial hypothesis ; and thus 
they bave hazarded what yields no sure fooling. Of this 
"folly of the wise," the inexplicable ether of Newton, the 
whirling worlds or vortices of Descartes, and the vibratioos 
and the vibratiuncles of Hartley, among so many similar 
fancies of other philosophers, furnish a memorable evidence. 
The plattie life of Nature, as explained by Cudwortb, only 
substituted a novel term for a blind, umnteUigent agent, and 
could neither endure the ridicule of Bolingbroke nor the logic 
of Bayle, and is thrown aside among the deceitful fancies of 
scholastic dreamera. 

■ CoDtiniutiaii dcs Faait* Divcnes, ilL tO. 
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There was indeed, from his earliest ilajs, a tinge of Pla- 
tonic refinement in the capat^ious understanding of ihia great 
meliipb}-!iicinn. The theses tic inaintained at college were 
the dawn of the geaius of his future works. One was on 
'' the Eternid Ditterencea between Good and Evil," which 
probiibly led long after to his treatise on " EtemHl and Im- 
mutable Morality,'" — an espositiun of the dangerous doc- 
trines of Hobbes and the An tin om inns.* The other question 
be disputed was, that " there are incorporeal substances im- 
mortal in their own nature," — a topic he aflerwards inveg- 
tigatcd in " the True Intellectual System of the UnlTerse," 
against the principles of the Epicurean philosophy. These 
Bcholaalic exercises are au evidenue that the youthful student 
was already shaping in bia mind the matters and the suhjecta 
of his future great work. Beautiful is this unity of tnuid 
which we discover in every master-genius ! Even into hie 
divinity he seems to have carried the same fanclfiil refine- 
ment: be mninl^ed that "the Lord's Supper was a feast 
upon a sacrifice ; " and such was the charm of this mysterious 
doc^t^Lne, that it was adopted by some of the greatest divines 
and eclintRrs. It is not therefore surprising that C'udwortb 
was held in the highest estimation by the Platonic Dr. Moke, 
of which I give r remarkable instance. Cudworth, as other 
divines, wrote on Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weekS) 
which, he says in a letter, is " a Defence of Christianity 
against Judaism ; the seventy weeks never having yet been 
BuflicieDtly cleared and improved." Since the days of 
Cudworth, others have " cleared luid improved," and his 
" demoDstriLtion " is not even noticed among subsequent "de- 
monstrations ; " but Judaism sdll remains. Yet, on this the- 
ological revery, Dr. More has used this forcible language: 
" Mr. Cudworth has demonstrated tlie manifestation of the 

" Thb volmnc, itill read and ralacd, <nu Ihrttinately Mvcd amidnt the 
WTwk of thfl luIhoT'a manutcripti, and wai publi<h;d, IVoni hit own aalo- 
gnph ddpy HUidi he had pn{Nugd fur llic pna, lu lain u 1T81, Bvo. 
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MeMiah have fallen out at the end of the siz^^«iDth 
veek, aDil bis passion in Ilie midst of ibe sereDtjeth. Tlus 
demonstratioa is of as much price and worth in theolo^ « 
either the circulation of the blood in pbrsicy or the nutian 
of the earth in nslural philosophj." This is Dot ouIt a Gmi- 
i of ihe argumentative tbeology of that period. 



bat of the faacinaiioi 
kiodred imaginations. 

We now come to record 
work in connection with it> 
it into three elaborate vo 
— the refutation of atheisni 
comgilele. Although I kno 
of Cuilworlh, after the > 
System." which might mon 
fcdingii, and ttiB cause o* ■ 
which he bad made eon^ 



> 'cfiniiig geitiua infliKDciDS 

iDcholj fate of thta great 
ithor. He had arranged 
we possess only the fir«, 
bject, bowcTer, is of itself 
ly pri^-Bte correspondence 
00 of " ibe lDl«llectua] 
ly rcA-eal the slate of his 
pression of bii work, in 
jrogress, yet we i 



quainted with circumstances which too clearly describe its 
unhappy fate. We learn from Warburton, that this pious and 
learned scholar was the victim of calumny ; and that, lw> sen- 
Bitive to hb injuricB, he grew disgusted with his work : his 
ardor slackened, and the mass of his papers lay in cold 
neglect. The philosophical divine participated in the fate of 
the few, who, like bim, searebed for truth freed from the 
manacles of received opinions, 

Cudworih lefl his manuscripts to the care of his daughter, 
Lady Masham, the friend of Locke, who passed hia latter 
days in her boase at Oalea. Her ladyship was literary, but 
the reverse of a Platonical genius : she wrote against the 
Platonic Norris's " Love of God," and admitted in her reli- 
gion no principles which were not practicable in morols ; and 
seems to have been rather the disciple of the author of " the 
Human Understanding " than ttie daughter of the author of 
" the Inlellectual System." For the good sense of Lady 
Uasham, erudition loet its curiosity, and imagination it^ charm ; 
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and she probably with some had certain misgivings of the 
U-'nilency of her father's writings! He had lumself been 
iiaroleas of them; for we know of no t«stamcntiiry direction 
:ur their preservation. By her these unvalued manuscripU 
were not placed in a cabinet, but thrown in a heap into the dark 
comer of aome neglected shelf in the library at Oates ; and 
from llience, after the lapse of half a eentury, they were 
turned out, with some old books, by the last Lord Maehaiu, 
to make room for a fashionable library for hia gueond lady. 
A bookseller purcliawd them, with a notion thai this waste 
paper coatained the writings of Locke; and, printing a Bible 
under the editorship of the &mou3 Dr. Dodd, introduced the 
Scripture notes, found among the heap, in the commeniAry, 
under the name of Locke. The papers were accidentally 
discovered to be parts of " the Inl«llectual System ; " and, 
after having suffered mutilation and much confusion in the 
various miscbances which they passed through, they Bually 
repose among our national collections, — fragments on frag- 
ments which may yet be inspected by those whose intrepii^ty 
would patiently venture on the discoveries which lie amid 
this moss of theological metaphysics. They are thus de- 
scribed in Ayscough's "Catalogue," 4983: — "Collection of 
Coafused Thoughts, Memorandums, &c^ relating to the 
Eternity of Torments, — Thoughts on Pleasure, — Common- 
place Book of Motives to Moral Duties, two volumes ; and 
Ave volumes on Free-will," This description is imperfect ; 
and many other subjects, the groundwork of his future in- 
quiries, will bo found in these voluminous manuscripts. One 
volume, still highly valued, was snatched from the wreck, — 
Cudworth's "Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable 
Morality," which was edited by Dr. Chandler many years 
after the death of the author. 

After all, we possess a mighty volume, subject no longer 
to neglect nor to mischance. " The True Intellecliiul Sj-stem 
of tlie Universe" exists without a parallel for its matter) its 
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subject, s 1 its manner. Jis toatter fiirDislice tbe i 
treasures of ancient kooirledge, the historj of tlie ibongids, 
the imaginations, and the creeds, of the profouadest intelletta 
of mankind on the Deitj. It^ subject, tliou^ veQ«d u 
raetaphyaics more sublime than hnmaa reaaoning nm piette, 
yet shows enough for ud to adore ; and tta manner, brightened 
by a subdued Platonism. inml'-ntpji the inunutabtiity of monl 
distinctians, and vindicates r- agency of the hiunsn being 

agniiiijt the impious teneta sliver him over a bUad cap- 

tive to an inexorable "neces: 




DIFFICULTEES OF THE PUBLISHERS OP 
CONTEMPORARY MEMOIRS. 



The editors of contemporary memoirs have often suffered 
an impenetrable mystery to hang over their publications by an 
apparent suppression of the originaL By this studious evasion 
of submitting the manuscript to public inspection, they long 
diminished the credit of the printed volumes. Enemies whose 
hostility the memorialists had raised up, in the mean while 
practised every artifice of detraction, racking their invention 
to persuade the world that but little faith was due to these 
pretended revelations ; while the editors, mute and timorous, 
from private motives which they wished to conceal, dared not 
explain, in their lifetime, the part which they had really taken 
in editing these works. In the course of years, circumstances 
oflen became too complicated to be disentangled, or were of 
too delicate a nature to be nakedly exposed to the public 
scrutiny ; the accusations grew more confident, the defence 
more vague, the suspicions more probable, the rumors and the 
hearsays more prevalent: the public confidence in the au- 
thenticity of these contemporary memoirs was thus continually 
shaken. 

Such has been the fate of the ^ History** of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, which, during a long interval of time, had to contend 
with prudential editors and its perfidious opponents; and 
it is only at this late day that we are enabled to draw the veil 
from the mystery of its publication, and to reconcile the con- 
tradictory statements so positively alleged by the asserton 




of tlte it it^ of the text aod the impugners of its g 
ness. aow caa a<ljusl with certaiul^ so auuvf ragns 

protestauons of ite authenlicit;, by Ihwe who could doC lke»- 
Milves have knowD it, with the sceptical cayiU which ai tinn 
seemcii not always doabUul, anil with one iafiuBOts eiivp 
which was not less positive than it proved to be utterij fidi- 
tious. The fate and -Ko^^tor .-.f ihjg great hi^oriod wwk 
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denU ; and this bibliogra 
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express desire of 
midst of his fn^ttve auu 
of posterity ; m 
ha judgmeot, tui 
pated the gen ' u 
earefiillv convejea lo lue l 
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measures to which that fated sovereign was driven. The 
earnest performance of this design, fervid with the eloquence 
of the writer, proceeding on such opposite prindples to those 
of the advocates of popular freedom, and bearing on its awfbl 
front the condemnatory title of "the Rebellion," provided 
their indignant feelings; and, from its first appearance, thej 
attempted to blast its credit by sinking it into a mere party 
production. But the elevated character of "the Ouuic«Uor 
of Human Nature," as Warburton emphatically described 
him, stood almost beyond the reach of his assailaDts: it was 
by a circuitous attack that they contrived to depreciate the 
work by pointing their assault on the presumed editors of the 
posthumous "^ History." And though the genius of the histo- 
rian, and the peculiarity of his style, could not but be ^parent 
through the whole of this elaborate work, yet nunors soon 
gathered from various quarters, that the text had been tam- 
pered with by "the Oxford editors ;" and some, judging bj 
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the preface, and the heated and party dedleation to the queen, 
which, it ha(i heeo asRerted, afterwards induced the Tcwy 
frenzy of Sacheverell, imagined that the editors had conwrtod 
the "History" into a vehicle of their own paesious. The "HiB^ 
tory " of Clarendon was declared to bo iDutilatcd, interpolated, 
and, at length, even forged: the t^nt of suspicion long weak- 
ened the confidence of general readers. Even Warburton 
suspected that the editors had taken Ihe liberty of omitting 
passages; but, with a reliance on their honor, he believed ihey 
had never dared to incorporate any additions of their oim. 

The " History " of Lord Ci-AitfatBON ihus. from its firet ap- 
penrani'e. was attended by Ihe conpomilant difficulties of eon- 
temporary history, aa we shall find the editors soon discovered 
when they sat down to their task ; ditfieullies which occasioned 
their peculiar embarrasamenls. Even the noble author him- 
self had considered that "h piece of this nature, wherein the 
infirmitiea of some, and the malice of otliers, both things and 
perM>a3, must be boldly looked upon and raentioned, is not 
likely to appear in the age in which it was written." Lord 
Clarendon seems to have been fully aware, that Ihe freedom 
of the historical pen ts equally displeasing to all parties. A 
contemporary higtorian is doomed to the peculiar nnhappineag 
of encountering living wimesses; prompt to challenge the cor- 
rectness of his details, and the fairness of hia views: for him 
the complaints of friends will not be less nnreasonahle than 
the clamors of foes. And this happened to the present work. 
The " History " was not only assailed by men of a party, but 
by men of a family. They whose relatives had immolated 
their persons, and wrecked their fortunes, by their allegiance to 
tlie royal cause, were mortified by the silence of the historian : 
the writer was censured for canisMoos which had never enlored 
Into his design ; for he was writing less a general histoiy of 
I the civil war, than a particular one of " the Rebellion," as he 
I deemed it. Others eagerly protested against the misrepresen- 
tation of the cbararter« of their ancestors ; but, as all family 
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feelings asm renlity peraoanl ones, such interested atxtam 
may not be less partjul aod prejudiced than the eontempdwr 
bistorian liimself. He, at least, ehould be allowed to pcHsev 
llie advantage of a more immediate koowied^ of irhai be 
narrates, and the right of that free opinion, wbii:^ deprived a( 



downe was indignant a* '* " 
of bis ancestor, Sii 
apology to palliate a 
condemned; and reee 
two agreeable voliun 
of the royal favor whicb i 
to which the desccuda&t 
favorite's character. 

The authenticity of the " 
national atleDllon. The pi 
which ruled our political c 



It of posterity." Lord Iabs- 
ily of the militvy pormit 
QvilK and bta left ft wann 
h Clarendon bad hooeMly 
Barl of Ashbamham wioCe 
h&t ClarendoD wu jtmloa» 
< Ashhiimbain enjoyied. aad 
I the depredation at Oml 

" soon became a sabjeet tt 

of the two great bciiivs 

. i broken forth from the^e 



kindling pagea of the recent history of their own day. They 
were treading on ashes which covered latent fires. Whenever 
a particular sentence raised the anger of some, or a providing 
epithet for ever stuck to a fiivorite personage, the o^oded 
parses were willing to believe that these might be ialerpola- 
tioDs ; for it was positively affirmed that such there weie. 
Twenty years afl«T its first publicstioo, we find Sir Joseph 
Jekyl, ID the House of Commons, solemnly declaring that be 
bad reason to believe that the " History of the Rebellion " had 
not been printed faithfully. 

An incident of a very singular oatnre had occurred, even 
before the publication of the " Hbtory," which assuredly was 
unknown to the editors. Dr. Calamy, the historian of tbe 
nonconformists, at the time that Lord Clarendon's " History" 
was printing at Oxford, was himself on the point of pnblisbing 
his " Narrative " of Baxter, and was anxious to ascertain the 
statements of his lordship on certain matters which entered 
into his own " History." This astute divine, with something 
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nT Uie cuDning of tlie serpent, whalerer might be his dovelike 
iiinoceQce, hit upon an extraordinur^ expedient, b^ suhniil- 
ting the dignity of bis order to pass through a moat humiliiit- 
ing process. The crafty doctor posted to Oxford ; and there, 
cautiously preserving tlie incognito, aller ingratiating himself 
tulo the tiuniliarity of the waiter, and then of ibe perruquier, 
he succeeded iu procuring a eecrct coramuiucation with one 
of the printers. The good man exults in the wonders which 
sometime)) may be opened to us by what he terms " a silver 
key rightly applied." The doctor had invented the treason, 
uid now bad only to seek for the traitor. A faithless work- 
man supplied him with a sight of all the sheets printed j and, 
with a still grosser violation of the honor of the croU, exposed 
the nuked manuscript itself to tlie pryiug eyes of the criticid 
dissenter. To the honor of Clarendon, aa far as concerned 
Calamy's narrative, there was no disagreement ; but the 
aspect of the manuscript pussled the learned doctor. It 
appeared not to be the original, but a transcript, wherein he 
observed "lUluralious and interlineations:" paragraphs were 
struck out, and insertions added. Hero seemed an important 
discovery, not likely to remain buried in the breast of Iha 
historian of the nonconformists; and he gradually let it out 
among his literary circle. The uppeuraitcc of the manuscript 
(iiUy warranted the convictiou, of him who was not UDwilling 
to believe, that the "History" of Ciuruudon had been moulded 
by the bands of those digoituriea of Oxibrd who were supposed 
to be the real editon. The -■ History " was soon called, in 
. contempt, " the Oxfonl Hi<4tory." The earlieet rumors of a 
I corrupt text probably originated in this quarter; as it is now 
k certain, since the confeaaion of Dr. Calamy appears in hia 
I diary, lliat he was the first who had discovered the extraordi- 
■ nary slate of the manuscript. 

Some inaccaraciea, great negligence of dat««, certain appor 

If rent contradictions, and some imperfect details, — often occo- 

uied by the noble cmigmnt's distant retirements, deprived. 
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u we now w, of hU hlstoric&l coUeclJons, — did aot b 
' to dissipate uie preraleat suspicions. The manuscript «M 
frequentlj* called for; but, on inquiry, it was not found in tha 
Bodleian Libraiy: it was said to be locked up in a box 
dep<Kited in the library of the Earl of Rochester, wbo had 
died since the publication. Sometimes ibty beard of a traa- 
script, and sometimes of an original: it was reported tliat (In 
autograph work by Lord among other raluaUe^ 

bad been destroyed in the the £arl of Rocjkestat^ 

bouee at New Park. Tl became more impoRB- ' 

nate in their demaods, anu i 
lations. 

About this period, Oldmi 
" DuDciad," stepped forth as 
He enlisted on the populai 
tix most devoted patriotism : 
merited tJiese will best appeai 
discover the m;in liim^olf. Cddm 
with a party; and, being an industrious hand, had assigned to 
himself a good deal of work. Preparatory to his copious 
" History " of the Stuarts, he had preluded by two anaUer 
works his " Critical History of England," and his " CUreodon 
and Whitelockc Compared." He hod repeatedly iDsinuated 
bis suspicions, that the " History of the Rebellion " was not the 
entire work of Qarendon; but the more formal attack, by 
^>ecifying the falsified passages, at length appeared in the 
preface to his " History " of the Stuarts. The subject of the 
genuineness of Clarendon's test had so long engaged public 
discussion, that it evidently induced this writer to particularize 
it, among other professed discoveries, on his extensive title' 
page, as one not the least likely to invite the eager curiosity 
of his readeis. The heavy charge was here announced to be 
at length brought to a positive demonslratioo. We perceive 
the writer's complacency, when with an air of triumph he 
declared, "To all which is prefixed some account of the 



of the renowned of 0» 
d adventurer in tuslory. 
le claimed the honors of 
vhal degree he may bara 
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libeKies tnkeD with Clarendon's History hrfart it came to (A« 
prc»s, — Buch liberties iw make it doubtful what part of it ie 
Clarendon's, and what not" 

It is here we find the anonymona communication of "a 
gentleman of diBlinction ; " who was soon known to be Col. 
Ducket, an M.P., and a Commissioner of the Excise. The 
colonel details a converaation with Edmnnd Smith, the poet, 
who died at his seat, that " there had been a line ' History ' 
written by Lord Clarendon : but what was published under 
his name was patchwork, and might as properly be called the 
'HistoTy' of the deans Aldrieh, Smalridge, and Atterbury; 
for to his knowledge it was altered, and he himself was em- 
ployed to interijolale the original." In a copy of the " Histoiy," 
Smith had scored numerous passages of this sort, and partica- 
larly the famous one of Cinna, which had been applied to 
the character of Hampden. 

We may conceive the sensation produced by this appa- 
rently authenticated tale. Oldmixon in triumph conGnns it, 
too, Q-om another quarter ; for tie appeals to " a reverend 
divine now living, who saw the Oiford copy by whicJi the 
book was printed, altered, and interpolated." This dirine 
was our Dr. Calamy, who conid not deny what he had truly 
affirmed. 

The anonymons voucher for this oxtraordinary charge 
which appears in the preface was an ai^r-thought of our 
ktslorical scribe at the late hour of publication, when it most 
liave occurred to him that the world would require the moat 
positive [estimony of such a foul forgery. It is remarkable 
that Oldmixon had already, in the boily of his work, broadly 
embroidered the narrative. We may form some notion of 
the mode In which tliit, impetuous writer composed history, 
blending his passions with his facts, by observing what he did 
in the present matter. In the text of hjs history, we di»- 
cover the tale solemnly worked up into a tragic soeue of 
penitential remoree on a death-bed i and, stiU farther 
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appropr and confirm the esciting narrBtire of thia forgnj, 
he had i illy bolstered it up by an accompaDjing uwoAole. 
When Smi b the poet had foisied in the desoripijon of Ooa- 
line (or Giuna, aa it is eironcously written in ClareoiloD), ooe 
of the doctors slapped him od the back, exclaiming witb an 
asseveration, •' /( wili do!" And our historian proceeds: 
" The remorse he exprcss'wl tnr hi-ing coDcenied in this ini- 
poetnre were his last wot 
highly finished portraita ol 
barren superfluity of » 
imaginaiion, where one umi 
But that there has been 
more dirt in others, put iu 
In those clumsy painters i 
is somelhing so very 
come from a college ■mii 

,.1,, 



then declarvs, th«t, i 
n, " all likenea< ia \osX in a 
! workings of a prejudiced 
; the drawing was his own. 
ibing in some places, and 
itors, is now incontestable, 
hands bis work fell, there 
that such cmn ooold only 
9 inconsiderately, but not 
led hi^ rapid page, and 
betrsjs his eagerness to snatcb at any fioating rumor or loose 
conversation, which he gives the world with the confideocCf 
though he could not with the dignity, of historical truth. 
And it is this reckless abandonment of his pen in his poet- 
haste and partial works of history which must ever weaken 
our trust in those more interesting portions for whose an- 
Ihority he refers to nnknown manuscripts ; and the more so, 
when we often detect his maimed and warped, and even inter- 
polated, quotations ; and, farther, recollect that Oldroixoa 
stands himself a convicted criminal at the bar of history, 
having been detected in inteqmlating the historian Daniel 
when employed as editor by Kennet, which sunk the value 
of the first edition of that historical collection. 

How was this positive and particularizing charge to be re- 
futed ? Years had elapsed, and Smith had never whispered 
■uch an important secret (o any friend. The original manu- 
script had not yet appeared to confront the detractor, aod to 
prove the fidelity of the editors. There are difficulties which 
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tnilh csnnot alwayB sunnount. It is not only essler to raise 
B falsehood than lo prove a truth, hut it is [jossible that there 
may he accidents which may wholly prevent the discovery 
of truth. Of an aecusalion made yeara after the event, and 
the persons no longer in existence, we may never be enabled 
lo remove the objections which it has succeeded in raising. 

From this calaTnity the " IlJslory " of Clarendon bad a nar- 
row escape. All the parties concerned were no longer in life, 
save one, tvho seemed ns much lost ta the world, — Atter- 
bury, forgotten in exile. The authenticity of the " History " 
of Clarendon was, however, the concern of literary Europe. 
Foreign joumalisia conveyed the astounding tale, assuring 
the literary exile, that, if he remained silent, the accusation 
must be considered as proved. The reply did not linger ; for 
a simple fact demolished ihU iuartifldal labric. AtteTbury 
solemnly declared that he had never seen any manuscript of 
Lord Clarendon's " Hislory;" that he believed he had never 
exchanged a word in his life with Smith, whose habitual eon- 
duct was too loose to toleralo ; and, if that were true vrhich 
Ducket had affirmed, that " Smith bad died with a lie in his 
mouth." Atterbury added some new information respecting 
the real editors, who were Dean Aldrich and Bishop Sprat, 
and the late Earl of Rochester, the son of Lord Clarendon. 

This unexpected confutation from the sole survivor of 
the accused parties revived the dismayed Clarendonians. 
The cards liad changed ; and these in their turn called for n 
sight of that copy of Clarendon said to have been scoj-ed by 
Smith. Oldmixon, bullied and mortified, appealed to his com- 
municator; the most idle pre varicat ions were alleged; and 
Col. Ducket even cavilled at the wording of the letter which 
Oldmixon had published. Both parties were anxious to 
ling the odium on the other; but neither had the honesty 
retract the slander. We may believe that thc-y were both 
I Oonvinced that the manuscript of Clarendon had been tarn- 
with, but that neither could ascertain either the matter 
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or the mer. Ducket died duiing their eml 
and to hie last day persisted in confiriniiig hia 
even tumis itng fresh puniculais, as Oldmixon 

In this extraordinary history of the fate c£ a 
manuscript, which all bad inquired af^er, and nooe lad fbaa^ 
an iDcideni (M«urred which put to rout Oldmixca wid tbo 
city. SeT«v books of tbe 
rere discovered kid^^ in 
Lett's Buildings, fiolboni, 
le seoond Earl of Claicft- 
' OldmixoD, tbe oftea-c»»- 
to be seen in tbe on^tiftl 
eral distingnisbed peraoa- 
utograph: butwbenotbat 
with an antcgraph leocr 
e wridsg with tbs bmb*- 
le hostile investi^uian, and 



sobji 
Clarendon miinuacripts i 
tbe custody of a lawyei- 
who was one of the ezecuti 
don ; and, to the utter dii 
troTerled passage of HaniF 
writing of the noble autb' 
ages were admitted to cons 
applied, who came formally 
of Lord Qarendott, to com] 
script, the lawyer was alarmcu 
cantiously evaded an inspection by these eager inquirerB ; per- 
haps judging, that, whatever might be tbe consequeoce, the 
trouble was certain. 

Oldmixon, in bia last distress, permsted in dedaring that 
he was not bound to trust in the genuineneea of a manuscript 
of which he was refused the examinatioti. It mast be 
at^nowledged, that any partial view of the CUtrendon nana- 
script, seen by a few, was not sufficient to establish its 
authority with the public ; and certainly till the reeent editi<» 
by Dr. Bandinel appeared, admirably collated, the asperwus 
and surmises of the objectors to its genuineness had by im> 
means been removed, and, we may add, were not wholly 
unfounded. 

This history of the great work of Lnd Ctarendon woald 
be imperfect, did we not develt^ the real cauaea which so 
long continued to obscure tbe inquiry, and involve its mys- 
terious publication in the most perplexing intricacy. 

Lord Clarendcm himself not only doubted the piopiietj of 
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the publication, but had even consented to its suppression 
till a ''fit season, which was not likely to be in the present 
age." His elevated genius looked far onward to posterity. 
In his remarkable will, he recommended his sons to consult 
Archbishop Sancroft and Bishop Morley ; and it was only his 
second son, the Earl of Rochester, who took an active part 
The position of editors was as delicate as it was perilous ; 
and it has been aptly described by the last editor, who at 
length has furnished us with a complete Clarendon : '^ The 
immediate descendants of the principal actors were alive; 
many were high in favor ; others were connected by the closer 
links of friendship or alliance." The change of a virulent 
epithet might be charitable, and spare the ulcerated memories 
of a family ; and time, which blunts the keen edge of political 
animosities, might plead for the omission of ^ the unfavora- 
ble part of a character," which happened to be rather of a 
domestic than of a public nature. 

All these were important causes which perplexed the 
editorship of the "^ History " of Lord Clarendon ; and there 
were also minor ones which operated on the publication. Dif- 
ficulties occurred in the arrangement of the parts. The earl 
hardly lived to revise his work : portions of the ^ Life " had 
been marked by him to be transferred to the *^ History." The 
first transcript by Shaw, the secretary of the author, was dis- 
covered to be very incorrect. It was necessary that a fairer 
copy should repair the negligence of the secretary's. Dean 
Aldrich read the proofe, and transmitted them to the Earl of 
Rochester, accompanied by the manuscript copy which the 
earl preserved. The correcfions oo the proofs were by his 
hand. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, who then had the repu- 
tation of being the most skilful critic in our vernacular idiom, 
it appears, suggested some verbal alterations. But it was 
afiirmed, that the Earl of Rochester had been so scrupulous 
in altering the style of his &ther, and so cautious not to 
allow of any variations from the original, that the strictures 
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of Spn 1 not be«i eomplied wilh ; wfaidi. however, ■» 

not true : r, though ibe Earl of Rodiesler ifoald allaw no 
hand bul own to correct tbe prool^ itere were oaaautms 
aod vertja alterations, and owasionally may be foaod wiM 
■went far beyond the mere change of words or phnees. 
The maouecripl which Calamy saw at the press kIiows Ihit 



; Inuucript. ho we' 
[irobably some confusion 
ring passages from the - 
only ran account for the rei 
Impertinent," which part 1 
tbe learned doctor on this 
firet rumors of a cnrruptcil 

The pretended fot^ery i 
gross impOTture. TVlio 
fabricated lie, we <!anDal 
ever, we know, that, after i 
expelled his college for habitual irregularities i 
lost his election of the censorship of the colli 



■equired corrediona ; i 
mes occurred in tmosSee- 
rto Ihe "History." Thk 
suspiciotis of '^ the Cnriooa 

BO graluitouely *cled bj 
I and evidently spre^ tha 
[ered text, 
sndon was nothing bat a 

deeply concerned in tbe 
rtain. Of tbe poet, how- 
he ha*) beeti 
and, having 



vindictive feelings towards Dean Aldrich. It was his delight 
to ridicule and vituperate the Christ-Church deans ; and he 
might have called the " History " of Clarendon, " patch-wori," 
from some imperfect knowledge picked up at the Oxford pre^ss. 
The poet, whose conversation flowed with his wine, on a visit 
at the seat of Col. Ducket, indulging to excess his Epicu- 
rean tastes, there died suddenly of repletion, by prescribing 
for himself so potent a dose, that the apothecary warned him 
of " the perilous stuff; " which advice was received with coo- 
tempt As the scored Clarendon by Smith was never brought 
forth, it probably never existed to the extent described ; and, 
as Smith died unexpectedly, there could have been no scene 
of a death-bed repentance about a forgery which bad never 
been committed. The party-lie caught up in convetaaticMi 
was too suitable to the purposes of Oldmixon's " History " not 
to be preserved, and even exaggerated : Ducket found a ready 
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tool in a popular hiBtorian, who was not loo critical in lua 
researches, whenever thi-j anewercd hia end. 

Bill Truih is the daughter of Time : all the Garendon 
manuscripts at length were collecied toother, aad now se- 
curely repose in the Bodleian Library, where, had they been 
deposited at first, the anxiety and contention which for half a 
century disturbed the peace of honest inquirers had been 
spared. Why they were not there placed, open to public 
inspection, is no longer difficult to conjecture. Although no 
historical tact in the main had been altered, yet omissions and 
varialions, and some of a delicat« nature, there were, suf- 
lieient lo awaken the keen glance of a malicious or an offended 
observer. The anxious solicitude to withdraw ihe manuwripU 
till they might motv safely bo examined, at a remote period, 
was the real and the sole cause of iheir mysterious conceal- 
ment, and led mauy from party-motives to question the 
authenticity, and others to defend the genuineneBS, of which 
they were so many years without any evidence. 

This bibliograplucal tulc affords a striking illustration of the 
nature of hearsays, surmises, and cavils ; of confident accusa- 
tions, but ill parried by vague defences; of the infamous 
fictions to which parly-men can be driven ; all which were 
the consequences of that apparent suppression of the original 
work, which had occurred from the critical difficulties which 
await the editors of contemporary memoirs. The diainge- 
nuily of both parties, however, is not less observable ; for 
while the Clarendonians maintained that the editors, hs these 
had protested, scrupulously followed the manuscript, tbey 
tlieniselvca had never seen the original ; and the Oldmizooa 
as audaciously aMumed tliat it was interpolated and mutilated, 
without, however, producing any other evidence than their 
own surmises, or gross fictions of popular rumors. 

With tlie fate of Clarendon before his eyes, a witness of tbe 
I injury which ibis mysterious mode of publishing the "History" 
[ of Lord Chirendon had occaaioned, the son of Bishop Burnet 
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sufferei it oongeDiol irork, the " History of his own 1 

to parti te ia the same ill-lbnune. Od the pnblicattoo it 

tliG fini alume, this editor promised that ifae \ 

" should b( deposited in the CoUonian Library, for t 

fiiction of I be public, as soon ns the second voIuoM ■ 

prints." This was not done: the editor wss repeate 

i>ii to peiform that a"*"™! ""-•-•"' Jq which he 1 



with the public 
CoCtonian Uanuiwript! 
for not trusting the 
destruction. £spost Ltiou 
not now ignoisDt of ute ret> 
duty. The bishop in hia v 
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the son of Lord Clarendon » 




ad damaged mmny of tbe 
■a now pleaded aa an exeoM 
Luscript to the chance of 
let with evasion. We are 
of this breach of a Hileiiui 
expressly eitjaioed that hb 
it« in Tfhich be had hbaeelf 
crnal pen had alarmed the 
the exact positioa wfaidi 
eady pre-occapJed. Oint^ 



Bions were made to abate the displeasure of those who would 
have writhed under the sererity of the historian's censure; 
characters were hut partially delineated, and the tale eometitDes 
woa left half told. It happened that the bishop had often sub- 
mitted bis manuscript to the eyes of many during his lifetime. 
Curious researchers into facts, and profound observers of 
opinions, had become diligent extractors, more particularly 
the supervisor of the printed proofs ; and, when the printed 
volumes appeared, most of these omissions stood as living 
testimonials to the faithlessness of the prudential editor. The 
margins of various copies, among the curious in literature, 
overflowed with the castrations : the forbidden fhiit was 
plucked. We now have the "History "of Burnet, not enUrely 
according lo " the will" of the fervid chronicler, but aa fu as 
its restored passages could be obtained ; for some, it ia evi- 
dent, have never been recovered.* Thus it happened that 
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tiie editors of Clarendon nnd Bumet form a parallel case. 
Buffering under the inconvciu'encea of editors of coDtemporarjr 
memoirs. 

Tbe perplexed feeling of the times in regard to both ihcss 
"HistarieB"we majculch from a manuscript letter of the great 
colle^^tor, Dr. RbwUdsod; "Among Bishop Turoer's* nutnu- 
scripls," Bnwlinaon writes, " are observations on Lord Claren- 
don's ' Histtory,' when sent him by old Edward's son, the non- 
juror, who gave it to Alma Maler : 1/ uUfralioni were made, 
tlii« may bo a means of diacOTering. 1 liave often wondered 
why lie oriffimd manmrript of that ' liistory ' is not put into 
some puhlie place to answer all objections ; but, wbi^n 1 eon^der 
a wkim*ieai family, my surprise is the less. Judge BtntKBT 
has promised, under bis band, on the backside of every titlo 
of Ibe second volume of his father's ' Ilistorj of bis Life and 
Times,' (o put in the originals into some public library i but 
qtumdo is the case. I purchased the manuscript of a gentleman 
who corrected the press, when that book was printed; and 
amongst his papers I have aU Oie castratioas, many of which, 
I believe, be commuoicAted to Dr. Beach's sous, whom T. 
Burnet bad abused in a Life of hia father, at the end of the 
second Tolume."t Here, then, the world poseeased sulBcieni 
evidence, at the time of their early appearance, t)mt these 
" Histories " had suffered variations and omissiona byllie heirs 
of their authors, and the imperfect executora of their solemn 
and testamentary will. 

I cannot quit the present subject without a remark on 
these great parly " Histories" of Clarendon and Burnet. Both 
have passed through the fiery ordeal of national opinion ; 
and both, with some of their pages singed, renuiln uncon- 
sumed: the one criticised for its solemn eloquence, the other 
ridiculed for its homely simplicity ; the one depredated for 
I partjalily, the other for its inaccuracy; both alike, as wq 
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have seen, by their opposite partieei onoe oooaidered ■■ voria 
utterly rejected from the historical 8hel£ 

But PoBteritj reTerences Genius; for Posterity onlj oo 
decide on its true worth. Time, potent over critidsm, hai 
avenged our two great writers of the history of their on 
days. The awful genius of Culbendok is still paiamooiii, 
and the vehement spirit of Bubket has often its secret lere- 
lations confirmed. Such shall ever be the fiite of those 
precious writings, which, though they have to oootend with 
the passions of their own age, yet, originating in the penonsl 
intercourse of the writers with the subject of their namtifcs, 
possess an endearing charm which no criticism can dissolve^ a 
reality which outlasts fiction, and a truth which difiuses its 
vitality over pages which cannot die.* 

* I refer the reader to ** Corioeitiet of LHeratiire,'* voL iH., at ''Of 
Snppreason and Dilapidaton of ICaniucripti t ** he wQl there And, »fcf» hi the 
case of the Marquis of Haliiax*8 Diary, of which to secure its preserration 
the writer had left two copieSf both were silently destroyed by two opposite 
partisans; the one startled at some mean deceptions of the revolutionists of 
1688, and the other at the Catholic intrigues of the court. 
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The history of our literature, at the early era of printing, till 
the first indications appear of what is termed ^ copyrighty" 
forms a chapter in the hbtory of our civilization which has 
not been opened to us. 

This history includes two important incidents in our literaiy 
annals : the one, an exposition of the complicate arts practised 
by an alarmed government to possess an absolute control over 
the printers, which annihilated the freedom of the press ; and 
the other, the contests of those printers and booksellers who 
had grants and licenses, and other privileges of a monopoly, 
with the rest of the brotherhood, who maintained an equal 
right of publication, and contended for the freedom of the 
trade. 

Although Caxton, our first printer, bore the title of Regiu$ 
Impressar, printed books were still so rare in this country 
under Richard the Third, that an act of parliament in 1483 
contains a proviso in favor of aliens to encourage the impor- 
tation of books. During a period of forty years, books were 
supplied by foreign printers, some of whom appear to have 
accompanied their merchandise, and to have settled them- 
selves here. It became necessary to repeal this privilege 
conceded to foreign presses, when, under Henry the Eighth, 
the art of printing was skilfully exercised by the king's 
natural subjects ; and to protect the English printers, lest their 
art should decline from a failure of encouragement 

Our earliest printers were the vendors and the binders 
of their own books, and their domicile on their titlepages 
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Erected tnrioaa to their abodes. Few m DCUDber,1 

limited ( us, it is conjecturcij, did not exceed &om (wo U 
four fauDuicu xipies. The first printers were generall; mea 
of competei ceaJih, and every book was the sole property of 
its single f er. The separate departments of author, book- 
seller, and [wokbiuder, were not yet required ; for as yet then 
was no " reading public." Some of our ancient printers ccai^ 
bineil all these characters in tl res. The comnierce of 

literature had not yet opened ■ speculative Tendors of 

books, and that race of writer! lave beea designated in 

the modem [Jirase as "authu- profession." The rery 

nature of lilerary properly eo Jy ori^nate in a more 

advanced and intelleutual stau society, when unsettled 

opinions and cwnlending princ Tould create a growing 

demand for books which oi et contemplalcd, am) a 

property, of a novel and pc ure, ic the very thoughts 

and words of a writer. 

The art of printing, confined within a few hands, was 
usually practiBed under the patronage of the king, or the arcfa- 
tushop, or some nobleman. There existed not the remotest 
suspicion that the simple machinery of the printer's press 
DDuld ever be converted into an engine of torture to try the 
stiength or the truth of the church and the state. Sedition, 
or any allusion to public affairs, never entered the brains of 
the ingenious mechanics, solely occupied in lowering the 
prices of the text-writers in the manuscript market by their 
own novel and wondrous transcript. Their first wares had 
consisted of romances, which were consulted as authentic 
histories; "dicies, or sayings," of ancient sages which no one 
eaied to contradict ; and homilies and allegories whose volo- 
ouDOUsnesa had no tediousness. Neither did the higher 
powers ever imagine that any control seemed needful over the 
printer's press. They only lent the sanction of their names, 
or the shelter of their abode, at the Abbey of Westminster or 
the Monastery of St. Atban's, to encourage the mannlacture 
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of e. novel curiosity, for lU beautiful U>j, a printed book i 
and the press &t first was at ODce free and innocent. 

But the day of portents was not slow in its approadi: a 
stirring age pressed on, — an age for books. Under lleniy llie 
Eightli, books became the organs of the patoions of mankiod, 
itnd were not onlj printed, but spread about; for, if tlie 
preseos of England dared not disclose the hazardous seerels 
of the writers, the people were surrepti^ouelj furnished with 
English books from foreign presses. It waa (hen that the 
jealousy of the state opened its hundred eyes on the awfu) 
track of the strange omnipotence of the press. Then first 
began that Wab aoaikst Books, which has not ceased in 
our time. 

Perhaps he who fint, with a stateamaa'a prescient view, 
bad contemplated on this novel and unknown power, anil, m 
we shall see, had detected its insidious slL-ps stteling into the 
cabinet ot' tlie sovereign, was the great miuistcr of this great 
monarch. It has been surmised thnt the cardinal aimed to 
crush the head of the serpent by stopping the printing-press 
in the Monastery at St Alban's, of which he was the abbot ; 
for that press remained silent for lialf a. century. In a con- 
vocation, the cardinal expressed his hostiLly against printing; 
assuring (he simple clergy, that, if they did not in time sup- 
press printing, printing would sappreas them.* This great 
■talesman, at Ibis cai'ly period, had taken into view its remote 
consequences. Lord Herbert has curiously assigned to the 
cardinal his ideas as addressed to the pope : " Thb new 
IJnvention of priming has produced vaiious effects of which 
your holiness cannot be ignorant. If it has restored books 
tad learning, it lias also been the occasion of those sects and 

lisms which daily appear. Hen begin to call in question 
the present faith and teuets of the church; and the laity read 
the S<TiptnrEe, and pray in their vulgar tongue. Were this 
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suiTered, tlie cMntnon people might come to believe t] 
waa not eo much use of the clergy. If men wi 
that the^ could make their own tray to (rod, and in ti 
ordinary langnage as well a& Latin, the authority of tbe a 
nould fall, which would be very prejudiciouA to our f nlfrf 
astical otders. The mysteries of religion must be kept ia 
the hands of priest^ — the secret and arcanum of Aarth 
goTernment. Nothing remains more to be done than to pre- 
vent further apostasy. For this purpose, since printing could 
not be put down, it were best to set up learning agaiodl ievo- 
ing; and, by introducing able persons to dbpute, to sufpend 
the iaily between fenrs and controversies. Since printing 
cannot be put down, it may still be made useful." Tbus the 
etalesman, who could not by a single blow anoihilale thu 
monster of all schism, would have wrestled with it with a 
statesman's policy. 

The cardinal at length was shaken by teirors he had Derer 
before fell from the haleil pre??. This minisler hail writlK-d 
under the printed personalities of the rabid Skelton and the 
merciless Rot ; but a pamphlet in the form of " the Suppli- 
cation of Beggars" b a famed invective, which served as a 
prelude to the fall of the minister. The author, Siuon Fish, 
had been a student of Gray's Inn, where, in an Aristophanic 
interlude, he had enacted his grace the cardinal to thv life, 
and deemed himself fortunate to escape from his native shores 
to elude the gripe of Wobey. In this pamphlet, all the pov- 
erty of the nation, — for our national poverty at all times b 
the cry of " the beggars," — the taxation and the grievances, 
are all laid to the oppression of the whole motley prelacy. 
These were the thieves and the freebooters, the cormoraots 
and the wolves, of the state ; and the king had nothing 
more to do than to put them to the cart's tail, and end 
all the beggary of Sngland by appropriating the nKHiastic 
lands. 

On a day of a procession at Westminster, this seditious 
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tmct, aiming at the annihilation of the whole revenues of 
churchmen, was found acallered in the streets. Wol»ey had 
the copies <'arefullj- gnlliered and delivered to him, lo prevent 
any from reaching the king's ejea. Merchants, at that day, 
were often itinerants in tlieir way of trade with their foreign 
correspondents, and fVequently ccmveyed to England these 
writings of our fugitive reformera. Two of these merchante, 
by the favor of Anne Bullen, had a secret interview with the 
king. They offered to recite to the royal ear the Bubatance 
of the BuppreBsed libel. " I dare say you have it all by 
heart," the king shrewdly observed, and listened. After a 
pause, Ilenty let fall this remarkable observation: "If a 
man should pull down an old alone wall, and begin at the 
lower part, llie upper might chance to fall on his head." 
What at lliat moment was passing in the sagacious mind of 
the future regal reformer, is now more evident than probably 
it was to its first hearers. Wolsey, suspicious and troubledi . 
came to warn the king of " a pestilent heretical libel being 
abroad." Henry, suddenly drawing the very libel out of his 
bosom, presented a portentous copy to the alartled and falling 
minister. The book became a tourt-book ; and " the witty 
atheistical author," as the Roman- Catholic historian designated 
him, was inviled back to England under the safeguard of tlie 
royal protection. 

But the secret and perhaps the yet obscure inSuence of 

the press must often hace been apparent to Henry the 

Eighth, when the king sat in counciL There bo marked 

the alarms of Wolaey, and the terrified remonstrnuees of the 

entire body of " the Papelins ; " and, when the day came that 

their ejectors filled their seal^, the king discovered, that, though 

the objects were changed, the same dread of the presa con- 

[ tinned. The war against books commenced : au expurgatory 

f index, or a catalogue of prohibited books, chiefly English, was 

I sent forth before Henry had broken with tlic papal power ; 

I Bubeequeotly, the fresher proclamation declared the books of 
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alike ventured their lives tn conveying them to London and 
other places, and even smuggled them into the nniversities. 
They landed their prohibited goods in the most distant places, 
at Colchester or in Norfolk. One of these chapmen in this 
basardons conunodity of free-thinking was at last canght at 
his bookbinder's. He suffered at tbe flaming stake, and others 
met his fate. 

It was now apparent that the secrecy and velocity of con- 
veying the novel projects of reform, which could not other- 
wise have been communicated to the great body of the people 
till this awful instrument bad been set to work ; the anity 
of opinion which it might create among the confused mul- 
titude ; and tbe passions which a party, either in terror or in 
triumph, coold artfully rouse in the sympathies of men, — 

• StiTpa'* " HaDOIul^" L SU and 118. 

t A carioni tnd a copiooi cttalogne of Ibae booki, " tlioiigli th« book* 
thcmselvei an almoat periihcd," may b* *««li in Sliypa'a 
," L IBB. 
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were felt and acknowledged by the monarch, who had hin^ 
self staked the possession of his independent dominion on 
the energy and the eloquence of a single book,* to prepare 
his people for his meditated emancipation from the tiara; 
and, were any other proof wanting, we discover the terror oi 
the Bishop of Durham, on the appearance of " a little book 
printed in English, issuing from Newcastle." His lordship 
writes in great trepidation to the minister Cromwell of this 
portentous little book, "like to do great harm among the 
people ; " and advising that " letters be directed to all havens, 
towns, and other places, to forbid the book to be sold." All 
the ports to be closed against " a little book brought by some 
folks from Newcastle " I These incidents were certain demon- 
strations of the political influence of this new sovereignty 
of the printing-press. 

In the simplicity of this early era of printing, the same 
bishop had all the copies oi Tindal's Testament bought up 
at Antwerp, and burned. The English merchant employed 
on this occasion was a secret follower of the modem apostle, 
who, on his part, gladly furnished all the unsold copies which 
had hung on hand, anxbus to correct a new edition which 
he was too poor to publish. When one of the Tindalitea 
was promised his pardon if he would reveal the name of the 
person who had encouraged this new edition, he accepted 
the grace; and he assured the Lord Chancellor that the 
greatest encourager and supp(»*ter of hb Antwerp friends 
had been the bishop himself, who, by buying up half the un- 
sold impression, had enabled them to produce a second. This 
was the first lesson which taught that it is easier to bum 
authors than books. 

There were two methods by which govemments oould 

• The book, "DtYerilDifferentift inter BegiamPotesUtemet Ecdetias- 
ticam," waa called "the King's Book." It seema that the scholastic 
monarch gave some finishing strokes to what had probably passed throng 
the hands of his most expert «*— "iHrtf 




9 of the preas : the ooe, b^ di^ 
ping its 3, and contractiDg the sphere of ite actioo, whidi 

we shall bc iras early altempied; and the other, bj adrohhr 
tttmiDg ilf ihemence into an opposite direction, mxking the 
press CO 1 with the press, and hy diWsion weaken ill 
dominion. 

Henry the TTlaiith leP •»"■ o™ l«> had himself crented with 
its awakened i le 'ceeding reigns, iu^tii^ in 

direct oppo^tion u> each turbed the minds of the 

people ; controversies n books multiplied. The 

sphere of publication w!d vertiginoos era, printen 

greatly iDcreased in the t ildward the Sixth. But 

the craft did not flourish, w. raftmen had become nu- 

merous. We have the cot y authority of one of the 

moat eminetit printets, i dice of the art, and the 

coat of the materials, ha > excet-dingly chargeahle, 

that tlie printers were dr •siky in throve ihems^Ires 

into the hands of " the stationers," or booksellers, for " small 
gains."* It is probable, that, at this period, the printers per- 
ceived that vending their books at the prinliugHiffice was not 
a mode which made them sufficiently public This ia the 
first indication that the printing, and the publication or the 
sale of books, were becoming separate trades. 

Id this history of the progress of the press in our conntr^, 
the Stationers' Company now appears. This institution be- 
comes an important branch of our investigation, for its in- 
fluence over our literature ; for its monopoly, opposed to the 
interests of other publishers ; and, above all, for the practice 
of the government in converting this company into a ready 
instrument to restrain the freedom of the press. 

Anterior to the invention of printing, there flourished a 
craft or trade who were denominated " stationers : " they were 
Bcribes and Umners, and dealers in manuscript copies, and in 

• " Arelueologia," vol. ixt. 1M. 
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parchment and paper, and other literary wares. It is believed 
by our antiquaries that they derived their denomination from 
their fixed locality, or station in a street^ either by a shop or 
shed ; and probably, when their former occupation had gone, 
still retained their dealings in literature, and turned to book- 
sellers.* This denomination of '^ stationers," indicating their 
stationary residence, would also distinguish them from the 
itinerant vendors, who, in a more subordinate capacity at a 
later period, appear to have hawked about the town and the 
country pamphlets and other portable books. 

In the reign of Philip and Mary, '^ the Stationers ^ were 
granted a charter of incorporation, and were invested with 
the most inquisitorial powers. 

The favors of a tyrant are usually favors to individuals 
who profit at the cost of the community, and who themselves, 
overlooking every principle of justice, bind up their own 
selfish monopoly with the prosperity of criminal power.. This 
we discover in the Company of Stationers, who were the will- 
ing dupes of that absolute power in the State which had 
created the corporation to do its watchful work, to carry on 
the war against books ; and, by their passive obedience, they 
secured to themselves those privileges and licenses, and other 
monopolies, which they now amply enjoyed. 

By this charter of the Stationers, it was specified that no 
one was to exercise the art of printing, unless he was one 
of the society ; and the corporation, with their extraordinary 
but lawful authority, were to search as often as they pleased 
any house or chamber, &c., of any stamper or printer or 
binder or seller of any manner of books, which they deemed 

* PeggCf in his *' Anecdotes of the English Langnage/* hfts somewhat 
crndelj remarked that " the term ' stationers * was appropriated to book$eUera 
in the year 1622 ; ** but it was so long before. It is eztraordinaxy that Mr. 
Todd, well read in our literary history, admits this imperfect disclosure of 
Pegge into the " Dictionary of the English Language.*' The terms " sta- 
tioner ** and " bookseller '* were s3monymous and in common use in the reign 
of Elizabeth; and may be found in Baret's *' Alvearie," 1678. 
VOL. n. 28 
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obnosio) > the State, or their own interest ! — to wize, bun*, 
lake aw or destroy, or convert to tteir own use.' Tta 
Ststiooe/" rer«, in fitct, a Spanish inquisition fur llie ofaiixt 
of FbiUr d Mary, and whom the qaeen conaalted on critical 
otvasioo or her majesty once sent for the warden to inqaire 
irbother t' y had seen or heard of a sort of books f«nt (ma 
■ae never poshed to locfi 
' Philip end Mary, i 
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of this corporation, and therefore amenable to its laws. 

In the SDcceeding reign of EUzabeth, every thing changed 
except these state-proclamations in the war against books. 
The object had altered, but not the objection; for, though the 
books were different, the Elizabethan style is identical with 
the Marian. The same plenary powers of the Stationera 
were strengthened by an ad<Utional injunclioQ, by which the 
government held the whole brotherhood wiUi a closer grasp. 
The company were commissioned not only "to search into 
bookbinden' shops, as well as printing-offices, for unlawful 
and heretical books," but they were responsible for "any 
nnruly printer who might endanger the church and state," 
and "who for eovelousness regard not what they print, 
whereby ariseth great disorder by publication of uofniitful, 
vain, and infamous books and papers. None shall print any 

* The Chuter luj ba feimd in Heibwt'a " Trpographical ftntiqniliw." 
P.U84. 

t StiTpe'a " Hcmoiula," UL part S, p. ISO. 
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When we recollect that the Stationera' Company under 
Marj were composed of the very same in<liviiluuld who, two 
years after uoder Elizabeth, were busily orntiui<^nling their 
shelves with all their late " sedi^ous and heretical " books, and 
in removing out of sight all their late lawful and loyal ware, 
this traoaition of tbe feelings mast have placed them in a posi- 
tion painful as it was ndiculous. But the true genius of a 
commercial body is of no party, save the predominant : pliant 
villi their interests, a corporation, like a republic, in their 
TCalouB union can do that with public propriety, which, in the 
individuals it ia composed of, would be incongruous and 
absurd. 

Tlie rage of government in this war against bnxiks waa 
still sharper at a later period, provoked by the spread of tbe 
Afar-prelnle pamphlets. A decree of the Star-chamber in 
156R, among other orders, allows no printer to have an addi- 
tional press without license; awards that there shall be no 
printing in any oltscure part of a house ; nor any printer out 
of the dty of London, excepting at the two UniveiBities ; and 
the excessive multitude of printers be abated, diminished, 

by death given over," no one shall resume that trade ; and 

it the wardens of the Stationers' Company, with a$aistanl6, 
■hall enter at all times warehouses, shops, Ac, to seize all 

■ In the Luindowne UaniucripU, 13, (nl. It, will be fonnd " ui KCt lo 
Lnin tbe Ikcntioiu prinliag of oupraAljihlo mil bonful buoki," IfiBO. 
er ilecluin^ thitl Ibe ul of printing ii "a moil bappy and proKtable in- 
ition," it ia poinled at thoie " wbo pen or tnnKlnte In the Englbb laagna 
min, dlttice, and aoagi; ten'iag fat a preat part of them la none other 
I, what lillei toFver thej bear, but to Kt up an art of making laKJFKHi* 
I aagodW loye, lo the iBtnlerable cumiptiun of life and inannen ; amd 
lie no mtvtti iir ptfftrrJiU irtuiU oftht trfomre rjfiJtit rrtim, which it tkBrtijf 
tuned in poptr, a Jbrren amd chargtabif fommiaditafj" Tbe fint paper 
de in England wu at Daitfbrd, In I&88, by a Oenuau, who itai knighted 




* lett«r-preM w, and other prinling instrumeDts, to be ^efmrni, 
melieij, aawi <1 id pieces, broken or battered at the uoitb't 
forge." * Amid all this book-pbobi&, a curious onrumstance 
occurred. The learned could not proeeciit« their studies for 
the prohibition against many excellent works, wriiteo hj 
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Prjnliii^' and litenilure, u> 
in spite of all tbeae Star-chamber edicts, amazingly 
there seemed to be a swell from all the presses. Of 17ti 
stationers, 140 had taken their freedom since this queen's 
accession. " So much had printing and learning come in 
request under the Reformation," observes our historical anti- 
quary Strype. And such was the proud exultation of the 
great printer John Day, that, when he compared the darkness 
of the preceding period with what this publisher of Fox's 
mighty tomes of Martyrology deemed its purer enlightenment, 
he never printed his name without this pithy insinuation to 
the reader, " Arise ; for it is Dat ! " Books not only multi- 
plied, but unquestionably it was at this period that first ap- 
peared the art of aiding these ephemeral productions of the 
press which supplied the wants of numerous readers. The 
rights of authors had hitherto derived a partial existence in 
privilege conceded by the royal patron ; bat it was now that 
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thej first gathered the fuller harvests of public favor. We 
shall shortly find a notice among the book-trade of what is 
termed "copyright"* 

If the fi:^edom of the press had been wholly wrested Grom 
the printers, it was not the sole grievance in the present state 
of our literature ; for another custom had been assumed, which 
hung on the royal prerogative, — that of granting letters 
patent, or privileged licenses, under the broad seal, to indivi- 
duals, to deal in a specific class of books, to the exclusion of 
every other publisher. Possibly the same secret motive 
which had contrived the absolute control of the press sug- 
gested the grants of these privileges. One enjoyed the 
privilege of printing Bibles; another, all law-books; an- 
other, grammars ; another, " almanacs and prognostications ; " 
and another, ballads, and books in prose and metre. These 
privileges assuredly increased the patronage of the great, and 
the dispensations of these favors were doubtless often abused. 
A singing-man had the license for printing musio-books, which 
he extended to that of being the sole vendor of all ruled 
paper, on the plea, that, where there were ruled lines, musical 
notes might be pricked down ; and a private gentleman, who 
was neither printer nor stationer, had the privilege of print- 
ing grammars and other things, which he farmed out for a 
considerable annual revenue, by which means these books 
were necessarily enhanced in price. 

Such monopolies, which entered into the erroneous policy 
of that age, and the corrupt practices of patronage, long con- 
tinued a source of discontent among the generality. This 
was now a period when the spirit of the times raised up men 
who would urge their independent rights. A struggle eii- 

* The privilege of a rciyal grant to the author was the only proCectioii 
the author had for any profits of his work. Heniy the Eighth granted Pala- 
grave his exclusive right for the printing of his book fn seven years. Bishop 
Cooper obtained a privilege for the sale of his *' Thesaoms '* for twelve 
years ; and a translator of Tadtns, for his version, during his natoral lifo. 
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Bned between the monopolisU and the exidoded, i 
ored for the freedom of rliy trade. " tJnnil/ ] 
only resisted wbeu their own houses were I 
" searchen "* of the stalioucre, hot openlj- persisted in prait* 
ing any " lawful booki " they ehcee, in defi&coe of any royal 
privilege. A busy lawyer Lad been feed, who que^tiMMxi thb 
Btretch of the prerogalire. But the patriotism or the dwpair 
of tfaei« " unruly priutera " led to the Clink or to Lodgaie, — 
to impriKojuicnt or to bankruptcy! The day had not jH 
arrived when civil freedou, though yoatbful and bold, widi 
impunity could " kick against the pricka " of the prcrogatJTc. 
It is curioDB here lo discover, that llie aggrieved bad ei-en 
formed " a trade-union " for contributions lo defend suite at 
law against the privileged ; and when they were renutuied 
tliat tliis mode only aggravated thoir troubles, and wer« a«ktxl 
by ibe sleek monopolists what thoy would gain if all w«re in 
common, which, as the privili^d asstiruL-d, "would make 
havoc for one man to undo another," — that is, those who were 
patentless would tmdo the patentees, — these Cains, in the 
bitteraesB of their hearts, fiercely replied to their more &n>red 
brothers, " We should make yon beggars like ourselvea ! " • 

Amid these clamors in the commonwealth of literature, tbo 
patentees became alarmed at the danger of having their pat- 
ents revoked. The bcw^BellerB had become the more pro»- 
perous race ; and some of these, combining with the Stationer^ 
Company, opposed the privileged few. The advocates for the 
freedom of the trade advanced a proposition too tender to be 
handled by the Doctor of Ovil Iaw, who was chosen for the 
atintrator. At (mce these boldly impugned the prerogative 
royal itself in its exercise of grantiiig privileges to printers, 
which they declared was against law ; and however they might 
more auccessfttlly oige, that the better policy for the public 
was to admit of oompetition, and moderating of prices 1^ 

• " ArehMl<%ia," lar. 111. 
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this freedom of publication, they add, " So, too, let every man 
print what ^ lawful book ' he choose, without any exoeptioos ; 
even ' any book of which the copies thereof had been hought 
of the authors for their money.' " Here we find the first 
notice of " copyright," and the very inadequate notions yet 
entertained of its nature. 

The plea of the patentees more skilfully addressed the 
Doctor of Civil Law by their assumption of the irrefragable 
rights of the royal prerogative. Their own privileges they 
maintained by the custom, as they showed that '^ all princes 
in Christendom had granted privileges for printing, some- 
times for a term of years, or for life ; that ancient books bore 
this inscription, Oum privilegio ad imprimendum solum ; that 
the queen's progenitors had exercised this right, and would 
any dare to lessen her majesty's prerogative? " All infringers 
had ever been punished. They further urged, that the good 
of the commonwealth required that printing should be in the 
hands of known men ; being an art most dangerous and per- 
nicious, if it were not straitened and restrained by politic order 
of the prince or magistrates. With truer arguments, they 
alleged that many useful books were now published unprofit- 
able to the patentees, who had no other means of repaying 
themselves but by the sale of other books restricted to them 
by the protection of their privileges ; and, finally, they de- 
clared that the public were incurring some danger that good 
books might not be printed at all if privileges were revoked, 
for the first printer was at charge for the authof's pains and 
other extraordinary cost ; but should any succeeding printer 
who had ^ the copy gratis " sell cheaper on better paper, and 
with notes and additions, it would put an end to the sale of 
the original edition : and they pithily conclude with the old 
wisdom, that " it is easier to amend than to invent" Here 
again we see specified the cost of " copyright " in the publi- 
cation of a new book. 

This attempt to open the fireedom of the trade, which oc- 
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curred about 1583, the tweaty-fillb jear of the rngn of Elnk- 
beth, at lengtii was not wholly ua»uocc»»ful : the muDopoSaa 
coDcei]ed cert«in adraotag^s ; * and about twentj jean *nb- 
se^iueDiIy, towards the end of that queen's reign, wbea the 
crafi of authorship, adapting its wares to the fashion of 
the day, waa prai^-tised by a whole race of popular wiiien, 
the booksclliira became almost the sole publishere of boobs 
emplojing the printers in their single capadtj.t 

la this war against books, the severe decree of the Star 
Chamber, I58G, was renewed with stricter prohibitions mm! 
more penal tieventy by a decree of the Star Chamber, ooder 
Charies the Firel, in 1637. Printing and priutere were oow 
placed nnder the supervision of the great officet« of stale; 
law-books were to be judiciously approved by the lord duef- 
justice ; historical works were lo be eubmilted to the sem- 
tarica of state ; heraldry was left to the lord marshal ; divini^, 
phyaic, philosi^hy, and poetry were to be sanctioned bj the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or ihe Bishop of London. Two 
copies of every work were to be preserved in custody, lo 
prevent any alterations being made in the published volumea, 
which would be delected on their comparison. Admirable 
preparatory and preven^ve measures! Here would ensne a 
general purgation of every atom in the human system, ooc^ 
uoning obstructions to the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of England and the stale of govemmenL The aim 
of all these decrees and proclamations was to abridge the 
number of printers, and to invigorate the abeolute power 
conferred on the Stationers' Company, who had long delivered 
themselves, bound hand and foot, to the government, fiH- the 



• Nichols on the 8l»tioneii' Compuiy. — 

W« h«»e > lilt " of book* <rielded by the richer printen who hai 
from the qneen ; " bat whether they were only copiea tMatowed ii 
tor ths poorer " stfttioDers," or given ap by the moDopoUitt, I da It 
Muid. — Hbkbsbt'b T^pDjrrqpiicaJ AfUt;., p. 1ST2, 

t Berbot'e '' Typognphkal AnCiq.," pretkce. 
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eervile possession of their privileges. Prinlera were slill 
limited to twenty, as in tbe reign of Elizabeth ; and only (i)ur 
letter-found ere oUovreil. Every printed book on paper wM 
to bear (he impress of the printer's name, on pain of corporul 
punishmenL They held books in auch terror, that even those 
which had formei'ly been licensed were not ullowed to be 
reprinted, without being " reviewed," us they express it, and 
rewalehed by plncing on guard ibis double sentinel. There 
ftie some extraordinary clauses which betray the feeble in- 
fancy of the rude policy of that duy. The decree tells us, 
that " printing in comers without license had been usually 
done by journeymen out of work ; " and, to provide against this 
source of inquietude, it compels the printers to employ aU 
journeymen out of employ, " though tbe printer should be 
able to do his own work without these journeymen : " and, 
in the same spirit of compubion, it ordains that all such on' 
employed shuU be obliged to work whenever called on.* 
UaeterB and men were equally amenable to fines impossible 
to be paid, anil penal pains almost too horrible to endure, 
short of life, but not of ruin ; a dark, a merciless, a mocking 
tribuiitil, where the judges sale the prosecutors, and whose 
ODwriiten laws hung on Iheir own lips ; and where to dis- 
diarge any accused person as innocent was looked on as a re- 
pTOftch of their negligence, or an imputation of their sagacity. 

Did the severity of these decrees produce the evils they 
encountered ? or was it the eiistence of the evils which pro- 
vdced the issue of these edicts ? Did the terrific executions 
emdicat« the political mist-hicf? There was no free press in 
EUiaheth's reign, and yet libels abounded ! The government 

ipulsively contracted the press by Iheir twenty station- 
printers i and, behold 1 movable presses, whose ubiqui- 

wes astonishing as their ceaaelesa working. An iaviaible 
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In the arbitrarj days of Charles the Second, an extraordinaiji 
if not an audacious, attempt was made to wrest the art of 
printing out of the hands of its professors, and to place the 
press wholly at the disposal of the sovereign. This □sai]piig 
doctrine was founded on a startling plea. As oar moiUBcfas 
had granted privileges to the earliest printers, and, from the 
introduction of the art into England, had never ceased their 
patronage or their control, it was inferred that our kings had 
never yielded (A« roj/al prerogative of printing, any more tKan 
they had that of coining. The " mystery " of printing, in the 
style of the lawyers, was " a flower of the crown " ! — the 
exerdse of the prerogative ; and therefore every printer in 
England must be a sworn servant of the crown. At sach a 
period, we are not surprised to find an express trea^se put 
forth to demonstrate to his sacred m^esty, that "printing 
bdoDged to him, in his public and private capadty, as sapreme 
tnagittrate and as proprietor:" in reality, there was to be 
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but one printer for all England, and that printer the king ! 
This was giving at once the moet elevated and the mo6t 
degraded notions of ^'the divine art," which this servile 
assumer describes can ** not onlj bereave the king of his good 
name, but of the very hearts of his people." * 

We observe the lamentations of these advocates of arbitrary 
power over the freedom of the press, or, as such maintained, 
the confusion produced ^'bj the exorbitant and unlawful 
exercise of printing in modem times." They appeal to the 
miseries and calamities not only recently witnessed in our 
own country, but in Grermany, France, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. Wherever they track a footstep of the liberty 
of the presfli, they pause to discover its accompanying calamity. 
One of these writers, to convey an adequate notion of the 
spread and political influence of the press, has thrown out a 
very excitable remark : ^ Had this art been known in the time 
of the grand profession of the Donatist and Arian heresy, 
it would have drowned the world in a second deluge of blood 
and confusion, to its utter destruction long time since," — 
a stroke of church history which might suggest a whole 
volume I 

The interests of the printers had coincided with the designs 
of government in limiting the number of presses; for the 
policy of their narrow confederacy was, the fewer printers, 
the more printing I But the interests of the booksellers were 
^uite opposite: they were for encouraging supernumerary 
printers, and overstocking the printing-offices with journey- 
men; and by this means they succeeded in bringing the 
printers down to their price or their purpose ; and it is insinu- 
ated, on the Machiavelian principle, that, the number being 

* ^ The Original and Growth of Printing, collected <rat of Hittorf and 
the Records of this Kingdom/* &c., bj Richard Atk3m8, Esq., 1664. la 
this rare tract first appeared a narrative of the introdncdon of printing into 
Ojdbrd, beforg CaxUm, by the printer Francis Corsellis, to prove that print- 
ing was brought into England bj Henry the Sixth. 
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greater ti i could live honestlj by Lhe trad«, one-lialf muR 
be knaTto >r starve. And it eeems that " knaves " wwt in 
greater i nisition by the publishers of " ttie bxiIawAiI,' or, 
as these are aAerwards called on the eatabU^hmeiit of % 
liceoaer ' the press, " the unlicensed books," wbo r«relM 
in their aeductive profits." 

Among the eSusionK -' •' '"'ical literature of the egre- 
gious Sir Roger L'Estp reed in the arcana of the 
publishiug gystem of his cover a project irhicti tet^ 
minatcd in renewiD<r f the licenser of books ia 
his owD person ; the ireferment the Reetomiioo 
brought the clamorous Our literary knight ad- 
dre^ed Charles the Sec iprees on his majesij' the 
urgecicy of an immedia'' a of the press ; " this great 
business of the press 1 ngrossed by OliTer'a cre»- 
ture^, and the hoitett [ ; impoverished by the lau 

This project to regulate the press by L'Eatrange chiefly 
, turned on the dexterous management of the printers. He 
calculated, for four thousand pounds, to buy up the presses o( 
the poor printers, who were willing to be reimbursed, and 
look to better trades. The bolder project was to emancipate 
the printers from the tyranny of the booksellers, by whidi 
means they would no longer be necessitated to print whatever 
their masters ordered. The printers at this moment had 
menaced to separate themselves &om the stationers \fitii a 
view of their own. 

The printers had been gradually deprived of any sharea 
in new publications ; they had been thrown out of all copy- 

■ For " nnlictiued booka " Ibe printer diirgcd twnntj-Sva per ceol 
cxtn; bat the bDokiellen aold them Tor doable aod tnble the coit oT atbet 
.bookik 

" CoDsideratioDB aod Propoula in order to the RefrnUtioo of the Pnm, 
together irith diverse iiutuicei of Tntaoaaaa ud Seditiona Fam[dilcts, 
proTiDg the neceuit7 tbeceot^" ISSS. 
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right, and probably had grown somewhat jealous of their 
prosperous masters : the printers complained that thej were 
nothing else than slaves to the booksellers. Thej called for 
an independent company of ^ the mystery ; ^ and, reverting to 
the custom of the early printers, they desired to have their 
own presses under their own management, and to print only 
the copies of which they themselves were the proprietors. 

The future licenser of the press, who was throwing his net 
to haul in all these fish at a cast, took advantage of this 
project, which at once was levelled at the freedom of the trade 
and the ifreedom of the press. Printers solely working on 
their own copies would indeed check ^ the ungovernable am- 
bition of the booksellers " by diminishing their copyrights ; 
while those ** unhappy printers " would be relieved, who, at 
present, have no other work than what ^ the great dealers in 
treasonous or seditious books" furnished them. All these 
were but the ostensible motives ; for the real object designed 
was, that the printers should become the creatures of the 
patronage of government; and, by the diminution of their 
number, the contracted circle would be the more easily man- 
aged. 

Such were the systematic struggles of our governments in 
the revival of the severe acts for the regulation of printing 
at various periods. It was long assumed that printing was 
not a free trade, but always to remain under regulation. 

When Dr. Johnson, laboring under the pressure of his an- 
cient notions, contending with the clear perception of his 
sceptical sagacity, once stood awed before the sublime effusion 
of Milton's ^' Arcopagitica," he hazarded this opinion ; for, by 
balancing his notions, it cannot be accepted as a decision : 
^ The danger of such unbounded liberty, and the danger of 
bounding it, have produced a problem in the science of gov- 
ernment, which human understanding seems unable to solve." 

And, whatever either the advocates or the adversaries of 
the freedom of the press may allege, this problem in the 
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Fli71>d, the occult philosopher, iL 
818-821. 

FoRJUGsr Criticibm and its value, 
ii. 61. 

Fox*8 '*Book of Martyrs** popular- 
ized, it 12. 

Framkun contemplates spelling by 
sound, ii. 29. 

Frkkdom of the press, ii. 445. 

French words <^riv^ from Latin, 
i. 116, note ; ordered to be solely 
used for law, 148. 

FjOENDSHip a ronumtic attachment 
in the days of Elizabeth, ii. 102. 

Fust's first printed Bible, L 286. 



6. 

'^ Gammer 6itbtoh*8 Needle** long 
considered the first Fngiiah com- 
edy, u. 163-164. 

Gehtrt, rise off ii. 9. 

QH08T8, controversies concerning, iL 
64. 

Gibberish, derivation of the term, 
ii. 828, note. 

Glanvil*s treatise on witchcraft, iL 
68,64. 

GoRBODUC, the first English tragedy, 
ii. 168-160. 

GowER the poet, his life and works, 
L 206-212. 

Gothic romances, i. 98-114. 

Greek a fashionable language among 
ladies, i. 410. 

Greene, Robert, attack on Shake- 
speare, ii. 194. 

Greoort of Nazianzen, author ci 
the earliest sacred dramas, L 887. 

Gret, Lady Jane, her classic attain- 
ments, i. 410. 

Guiana, Rawleigfa*s voyages to, iL 
268-266. 

Gutenberg, the early printer, L 241. 
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H. 



Haklutt's collection of voyages, iL 
15. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, and his judg- 
ment on witches, ii. 62. 

Hall, John, and his work on mon- 
archy, ii. 890-898. 

Hanmer, Sir T., his edition of Shake- 
speare, ii. 223. 

Hariot, Thomas, the traveller, ii. 
278-280. 

Harrington, Sir J., on poetxy, ii. 
58; his *' Oceana," 870-389. 

Harvet, Gabriel, introduces Spenser 
to Sir P. Sidney, ii. 110; supposed 
to be the annotator of the ** Shep- 
herd's Calendar," ib. 

Ha WES, Stephen, the poet, L 265- 
268. 

Hastings, battle of, L 75. 

Henry the Eighth, his literaxy cha- 
racter, i. 287-293. 

Henry the Seventh as a patron of 
literature, i. 268-268. 

Henslow, the Elizabethan manager, 
ii. 175, ftoU ; 179. 

Hexameter verse ridiculed by Nash, 
ii. 87. 

Hey WOOD, John, and his works, L 
405-408. 

HiODEN, R., and the ** PolychronJ- 
con," L 271. 

History and its sources, L 269-274. 

Hooker, the favorite author of James 
L, ii. 856 ; his *" Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty," 8e-98; the simplicity of his 
life, 88 ; his marriage, ib. ; his un- 
easy mastership of the temple, 89 ; 
his return to tne country, 92; his 
premature death and nnconcocted 
manuscripts, 98-95. 

HosKYNS, a critic and poet, Ump, 
James I., ii. 280, wMt. 

HuARTE*s ** Examination of Men's 
Wits," ii. 248. 

^ HcMouRS," and their significance, 
iL24L 

HcouENOT satiric plays, L 40L 



I, J. 

Icelandic poetrr, L 46. 
Interlcdeh, their invention, L 8»7. 
Invention of printing, L 2*^-2^- 
Jackson, Z., comments on 8hak«- 

speare, ii. 207, wMe. 
James L ratifies tbs belief io witc^ 



Jamk^ Dr. fint libnrian >u on <u. 

Tliomu Bodle^ ii. SW, 141. Uam-PbkulTI prntarhtetM, iL 

Jk^cits Id Eogiud. ii. Si. MibTTR, Pels'. 0|iiw»M ac^ 

Joilksoh'i edition of Sluktspeare, iL i. BK3 1 MU«dMa (t^ 

22S-M8. •• . , . 

JoNEB, Dr., mil h'a " Fhooograp'Ti" 

I; Hjltthkw of Puii, liw martiifc 

: ubronidcr, L ITl. 

rf Ukkoebs. publitihen of natvBp^ 

Kj ul- niy, ii. 4DV-U4. 

S. HEnacKRE. P^Tv. altMki Ike B^ 

JoOBKUT's Kivucti anliacp7. 1£. cnuuuu. iL 319. 

Jlinils, .1.. ■ niudvut of our uicieat Uetbes of the uicienU OKd bf Ai 

litvnLuraf i. fifr-tiO. wodefna, ii. S4. 

MlCROtKXfK, invenljiin of, L 33a. 
Uli.Ti» metoblM Ccdimin. L SS-M; 

K bia prindpla of onfaoeruitaT, iL 
B3: \a uxoaat af Chvtes I. Mm- 

K«U*T, Eaw»rd, IhB ■Ichemirt, iL firing Shiikwpare. »>S SO*. 

SBl-SOS ilOflKMl^ ill uu ouddM agB, (■ 

KTD'spUJrfJfnmvmo, iLlTB. „ "■ „ ,. ..„ 

HoiTAaTDrai, «n<iH«ltCBL «( i. Ml- 
MT. 

, MoxirOLiES in the rein uf Eliia- 

'" beth, ii. 158; of printina, 43T. 

* f-Ti. 1 k. ■ .. « ■ ^ MoxKERV popular with the people. 

Lamb, Charles, bis "Specimens of ", .» '^'^ i-^r^i 
the Dramatic Poets," li. ITs, tul 

160, McliwIHides of, 151-lM. , - aai-3i9. 

LEicEaTER^CoiiJ.<.srwEAi.TH," a mcix^abIer UWmpt. OrthOg7»phi«l 

political hbel, ii. 78-bl ; lis author 1^" ;; nc. i,;, nr.™^.»»i 

challenged by Sir P Sidney, 102. ^^L l^ppi^. a? 

L-amLU<OE. l£e book - lic*D.er. u. MT^&^fsSptu™! playm L 

LEiicwBAFHEHa, th* elder, L 163. S»»-3«- 

Libraries, ancient, i. 2t5-ie2. !• 
Local Names, ibeit derivation, i. ST, 

London in the days of Shakeapeue, „npn.rrr, the, decline in .THidenr 

Lt^aib, the Monk of Bozy, i. 237- '^J^^ or^p^.t" Z'i.rt.oliCio; 



restrained in their muriagts b 
EUubeth, 11. 



, the, i. 31, and >Mf. 
iy belief in. ii. ST. 

SROKS, ii. 3BT, Mid licit. I 

edition of Shakespeare, ii. Occlevf., the scholar of Chancer, L 

a21-22«. 
iR, Ibe traveller, L 178- "Oceasa." the,of SirJ.Haningtoo. 

ii. STO-SSB. 
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Oldmixon denies the genuine cha- 
racter of Clarendon's " History/' 
ii. 414-418. 

Obthoept as a means of correcting 
orthography, ii. 23-83. 

Obthoorapht in the days of Eliza- 
beth, iL 82-28. 



P. 



Paintbb'b ** Palace of Pleasures," ii. 
174. 

Pamphlets, their history and value, 
ii. 862-869. 

Pabsons the Jesuit, ii. 69-78. 

" Pastime of Pleasure," by Hawes, 
i. 266-268. 

Paktnership in dramatic author- 
ship, ii. 180. 

Philosophers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, iL 824-826. 

Piers Plowmah; his "Vision," L 
218-221. 

Pixkebton and his " improved lan- 
guage," ii. 29. 

Polemics in the time of James I., ii. 
857-^1. 

PoLiTTCAL pamphlets, remarkable 
history of a curious collection, ii. 
866-869. 

PoLYOLBioii, by Drayton, analyzed, 
ii. 24^-268. 

Pope's edition of Shakespeare, ii. 219 
-221, note, 

POSSESSIOMBBS, L 878. 

PREACHiifo, when introduced, i. 872. 
Pbedecessobs of Shakespeare, ii. 

169. 
Pbess, the, dreaded by early writers, 

ii. 846-848. 
PBurmvo, invention of, i. 286-246; 

first introduced to England, i. 247- 

264. 
Psychological history of Rawleigh, 

u. 264. 
PuBuo LiBRAStBS first founded, iL 

886. 
PuBuc Opnaoir, rise of, ii. 6-20. 
PuBiTAMS in the time of James I., 

iL 868. 
Puttenham's " Arte of English Poe- 

sie," il. 48-66. 



" Ralph Roisteb Doibtbb," the first 
English comedy, ii. 164. 



Ramus opposes Aristotle, ii. 826. 

Rawleigh, Sir W., his character, ii. 
264 ; his early career, 266 ; voyages 
undertaken at his suggestion, 267 ; 
his favor at court, 269; his reverse 
of fortune, 262; his affected ro- 
mance of love to Elizabeth, ib.; 
his first voyage, 263 ; his restora- 
tion to the queen's favor, 266 ; the 
Cobham conspiracy, 270 ; unpopu- 
larity with James L, 269 ; last 
voyage, 271 ; death, 272 ; his abil- 
i^ as a historiographer, ii. 273; 
his great general knowledge, 274 ; 
his long imprisonment, 277; his 
philosophical theology, 279. 

Reed's edition of Sluikespeare, ii. 
280. 

Reformation, the, i. 871. 

Retainebs of the old nobility, ii. 8. 

" Reynard the Fox," i. 299. 

Rhyme in Italy and France, iu 84, 
86; origin of, 41-48. 

Rhyming DiCTiONABiEs, ii. 46. 

Romances, Anglo-Norman, L 81; 
Gothic, 98-114. 

Romans, the, in Britain, L 22-26. 

RoPEB's *' Life of More," i. 884, note, 

RosACRUSiAN confraternity^ ii. 818. 

Rota, the, a political club, li. 878. 

Rowe's edition of Shakespeare, iL 
218. 

Roy, W., satirizes Wolsey, i. 821. 

Rymeb, and his Shakespearian critic 
cism, ii. 214-217. 



S. 



Sackvtllb. Eari of Dorset, the au- 
thor of tne first English tragedy, 
u. 168. 

Sacbament of Rome ridiculed, i. 
881. 

Satires, ancient, i. 296. 

Satirists, early, iL 860. 

" Saxon Chronicle," the, L 84. 

ScooiN the jester, i. 302, no/e. 

Scot, Reginald, his **Discoverie of 
Witchcraft," ii. 67-67. 

Selden, John, notes Drayton's poem, 
the " Polyolbion," ii. 260. 

Servant's Song, ii. 166, note. 

Shadwell's ** Lancashire Witches." 
ii. 66; founds his dramatic styla 
on Jonson, 246. 

Shakespeabe, patronized bv James 
L, ii. 866; indebted to Sidney's 
** Arcadia" for some poetic pas- 
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ponriet, 16»-18»; TieiHitadM oT 
hiifluiM,18e; htooMoTtlMploli, 
&c, of predeeMtoWi 187-lW; in- 
ddflnts or hit m^ lift, 18»-m; 
hit dnuniitie cvmt. 191-196 ; hit 
poemt, 197, 198 ; bto traatiiMiit 1^ 
oontomponriat, 100| populaii^ 
witli tiM pnblliB, Ml; canloM or 
W»9wnhm%ikt fint oditioB of 
hit woffkt, 194| oditioiit bj Bowi, 
tl8; Popt, tl9; Theolwld, tM; 
Sir T. Ibnm»jJMi Waihwton, 
118: Johntoo, B5; tho Variormm 
edition, i89; aimoCatioot 1^ Ry- 
mer, SU| Ftimtr, tt8: Bead, 
Steorent, Halooo, 980; Wtrtoii, 
981; yoUaira, tli 

<«8hip, tlM, or Foolt," L 898-880. 

Smnr,^ P.. and hit *< AiOMiia,** 
iL 99-101; lut diiTalilc nuumon, 
108; hitapwodatlooortiieftiiitlo 
chamcter. 104; hit gnat woik 
IHd>lithed bj hit tiiCor, lOT; the 
general regret at hit death, 108; 
critical infottice to Sidi^y from 
Horace Walpole, 09-107. 

Skbltoh the poet, i. 816-826. 

Skulls as drinking-cops, i. 44, note. 

Smith, Sir T., attempts to correct 
orthography, ii. 28. 

Songs, ancient^ i. 294-297. 

Sorcery, and its believers, ii. 68. 

Spanish dramatic history, ii. 188. 

Spelling, and its difficulties, it 80- 
88. 

Spenser, incidents of his life little 
known, ii. 109; bis introduction to 
Sir P. Sidney, 110; his ''Shep- 
herd*s Calendar,'* ib,; his mode of 
life, 1 12 ; his Irish adventures, 1 14- 
117; his death, 124; his '^Faeiy 
Queen," 126-188; its allegorical 
character, 146. 

Spirituax. visions of Dr. Dee, ii. 298- 
800. 

Spoliation of the monasteries, L 
861-367. 

Star - Chamber decreet against 
books, ii. 440. 

Stationers, their orinn, ii. 482. 

Steevens's edition <m Shakespeare, 
ii. 280. 

Still, Bishop, the author of an early 
comedy, ii. 168. 

Stonehenoe, i. 19, noto. 

Surrey, the poetical Earl of^ i. 847- 
860. 



andcQUtani- emi,fi.SiaL 



T. 



Tikui, popoiar, fhidr ongfBj. 8M. 
TABLTOM*a Jeit againat Sir w. 

laigfa,lL100. 
Tamo ezplalna the ** 



Uberata" by allMQiy, IL 148. 
Tbchxicai* termt orrhatorie, ii. 8L 
TBUBtoon. inTOBtioii oC L M. 



^ 



171. 
TBBOBau>*a aditioii of Bhikaaii, 

iL tM, »1. 
TiioicAaoM*a rafluikalila ooDaetin 

of political namphleta, iL 886-88iL 
Tbobkkldi, flia Danbh ichoiir, L 

71. 
TDn>AL*a Tettamft, eorioai ntiia- 

dva ooncemini^ iL 48L 
T^LAiro ditbonertqr inaortt a peGii- 

cal libel in Hamngtoo*a wons, iL 

888. 
TowxB of London, acientifie nea 

imprisoned in, iL 277. 
Tragedy, the first English, iL 158- 

160. 
Travellers satirized by Bishop 

Hall, iL 17. 
Travers, and his controversy with 

Hooker, ii. 90, 91. 
Triads, Welsh, i. 82, 83, note. 
"Trotnovant'' founded, L 10. 
Ttewhit, editor of Chaucer, L 20S. 



U. 



Udall, N., author of the firrt Eng- 
lish comedy, ii. 168. 

Universb, Cudworth's system of 
the, u. 897-408. 

Upton^s edition of Spenser, iL 148- 
164. 

** Utopla,** Sir T. Moie*s, L 842. 



V. 



Variorum Edition of Shakespetre, 

ii. 229. 
Venice, its government extolled, n. 

871 ; fallacjr of such praise, 881. 
Ventriloquism practised by migi- 

cian9, ii. 296. 
Vernacular dialects of Europe, L 

116-120; of England, 147. 
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Ykrsx, Anglo-Saxon, i. 48. 

YicisarruDKS of the English lan- 
giuige, i. 161-166; of the French, 
168; of the Latm, 164. 

YxBOoriA named by Queen Eliza- 
beth, ii. 267. 

YoLTAHKB criticiaes Shakespeare, ii. 
288,284. 

W. 

War against books, ii. 426-446. 

Wabbubtom's edition of Shako- 
speare, ii. 228. 

Wabtom, T., comments on Shake- 
speare, ii. 281. 

Wbafon-Salvb for magical cores, 
iL818. 

Websteb, J., his elaborate treatise 
on witdicraft, iL 68. 

Welsh memoriids of early Britain, 
l80. 



Wiokijffb'8 translation of the Bi- 
ble, i. 146. 

William of Halmbsbubt, the 
Monkish historian, L 278. 

William I. inyades Ens^land, i. 76. 

Wilson, Thomas^ endangered at 
Rome for his wntin^ on rhetoric, 
i. 126; his translation of Demos- 
thenes, ii. 18. 

WiTCHOBAFT, earlv belief in, iL 67. 

WiTGH-FDrDBBS, IL 62. 

WoLSET's war against the press, ii. 

428. 
WoMBN, satires on, i. 806. 
Wtatt, Sir T., the poet, L 867-860. 



Y. 



YABBuroTOB and his tragedies, iL 
174, faote. 



THE END. 
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This book tibouid t 3 2044 051 136 8i 
tli« Library on or bsfore thfl 1 
BUmpcd below. 

A Ddo of Ave ceats a day ia incurred 
by retftioing it beyond the speoifiad 
time. 

Please retom promptly. 




